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THE AMERICAN Boy 


os in Olympic Soccer 


Every four years the Olympic 
games draw the greatest athletes 
from all corners of the globe. 


NE of the most interesting and 
picturesque events at the last 
Olympic Games was the winning of 
the Soccer Championship. In match 
after match the team sent by little 
Uruguay came off victorious—in the 
end winning the syorld’s. title. 

In their gruelling daily work 
throughout this hard-fought series 
every member of the team wore the 
American athletic shoes that are 
becoming internationally famous— 
Keds. 

In addition, the Olympic Tennis 
Championships—men’s and wom- 
en’s, singles and doubles—all were 
won on Keds! 


The very same long-wearing qual- 


ities that make Keds the choice of 
these leading athletes have made 
them also the standard vacation 
shoes everywhere. For games, hikes, 
camping, outings and all summer 
outdoor uses—Keds are ideal. 


They are light and comfortable— 
yet so tough and durable, so strong- 
ly constructed that they have set 
record after record for long wear. 


vor: They are not Keds unless K d 
the name Keds is on the shoe = S 


and ‘Tennis Championships 


wear Keds / 


Aw athletic-trim Keds model— 
built for the hardest sports and 
vacation use. There are many 
other styles of athletic-trim Keds 
—lace-to-toe and lace-to-instep, 


A KEDS, model with Crepe Sole. black, brown or gray trim. 


Crepe Sole Keds are remarkably 
“light and springy and at the same 
time unequalled for ground-grip 
and long wear. 


Keds are a complete line of canvas 
rubber-soled shoes—varying in price 
according to grade, size and style from 
$1.25 to $4.50. 

If you want the longest wear your 
money can buy—if you want the 
A rorutar Keds oxford—oneof Standard shoes for every sports and 

the many styles designedfor gen- Vacation use—look for the name 
eral wear as well as for sports. 
Keds whenever you buy. - 
An important point Ask for Keds—and make sure you 


Not all canvas rubber-soled shoes 9° Keds! 


are Keds. That’s an important point Free Booklet for Boys 
to remember, because no other shoe 


can give you real Keds value and Our Keds Hand-book of Sport contains in- 


i formation on games, sports, camping, and 
service. dozens of other interesting subjects. Sent free 


Keds are made only by the United of yo eps Dept, 350, 1790 Broadway, 
States Rubber Company, and every Ne ea 


real Keds shoe always has the name United States Rubber Company 


Keds on it. 


Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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By Donald H. Farrington 


Illustrated by W. W. 


the end of a triumphant season. The banquet: 

was held in the gym, with a town caterer pro- 

viding the food, the linen, the silver, and the 
waiters. The election may be said to have gone by 
acclamation. Dick Boyce had nominated him, and the 
team had begun to parade around the long banquet 
table chanting “Mackie, Mackie; we want Mackie.” 
That was all there was to it—a stampede 
that landed him in the captain’s place for 
his junior year. It was seldom that Val- 
ley Down School went outside the senior 
class when it had a captain to pick. 

A lad of parts, Mackie. His playing at 
third was not exactly brilliant, but steady 
and dependable. What won him the honor 
—as much as anything else—was a cool 
head, a knack of pepping up those who 
played with him, and a gift of seeing 
ahead. He never went up a road with- 
out having an idea of wile he would find 
at its end. 

“In nominating Tris,” Boyce had said, 
“IT know I am naming a fellow who, if 
elected, will be a ‘look-ahead’ captain.” 

Tris had grown uncomfortable in his 
chair. It was the first time anybody had 
told him he had a vision. He had a few 
moments of apprehension, afraid that 
Boyce was giving him a character that he 
would not be able to balance. Later, when 
the voting was over, Mr. Nelson, the 
faculty member of the Athletic Council, 
shook his hand. 

“Tris,” he said, “your father was a cap- 
tain here in his day and his team did not 
lose a game. I hope you’re a chip of the 
old block.” 

“I hope so,” said Tris; “I'll try to be,” 
and then a deep-throated chorus had come 
from the campus: X 

“Send him out. We want the captain.” 

That wasa Valley Down custom. Every 
time a team elected a leader, the school 
gathered outside the gym. Presently a 
door would open and the new captain 
would come out, alone, to receive an ova- 
tion. 

There was no escaping it. Boyce cried: “Go on, Tris; 
go out and get yours.” Tris went through the deserted 
locker room, down to a door, and stepped outside. 

“It’s Mackie,” boomed a voice. “Up with him.” 

Tris found himself on bobbing shoulders. They pa- 
raded him about the campus, singing and cheering, and 
finally dumped him off outside Musgrave Hall. He ran 
upstairs to his room, every nerve in his body tingling 
with glorious loyalty to Valley Down. From his win- 
dow he watched them as they sang again outside the 
dormitory. 


T= elected Tris Mackie captain of the nine at 


YSON, the coach, who had left Valley Down that, 

afternoon to close the details of a summer job, had 
not attended the banquet. Tyson made athletics strict- 
ly business—football and basketball during the winter, 
baseball during the spring, and playground work through 
the summer. Tyson saw to it that athletics brought him 
in twelve monthly checks. He had an eye keen to the 
main chance, and his reputation was growing. 

Tris knew Tyson from the outside. Only a captain 
gets to know a coach on the inside, and this knowledge 
comes to him during the hours when they confer alone. 
Tris liked the man. He respected his knowledge of the 
game, and admired his driving power. After’a night of 
sleep he found himself glad that Tyson would be with 
him. His responsibilities had begun to weigh him down. 

Tyson got back to Valley Down the day before school 
closed. He went directly to the room where Tris was 
packing clothing into a big trunk. 

“T thought it best to have a talk with you,” Tyson 


Clarke 
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said with a smile, “before you went home for the sum- 
mer. There’s nothing like getting down to brass tacks. 
If we settle things now, we'll have nothing to do next 
see but get away from scratch. Mind if I close the 
oor?” 

Tris didn’t mind inthe least. He rather liked the 
suggestion of intimacy that the closed door gave. 

“You want to captain a winner,” Tyson said. “I want 
to coach a winner. It’s my bread and butter. You'll 
work with me and I'll work with you for the same rea- 
son—we’ve got to pull together to make things go. 
Right?” 

“Right,” said Tris. Tyson needed him as much as he 
needed Tyson. There was a warm glow of comfort, in 
that. He waited for what the coach would say next. 

Seconds passed, and the coach said nothing. It be- 
came apparent to the captain that he was undergoing a 
close and searching scrutiny. 

“Tris,” the man said at last, “you’re a chap who can 


‘keep his balance and, at the same time, keep his mouth 


shut. I’m going to tell you something that isn’t gen- 
erally known at Valley Down, I— By the way, what 
I’m telling you now is strictly in confidence.” 

Tris nodded. He was subtly flattered that the coach 
should confide in him. 

“My contract runs out next year. Now, there’s a dif- 
ference between a captain and a coach. A chap of your 
intelligence can readily understand it. Of course, we 
both want the school to win, but you’re largely con- 
cerned with the honor, while I’m thinking about my 
record. It’s a coach’s record that gets him his contracts, 
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keeps him employed, and 
gives him his living. 
That’s the reason J]’m 
keen for a winner next 
spring. I need it in my 
business. We understand 


each other so far, I 
guess.” 
“Yes, sir.” The first bit 


of a frown was gathering 
in Tris’ eyes. 

“I knew you'd under- 
stand. Now you can be- 
gin to see my problem. If 

hi I were just starting on a 
ene three-year contract I 
could look ahead. This 
season I could plan for 
next, sacrificing some- 
thing now for something 
to be gained later. How- 
ever, I can’t do that as 
things stand—not unless 
I want to stand in my 
own light. I’ve got to put 
all my eggs in next year’s 
basket and then keep my 
eyes on the basket. I 
can count on you, Tris?” 

“For what?” the cap- 
tain asked slowly. 

Tyson was surprised. 
“Why, I thought I had 
explained that. To shoot 
everything for a_ big 


_ year.” 
“T want victories, too,” said Tris. It 
.” but Tyson failed to 


was not a flat “Yes, 
notice that. He clapped the boy on the 
Vic- 


shoulder. 

“Then good luck to both of us. 
tories mean that I’m sure of a job, here 
or some place else. I’ve got a little busi- 
ness to do before starting back for the 
city, so I'll run along. Hope you have 
a good summer.” 

For a while, after the coach had gone, 
Tris stood staring at the door. Some 
things were plain to him—things that 
Tyson had not actually said. It made no 
difference to the coach where he worked 
so long as he drew his check somewhere. 
The nine was merely a pawn in his game, 
to be used to his advantage. What was 
it Tyson had said? He wouldn’t be in 
a position to sacrifice something one sea- 
son for something to be gained the next? 
What did that mean? Tris’ streak of cau- 
tion told him that the words had a queer 
ring. He went back to his packing, and 
stopped now and then to stare ahead 
thoughtfully. 

“I’m for Valley Down first,” he said at last, “and I’m 
for Tyson after that.” 


“Tris,” said 
the coach, 
“we've got 
to pull to- 
gether to 
make things 


go.” 


HERE were many times that summer when Tris sat 

down and counted his four blessings. Dick Boyce, 
behind the bat, was a cool and stocky catcher whose 
throws to bases were true and who held a pitcher up 
well in the pinches. Manny Shields, at second, and 
Ollie Schultz, at short, were a pair who fitted together 
like the stitches in a ball. And, for the heavy end of 
the pitching burden, there was Tommy Vance. Tommy, 
during two seasons, had never allowed more than seven 
hits in any game. With these four to build around, 
Tris was quite sure that the teams that defeated Valley 
Down would be few and far between. The captain 
began, as captains will, to play with the notion of a 
season without a defeat, a companion to stand beside 
the year when his father had led the nine. 

September brought him back to school; brought, too, 
the bleak news that two of the blessings were lost. 
Manny had found a good job during the summer and 
intended to stick at it, and Ollie Schultz’s father had 
died and the shortstop would not be back. Fate had 
ripped a hole right through the diamond. Tris went out 
to the football field to break the sad tidings to Tyson. 

“Sorry,” the coach said briefly. “I’ve got my hands 
full right here. Baseball will have to wait until March.” 

Tris walked back to the campus. “Thinking of a foot- 
ball record now,” he said. He was beginning to get a 
line on Tyson. For four months he worried, alone, over 
what his Infield would be, Then, in January, came the 
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blow that left him dazed. Tommy Vance flunked in 
three subjects in the mid-year examinations and was 
hopelessly lost to athletics. Tris did not bother to take 
the tragedy to Tyson. The coach, he knew, would hear 
of it, anyway. 

The coach did hear about it. 
note from him in the morning: 


Tris got a scrawled 


Dear Tris: I never thought Vance would 
throw me down like that. We're going to need 
pitchers. Go through the freshman class with a 
fine comb and sce if you can find anything. 
Vance has put me in a fine hole. 

Tyson 


“Tyson,” Tris muttered, “seems to think that he’s the 
only one who’s been bumped.” He found only one live 
fr eshman prospect, a boy named Moore who had an im- 
pressive grammar school record. But Moore was too 
Heh for prep school baseball—at least ten pounds too 
ight. 

The outlook was bleak and discouraging. Basketball 
was over in February. A week later Tyson came to 
ris? room. 

“Sorry, old man,” he said, “that I couldn’t give you a 
lund sooner. One thing at a time is all a coach can 
handle. Now Iet’s put things on the table and see how 
bad they are.” 

They were bad enough. Three star members of last 
year’s varsity gone, eight substitutes left, and only one 
pitching prospect among the newcomers. 

“We can’t figure on Moore at all,” Tyson said, and 
run nervous fingers through his hair. “I figure he may 
be a comer nert year, but that doesn’t interest me. 
Right now he’s green; it will take at least a year to 
ripen him. We’ve got to build what amounts to a new 
icam, and new teams are risky.” He sat staring at the 
wall, a heavy frown on his face. 


HEY began to build that new team the first week 

in March. The big open floor of the gym swarmed 
with baseball players. Within a week Tyson’s ruthless 
system of selection had cut the squad in halves. Those 
who were left, suddenly finding elbow room, began to 
settle into their grooves. Infield, outfield and battery 
combinations began to take form. 

By the time the squad went outdoors the nine, as it 
would read in the batting order, was definitely shaped in 
the coach’s eye. 

“Maxon and Ryder for the pitching,” he told Tris. 
“Graves at second base and Gordon at short, I can’t 
see anything better.” 

“How good will they be?” the captain asked. He had 


the courage to seek the truth rather than to be drugged 
with false hope. 

Tyson made an impatient gesture with his. hands. 
“T’ve seen better, But what are you going to do? At 
this minute they’re the best Valley Down has.” 

“I had a hope that Moore and Farrand—” 

Tyson looked at him sharply. “I thought we under- 
stood each other. You want to captain a winner; I’ve 
got- to have a winner. -Give- Moore--and-Farrand time 
and they’ll be good. If there was any way of working 
them this. year, next spring they’d be ready for the 
grade. But we can’t monkey around with next year’s 
prospects. We haven’t time for them.” 

“Valley Down's got to have a team next year, 
said slowly. 

Tyson gave a short laugh. “I'll let someone else worry 
ubout next year. What are you trying to do? Go down 
in the records as the captain who didn’t win a game?” 

There was a subtle threat in that, and it frightened 
Tris. He waved aside his doubts, fought them down 
and thrust them into the background. Tyson, he told 
himself, was a baseball authority. Tyson knew what was 
best. Yet a small ghost kept parading through the cor- 
ner of the captain’s mind. What legacy would be left to 
Valley Down for the season that was to follow? 

The nine won the first game merely because the 
other side threw away its chances and refused to win. 
The score was 12 to 11. Gordon, at short, made two 
horrible fielding errors. Maxon was shelled off the 
mound; and Ryder, who succeeded him, stuck it out 
merely because the enemy batters didn’t have sense 
enough to wait him out and take ad 
ness. To Tris the game was stark 
“Maybe,” he said to Tyson, “if we’d try Moore—” 

“Td just as soon have two lucky pitchers,” Tyson cut 
in, “as two of the best pitchers in the world.” 

However, after that one bit of luck, the gods seemed 
to withhold their favors. Valley Down went to Brad- 
dock, put Maxon on the mound, and lost by a score of 
8 to 2. Taylorville came to Valley Down, found Ryder 
to its liking, and won without trouble. ‘The score was 
9 to 4. 

The campus began to grumble—not an unusual thing 
when a team runs into a disastrous season. Dormitory 
orators cried out indignantly that opposing teams had 
scored twenty-eight runs in three games, and that in the 
last. two clashes Valley Down had never had a chance to 
win. Long-faced students began to point out that, if the 
nine was showing its true form, the big game with Up- 
ton would simply be a slaughter. What was the matter 
with Tyson? s he slipping back? Something of this 
came to the coach’s ears. It wasn’t nice gossip to reach 
a man whose contract was running out in June. It threw 
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Tyson off his balance, and he began to bully the nine. 

The campus clamor reached Tris, too. It steadied 
him and brought him to reason. Alone in his room he 
faced a situation that he had tried to hold off; and, 
facing it, he faced it honestly. The nine couldn’t win. 
He admitted it. And he was doing nothing to develop 
players who might be of value later. That was the 
barb that stung him. He was wasting this season in 
futility and,-with his eyes open, permitting next season 
to go on the rocks as well. 

Late that night, after hours of mental struggle, he 
came to his decision. He would give Tyson one more 
chance to play out his system. 


HE chance failed. Valley Down lost to Fairfax by u 

score of 6 to 5. That determined Tris. A pep rally 
was called by. desperate student leaders, and Tris, know- 
ing he’d be expected to speak, decided to lay the bare 
facts before the school. He could do that without put- 
ting Tyson in bad, he knew. 

He didn’t realize just how desperate the students, 
used to winning teams, had become. Buzz Rogers, senior, 
was the first speaker, and he handled the situation with- 
out gloves. 

“We've got to win games!” he ended up, melodra- 
matically, “Valley Down isn't a school to have its’ name 
smirched. I don’t know where the trouble is—whether 
it’s the team or the coach—but I’m mighty sure the 
trouble can be found and eliminated. We can’t afford 
a team, or a coach, who can’t win for us!” 

His audacity amazed Tris and the rest of the students 
—fora moment. Then there was a roof-lifting roar, and 
while Tris and Tyson sat tight-lipped the students 
shrieked their approval of Buzz’s sentiments. 

The chairman called on Tyson, and the coach, his 
face hard and eyes grim, stood for a moment until he 
commanded absolute silence. Then he spoke in words 
that stung. He told of his uphill battle, of student eriti- 
cism, of lack of material. He castigated supporters who 
couldn’t take lickings—and Tris, knowing that Tyson 
didn’t dare take lickings, laughed grimly to himself. A 
moment later he sat in dismayed concern, for Tyson 
had about-faced to pr: of “that sterling third basc- 
man of ours, Tris Mz 7 

“Tf it weren't for Tris Mackie, you’d never get me 
to coach this team!” he shouted. “But Tris Mackie’s 
man—no yellow-back like the rest of you. Tris is 
standing by me, and regardless of your whining and 
crawling, I'll stand by him!” 

He took his seat in perfect silence, and Tris, his plans 
suddenly awry, noticed the crafty gleam in the coach’s 
ey Tyson was nobody’s fool! Here he'd effectively 
stalled Tris's idea (Continued on page 57) 


Rain stopped the game just as Valley Down was in a promising rally. 


June, 1925 


Against the faint glow still mantling the west, she stood out black and menacing. 


“F—if. I could get aboard that 
schooner—that Peep o’ Dawn. . 
| why—I'd be a king!” Matt 
Farnham had stammered to Judge 
Heggin, the seaport lawyer who had 
greeted the homeless boy as an old friend. 
That greeting had surprised Matt. But 
he was growing accustomed to surprises. 
The biggest had come a few hours be- 
fore when Caleb Sassoon, his crabbed 
old stepfather, had suddenly flared into 
rage—first because Matt had casually 
mentioned Red Eagle Island; then be- , 
cause the boy had found him studying a mysterious 
blue print of a ship—and had unrelentingly ordered 
Matt out of the house. 

Hurt and bewildered, yet exultant in his new freedom, 
Matt, with Ruts, his dog, had fared forth in his dory, 
the Nancy, and had come to Scarbay to look for work. 

By mere chance, he had wandered into Judge Heg- 
gin’s office, and the little lawyer had greeted him warm- 
ly, talked of his mother and 
her marriage to Caleb Sassoon, 
and helped the boy get a berth 
on the Peep o’ Dawn. 

But the boy had had an 
earlier surprise in Scarbay. Just 
as he had come into the harbor, 
a bull-necked stranger had 
hailed him from a low, black 
schooner—had affably asked 
him to dinner, inquiring if he 
had brought him a message 
from Caleb Sassoon—and had 
turned into a sneering 
enemy when he found the boy 
had broken with Caleb. 

“That was Nate Centrebar, 
skipper of the Mary Shannon,” 
Judge Heggin had said when 
Matt had asked him about the 
man. “Used to be foreman in 
your step-pa’s shipyards.” 

Matt had never heard Caleb 
Sassoon speak of the man. The 
thing puzzled him. Yet in the 
excitement of getting under 
way on his first trip on the 
fishing schooner the boy might 
have forgotten about it if they 
had not passed the Shannon— 
and there on board her, talking 
to her skipper with mysterious 
earnestness, was Caleb Sassoon. 


Red Eagle Island 


By Kenneth Payson Kempton 


Illustrated by George Avison 


But what could the message be? Matt added that 
wonder to his bewildered puzzling about his stepfather’s 
rage over Red Eagle Island and the mysterious blue 
print. 


E was given little time for meditation, however. 
The Peep o’ Dawn was nosing out past the 
Tumbler, lifting and dipping her forefoot into the long 
swells of the open. Her towline had 
come dripping inboard; the little craft 
that had pulled her out was headed back 
into Scarbay.. The schooner lay close- 
hauled under her four lowers, reaching 
lazily into the eyes of a light southerly. 
The islands stood mistily familiar on her 
port bow; to starboard, Mouse Island 
Light loomed broad abeam. Cap’n Burr 
had gone below. The deck was vacant 
except for one 
man at her wheel. 
As he was jerked 
out of his dream- 
ing by the sense of 
these things, Matt 
heard the clink of 
crockery and tin- 
ware issuing from 
the open forecas- 
tle companion; 
and the delicious 
smell of warm food 
drifted to his nos- 
trils. He ducked 
his head into the 
hatch; stepped 
down into the un- 
certain light be- 
low. 
A long, low, 
conically shaped 
place revealed it- 


Nate Centrebar was receiving 
that message he had expected! 


The big cook burst out laughing. “Laws, 
boy, don’t ye suppose I knew that?” 


self dimly, its out- 
board walls lined 


with a double tier of bunks. Straight 
ahead it converged into the apex 
of the ship’s bows; behind him, abaft 
the ladder he had just descended, it 
widened almost to the breadth of her 
beam; and from that direction came the 
low rumble of men’s voices, the grating 
of iron cutlery on heavy dishes. The 
air was heavy with human smells—oil- 
skins, drying clothes, pipe smoke, and a 
musty odor, part salt, part paint, part 
tar, and part old timbers, The fore part 
was littered with gear. Sea boots pro- 
truded from under bunks; clothes hung from hooks in 
the deck and bulkheads, swayed gently as the schooner 
gave herself to the sea; canvas bags and boxes lay here 
aud there, open and rifled as if they had been left in a 
urTy. 

_ Matt gazed appreciatively, sniffing that close air. The 
little creases of his half-smile formed themselves around 
his mouth. He turned, looking aft. 

Through the treads of the ladder he saw a long 
table crowded with steaming food. At its far end sat a 
bald-headed fat man, with great black moustaches, in 
his undershirt; and beyond him could be seen a stove, 
open lockers bulging with pots and pans, a sink. Here 
at the nearer end was the straight broad back of Wes- 
ley Burr; the skipper was hatless, and. the sunlight 
streaming down the ladder made his white hair gleam. 
Along both sides of the table ranged the men, crowded 
close, elbows wide, hunched over the board in business- 
like indifference to everything but the earnest quest for 
sustenance. On the port side there was a little gap in 
the line, Matt stepped out from the shelter of the com- 
panion and edged into the empty place. 


Chapter V—Fitting In 


O one paid him the slightest heed. Shyly he 

reached out to fill his plate with smoking stew; 

with his knife got himself a square of butter; 
with his fork speared a slab of bread. Then he fell to 
with sudden relish. 

Out of the corner of his eye he saw the fat man at 
the after end lift a lump of beef from his plate and ex- 
tend it downwards, below the table edge. Matt guessed 
what was going on: Ruts had already found and been 
befriended by the source of food. In the cheerless 
silence that had greeted him that fact was comforting. 
He wondered what had happened to the Nancy... . 

But the skipper was speaking. “We’ll run into Shel- 
burne for bait, and then try La Have and the Emerald,” 
he was saying. 
on his right—Andy, Matt saw—drawled, “You 
ain’t goin’ into deep water this trip?” 

The skipper deliberated over a mouthful of pudding. 
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“Well, we'll see,” he announced, “Thinks I, it’s nigh 
time they were working inshore toward the summer 
feeding—here ’tis the end of June. Course, if they don’t 
bite on Emerald, we’ll move to the east’ard. We'll try 
Emerald first.” 


The fat man at the other end looked up, a sly twin- 


kle in his deep-set eye. 

“Don’t you go spendin’ a month or more deeidin’ 
wheres they'll bite the best,” said he, “or this gang of 
dogfish’Il] have me hove down with empty lockers, I’m 
a cook I am—I ain't no cash and carry grocery store.” 

The laugh went 
round, Wesley Burr 
pushed back his 
camp chair and 
stoodup. “That's 
right, George,” he 
said evenly. “On 
deck, all hands, and 
put the flyin’ jib 
and tops’ls to her. 
You got all after- 
noon to eat.” His 
big form disap- 
peared up the lad- 
der. 

Andy was on his 
feet at once. 
“Naow!” his voice 
snarled. “D’ye hear, 
or be ye too full o’ 
dumplin’s? Lay on 
deck, every man!” 


RUMBLING 

good-humoredly 
they began to obey, 
shouldering into 
coats, clumping up 
the ladder. Those 
who had not. fin- 
ished warned the fat 
man not to touch 
their dishes on pain 
of torture and slow 
death. And the. fat 
man sat at his ease 
(he knew his 
duties!) slowly stir- 
ring his mug of tea, 
and smiled benignly 
upon them. So Andy 
herded the gang on 
deck, and they 
swung with a ready 
will on topsail and jib halyards, until the Peep o’ Dawn 
was surging along to the southeastward in a white 
smother under a cloud of bellying canvas, 

Matt had left the table with the rest, his tempting 
plate of stew but half emptied, and laid about him 
eagerly, watching what the others did, falling in with 
them. Here again they seemed to take him much for 
granted; and the boy began to wonder if it would be 
possible for him to hide his ignorance—fit into the work 
without anyone’s seeing that he was a greenhorn—take 
up his share and escape ridicule. Back there ashore the 
chance had seemed a slim one. But out here all was 
different. Every man appeared as good as every other. 
The cook chaffed the skipper unrebuked! The boy had 
already noticed one or two of that crew who seemed 
scarcely older than himself. Young or old, they were 
all good men, seemingly . . . 

And if he could make a place for himself here—Jing! 
It was a life worth leading. Back there at the dock 
this boat had looked a sluggish thing—very fat, very 
blunt of bow—a squat hulk—a sort of high-freeboarded 
scow, stubbed at either end, her spars ungainly. Here 
in the broad open the warm life of the sea was in her. 
She hurdled ‘valiantly, pinioning the wind, groping into 
it, spurning to either side the gray-whiskered combers 
that swayed up and raced along her run. Her cordage 
sang; her blocks creaked a little on a low contented 
note; the reef-points on her canvas slatted with a blithe 
rhythm. And the gruff voices of those stout hearts that 
sailed her spoke a large placidity, even in their grumb- 
ling. 

“Naow! You kin go back an’ stuff yerselves, 
drawled Andy. Like schoolboys the men raced for the 
hatch, But Matt paused where he was, leaning idly 
against the nest of dories that stood in the schooner’s 
waist, looking out to leeward under her boom. For a 
voice, half-heard, had echoed in his ear. 

“.”, . Caleb Sassoon won’t make a blarsted penny!” 


At her wheel, 

stood the 

silent, white- 

bearded old 
man, 


nee 


ATT turned. A man leaned against the dories there 
beside him, Just as the boy had been, he was gazing 
out across the dancing water to the islands, now close 
abeam. Clearly his remark had been simply polite con- 
yversation. But what could it mean? 
“Huh?” queried Matt, striving to seem unconcerned. 
His eyes took in the schooner’s port horizon. Far 
astern, Scarbay standpipe stood black on its guarding 
hill; already the coast line was low and faint, a thin 
streak between water and sky. And here, half a mile 
to leeward, lay Shagrock, a bare brown bubble of 
ledges; and looming behind it, that big pair, Eagle 
Island and—Red Fagle . 


Matt had never been so close before. He saw white 
breakers plashing on the seaward side of Red Eagle; 
his eye traveled up from the rocks to the ling of ever- 
greens, and up again over the headland that crowned 
the place. The island was bigger than he had thought. 
Grandly it lay out here, brooding as if in the vast 
solitude of mid-ocean, scorning the surf that whipped 
about its crusted toes .. . ‘ 

“T says, there’s somethin’. old Caleb Sassoon won’t 
never make a penny from.” 

Matt considered his next question. He did not 
know whether he 
should be proud of his 
= relationship or not. From 
3 Judge Heggin he had 

learned that his step- 

father had once been a 
- figure of importance in 
Scarbay. But just how 
he was regarded, friend- 
lily or otherwise, the boy 
could not tell. Of course, 
if Caleb Sassoon was 
looked up to as a pro- 
prietor of sorts, acknowl- 
edgement might be of 
some use here. If on the 
other hand he was feared 
a little, distrusted, dis- 
liked because of his 
money— 

But the boy did not 
hesitate long, His eager- 
ness to solve the mystery 
of that island overcame 
all other motives. Which- 


Another Air Mail 
Story 


LYING through the night, guided 
only by the tiny beacon lights scat- 
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He stood off dramatically, letting this sink in; then 
began again with zest. 

“Twas this way. They’s an old quarry on Red 
Eagle there—granite. Folks that owned it went bust 
when the concrete trade started, Caleb Sassoon come 
along and says, ‘Ha! Here’s this island plumb full of 
good buildin’ rock goin’ fur a whistle. Concrete won't 
last, It’s a fad. Folks’l] be comin’ back fur good old 
granite before long. I'll buy the place up cheap, quarry 
an’ all. Then some day I'll make a pile, 

“He done it. But he guessed dead wrong. Concrete’s 
as good as ever—better. They’s no eall fur granite, ex- 
cept fur gravestones. . . . So old Cale, he got left. He 
can’t git shet of Red Eagle fur the half of what he 
paid. An’ there she lays, not even payin’ taxes.” 

The narrator stopped, evidently expecting comment 
to start him off again. When none came he waited a 
bit, then shambled away. 

For a Jong time Matt stood there, his dinner forgot- 
ten. The Peep o’ Dawn had eased her sheets and swung 
off on a course a little south of east, heading across the 
wide Gulf of Maine toward Cape Sable and Shelburne, 
Nova Scotia. On her port quarter Red Eagle Island lay 
already a mere distant purplish hillock; the coast line 
to the northward was a pencil mark, no more—now in 
vision, now sunk below the waves. The vast majesty 
of the open sea wrapped this wood and canvas toy, these 
twenty men who toiled aboard her, laughing . . . 

But Matt Farnham had no eyes for the wide miracle 
around him. He was matching the facts just told him 
with a scene he would never forget. 

The front room, at home. Caleb Sassoon hunched 
over the table. The boy who had replaced a book on 
its shelf, wandered about the room eager for—some- 
thing different. And: “Jing! I know why they call it 
Red Eagle—” The storm. 

Would the things he now knew ex- 
plain it? 


Chapter VI—The First Watch 


& I, there, you Farnham! Don’t 
be fergettin’ your early sup- 
per! You're down fur the 

second dog, with Albro Thornten.” 

This was Andy. He had come up 
unnoticed, clapped Matt on the shoul- 
der. The boy started alert. 

What on earth was the “second 
dog”? Were they to find him out so 
soon? 


tered along the way, nearly a score of air 
mail planes drone their way eastward and 


westward between every dusk and dawn. 


Thousands of letters they carry, and often 
millions of dollars in cash and securities. 
It was as a guard for a big shipment of 
bonds that Crit Arnley, youngest pilot in 
the mail service, was sent on a one-night 
hop from Chicago to Cheyenne—his tiny 
pursuit plane was to hover over the big 
DeHaviland and guard it from possible 
air bandits. “You flew a plane in France, 
and brought down four German ships,” 
the Chief reminded him grimly. ““You'll 
know what to do!"’ It’s all told in “Arnley 
of the Air Mail,’ a new Thomson Burtis 
story in the July AMERICAN BOY. 


You won't want to miss it! 


But “early supper” was plain enough! 
He wondered how early. It Was al- 
ready late afternoon. Well, he would 
go below and see if there were any 
signs of a meal. That cook down there 
seemed a good sort; he might be 
lenient with an occasional blunder. 

The forecastle was thick with to- 
bacco smoke. Several bunks were al- 
ready filled—by those, Matt guessed, 
who would go on watch during the 
night; and from their shadow came the 
grumble of snoring. At a table amid- 
ships men were playing cards under a 
swing lamp; others watched the game 
or sat about patching clothes or talk- 


ing. 
Through the ladder Matt could see 
George, the fat cook, moving about the 
after section, slapping plates and 
spoons on the long table, bending over 
the stove. George was still in his un- 
dershirt; a huge apron swathed his 
lower body. He hummed a mournful 
song. 2 
Matt went over and stopped to pat 
Ruts, who had stood up in his corner 
by the stove, stretched, yawned, and 
come forward wagging a sleepy tail. 
“What! Lookin’ fur food again?” 
asked George. “You got a watch?” 


ever town opinion of Sassoon was true, more could be 
learned by pretended ignorance. Aboard the Peep o’ 
Dawn, probably only Wesley Burr knew the man was 
his step-father. And surely he would not tell. 

Deciding, Matt asked, “Who’s Caleb Sassoon?” 

“Man! Wheres do you hail from? Why, folks used 
to call him King of Scarbay. . . . You seen them ship- 
yards to the west side as we come out? He owned ’em 
—and half the town too, in mortgages and whatnot. 
Twenty year back Cale Sassoon had the biggest sin- 
gle-owned fleet of bankers this side of Gloucester. But 
they say he got tired of workin’ so hard. Sold out 
everythin’ but one schooner—the Shannon, she was 
layin’ to the dock as we got under way—sold all but her 
and married some woman over East Edgeton way—an’ 
ain’t hardly been seen since.” 

When the other had finished, Matt waited a little, to 
ne sure his next question did not come too abruptly. 

hen : 

“But. what’s Sassoon got to do with Red Eagle 
Island?” 

The man leaned close, as one who makes a point. 
“He owns*her, boy. "Twas the one property he couldn’t 
pit shet of—fur the good reason that no man would 
buy. aR 


That was it! “I—I got the second dog.” 
It’s ready, such as it is. I’m a 
Where’s your 


Jing! 
“Well, set down. 
cook I am—I ain’t no bloomin’ Statler. 


mate?” 
“Dunno. It’s Albro Thornten.” 
“Him? He'll be along. Never knew Albry to miss 


a mouthful, did ye?” 

“No,” said Matt truthfully. He applied himself to 
slices of sausage, onion salad, and hot biscuit. 

George eased himself down beside him, stirred the in- 
evitable mug of black tea. The rolls of his fat chest 
and stomach made him look as if wrapped laterally in 
dusty white tires. Unlike the others, his skin was 
dough-white. After each sip of tea he wiped his mous- 
tache by pursing his lower lip over it, sucking softly. 

“New to this one, ain’t ye?” the cook began socially. 

“Yes,” said Matt. (Now it was coming!) 

“Where was your last berth?” 

“. . « the Nancy.” 

“H-m-m. Ain’t never heard of her, . . . That’s 
eur’ous, too. That’s the name of that leetle dory the 
skipper’s towin’ astern.” 

“Is that so!” Matt’s genuine surprise was, luckily, fit- 
ting. The cook seemed gratified to find this silent 
youth coming out of his shell. (Continued on page 44) 
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SMOKE-DAZED United States forester 

staggered through the rail fence which en- 

closed the mountain cabin of Lem Frady 

just below the long rocky face of Lost 
Gove ridge. Béfore he got to the door he tried 
to shout but his voice didn’t carry across the 
yard. 

Mrs. Lem Frady hurried out to see what was 

the matter, and her sixteen-year-old son and Dil- 

“ward Housley, who were sprawled tiredly on 
chairs before the pine table, devouring corn bread 
and sorghum molass ong with weak coffee, 
could hear her voice first. She told the forester: 

“Yes, I'll send ‘em . . . Lance and Dilly just got in 
. . . they ain't been to bed yet, but I'll send ’em. 
You-all come in and eat a bite, Mr. Blount, you look 
clean wore out . . 

“That’s Bill Blount,” grumbled Lance. 
had the fire checked across the Big East Fork. 
told me to come home and get some sleep.” 

“What did your ma say we was to do?” yawned Dil- 
ward Housley. He rubbed his neck where blazing em- 
bers of the Big East Fork fire had showered down under 
his collar, and the skin came off from the red surface. 
“Go back down there? Gee, we had one night of it 

Lance’s mother was hurrying back. The boys saw 
that the forester had shaken his head and limped back 
to his horse. He had vanished in the dun smoke cloud 
down the road past the auttimn cornfields, before Mrs. 
Frady reached the doorstep. A hundred yards in any 
direction, fields, woods and mountain slope were hid- 
den in the brown drifts of smoke rolling up from the 
Lost Cove valley below. 

“That man is clean wore out,” complained Mrs 
Frady, “but he wouldn't think of restin’ a spell. I won- 
der where your pap is now?” 

“Pap’s all right. Anyhow he was when we left the 
fire line about four o'clock this mornin’. All of ‘em 
was gathered along the Big East.Fork. We stopped it 
there, Ma—we did—after two days of fightin’. 2 

“I can't get home, the Gash Creek road is still burnin’ 
so,” grunted Dilly. “I reckon my folks ain’t worryi 
They know the fire ain't goin’ over the top of the cove.” 

“But it is!” said Mrs. 
Frady, and rubbed her wa- 
tery eyes. The smoke from 
unseen burning miles of for- 
ests had been pouring right 
through her kitchen for 
days now, and she hadn't 
seen the sun, and her chick- 
ens wouldn't get off the 
roosts till eight o'clock, it 
was that dark on the upper 
slopes of Lost Cove. 

“The wind changed on 
‘em, Mr. Blount said. They 
were all tuckered out but 
happy this mornin’ over on 
the East Fork, and the wind 
went northeast, and the fire’s 
drivin’ up to Pinnacle Gap. 
So he wants somebody to go 
telephone those folks over 
the ridge to meet it.” 

“Telephone?” “grumbled 
Lance. “It’s burned out — 
the wires down. Bill's 
crazy. He knows the fire's 
got everybody cooped up 
from goin’ down to the store 
or to Burristown!” 

“He told you to use the 
lumber company’s telephone 
that goes along the log 
chute line to the mill super- 
intendent’s. If folks over the 
ridge don’t know the fire's 
comin’ around through the 
gap above ’em it'll be in 
the gov’ment forest by 
night. He just said you 
had to! And that poor man 
was on his last legs and 
went back again to help 
your pap and the East Fork 
folks.” 


“Thought they 
Pap 


ANCE got his burned hat 


and put it on_ his 
scorched ears. He looked 
out across the smoke- 


wreathed yard in the mid- 
morning silence. 

The silence of a fire- 
stricken land is a strange, 
sinister one. You keep lis- 
tening, turning your ear to- 
wards the warm breeze to 
catch the crackle of flaming 
woods. The sun a dim red 
disk in an unnatural pall i 
when it was to be seen at | 
all. The cows and mules 
and chickens stand about, 


Dill’s Pickle 


By Charles Tenney Jackson 
Illustrated by W. W. Clarke 


alert, nervous, but dumb and slow-moving as if expect- 
ant of an enemy to charge out of the gloom. 

“You boys better have another cup of coffee before 
you go,” said the mountain mother bustling about the 
table. “If the telephone ain’t workin’ like as not you'll 
have to climb the ridge.” 

“Come on, Lance,” grumbled Dilly, “if those foresters 
can keep on goin’ till they drop we can too.” 

“T reckon . . . but climb that mountain! Light miles 
over to the mill boss’ place, I'd rather ride the tunnel 
chute if the trestle isn’t burned out above. Thunder— 
I'm tired.” 

Dilly Housley laughed when they crossed the cinder- 
flecked corn stubble. Laughed because he was so dog- 
tired on his feet. It had been yesterday morning when 
the hurried cal] came from East Fork for boys and old 
men*and everyone else who could swing or brush 
hook to cut a barrier across the face of the flames. Not 
much to eat and only a few hours rest in the past thirty. 
No sleep at all. But the two lads floundered over the 
far rai] fence and began to climb into the rocky, smoke- 
hidden pasture slope. 

“Tm laughin’ at your face, Lance. All scratched up 
with briars, and the black stuff rubbed into the scratch 

“I can’t touch it, it’s so sore,” said Lance. “W ell, 
there’s the log chute. It’s half a mile along to the tele- 
phone shack. We'll have to break in. The lineman’s 
down fightin’ with the fire folks.” 

They reached the low trestle on which the water-flume 
rested and followed along it in dogged ‘silence. The 


When Lance’s head and arms came through between rocks and logs, Dilly grabbed for him. 


7 


smoke was worse up here on the Blue Ridge 
heights. All they could see was the sheer gray 
ragged rock rising up on the left side, and on the 
right the choked valley of brown smoke. Not a 
sound or motion except a rush of the water in 
the log chute which curved around under the foot 
of the precipice. Lance climbed up over the 
frame, leaned down in the box and took a drink. 
The cold mountain water stung his swollen lips. 
Everything hurt to touch. 

He slumped down on the leaf-covered path 
which the lineman followed miles up and down 
from where the water was taken from a higher 

creek and led down to where*it went through the Lost 
Gap tunnel and thence on again five miles to the lum- 
ber mill. i 

“Well, if Blount and those foresters can keep a-goin’ 
alt mule-tired to save the gove’ment timber we can too, 
oy. 

“Biggest stand of yellow poplar in the South is up 
there over the Pinnacle Gap,” said Dilly. “If it goes, 
then a hundred miles square of forest goes behind it.” 

The trestlework was ten feet above the trail where it 
turned to the left seemingly piercing the very face of the 
smoke-hidden cliff. But the mountain boys followed on. 
They knew that from here the water chute twisted and 
wound through the narrow cleft of the rocks to where 
it plunged through an eight-hundred foot tunnel. 

Once in this defile the darkness was almost like night. 
The crack in the mighty rock was from ten to thirty 
feet in width, and all above them to the top cliffs three 
hundred feet high, the smoke had drifted and stayed. 
The fires had gone over the top of the ridge, too, for 
they saw dim red embers of burned-out stumps and 
roots high above them. But they knew every foot of the 
way and went on doggedly to the end of the tunnel. 
Here the line walker’s shack had stood. When the 
company’s logs were rolled into the chute, miles above, 
the rushing water bore them easily down until they 
encountered the crooked section of flume. So the line- 
man had a station here where he could watch for jams, 
and a telephone to call either way, up to the cutting, or 
down to the mill camp, in case anything went wrong. 
Sending the logs through the 
tunnel chute saved miles of 
trestle down and around the 
mountain. But when the 
timber was moving in the 
four-by-five foot box of 
rushing water the lumber- 
jack had to step lively at 
times to keep it so. 

The rough shack had 
stood right over the flume. 
But now, Lance stopped in 
surprise. All he saw were 
some blackened posts and 
frames. 

“It’s gone! Burned out 
and tumbled into the 
flume!” 

“Sure has.” Dilly looked 
up the beetling rocks. He 
saw’ dim twists of fire where 
the laurel had clung to the 
ledges. “That stuff got go- 
in’ and came down on the 
tar roof Of that shack. It’s 
a wonder it didn’t burn the 
trestle too. Well, the tele- 
phone’s gone.” 

“There’s the chain-boat 
up by the tunnel. All we 
ean do is to ride through 
and then hoof on till we 
meet -somebody or get to 
the mills. Gee, my feet are 
numb, they’re that tired.” 

“Slide that boat over the 
frame, boy. Anyhow, we ‘il 
ride a wa Better’n goin’ 
out around over the moun- 


tain when youre in a 
hurry.” 

“Let her ride,” grumbled 
Lance. “Two feet of water 


in the box this mornin’. Bet 
I'm asleep before it clears 
the tunnel.” 


HE boys had ridden the 

lineman’s rough, square- 
ended craft many a time for 
the fun of it. It carried tools 
and chain when he needed 
them on repairs, and glid- 
ing along the chutes in it 
was fun going down but 
none at all dragging it back 
against the water. 

Dilly slammed its ten- 
foot length over the top 
frames, held to the rope 
and allowed his comrade to 

(Cont. on paye 38) 


the house, practicing his service. Joe—known as 

“Red” for reasons that were obvious when one had 

a look at his hair—usually spent about two hours 
a day at tennis. He had been doing that ever since he 
had been old enough to swing a racquet. 

Red and his father had been settled in Catasket, New 
Jersey, only two days, but it was inevitable that any 
house they lived in should have a tennis court imme- 
diately adjacent thereto. Red had one of the service 
courts ruled off into small, one-foot squares, as his 
father had taught him. His practice consisted of pick- 
ing one of those tiny squares to aim at, and then trying 
hard to make his service strike in it. As his father 
limped out to the court, his tall, lanky, seventeen-year- 
old son served twice—and each bullet-like service hit 
the square it was aimed at. 

After the second serve his father interrupted him: 
“Red, son, John Farrell has put us up for the country 
club. We've got cards to tide us over until we’re really 
taken in, and you're entered for the state championship 
tournament that starts in a couple of weeks. Now we'll 
see whether you can really put a tennis ball where you 
want it to go.” 

Red’s blue eyes blazed, and his freckled face wore a 
whole-souled grin. 

“Great!” he whooped. 
this town!” 

John Farrell was the only acquaintance his father had 
in their new home. 

“That isn’t all,” Mr. Atwell went on. “They've got a 
pretty fair list of entries all ready—and it includes Jason 
Puyster!” : 

Red took a deep breath. For Jason Puyster was one 
of the leading ten players of the whole country, stand- 
ing among the highest on the ranking list made out 
each year by the United States Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion. He was a real topnotcher. Red would have got a 
genuine thrill just out of seeing Puyster play, to say 
nothing of being in the same tournament. 

“Gorry, I’d rather see him play than watch a whole 
Olympic meet!” Red told his father excitedly. Then 
he broke into a chuckle. “I suppose the club’ll lay in 
about eight barrels of sarsaparilla for the tournament!” 

“Not exactly—not unless all the tennis players ape 
Puyster,” grinned the elder Atwell. “All Puyster does 
to tone up his famous ‘sarsaparilla smash’ is to take a 
tiny swallow between sets, you know. And don’t laugh 
at him too much for believing that a tiny swig of pop 
makes him sure to win his match. How about your 
own superstition that your old tennis shoes help you 
play a better game? I haven’t noticed your new ones 
being sullied by so much as one grain of dust!” 

Red chuckled again. 

“Funny about those things, isn’t it?” he admitted. 
“Well, I hear Puyster laughs as much over his little pet 
stunt as I do over mine. But dog-goned if there doesn’t 
seem to be something in it in my case, at that.” 

From then on about all that the two Atwells talked 
about was the forthcoming tournament. Mr. Atwell 


J ATWELL was out on the tennis court, behind 


“Glad we know one man in 


.embankment. 


had been on the road to being a great player himself, 
when an accident on the court had resulted in crippling 
him so that he never could play again. 

Red could remember his saying wistfully: 

“I loved the game—still do—and I had visions of the 
Davis Cup team, and being up there where Tilden and 


Johnston and those fellows are to-day, son. And it 
would tickle me to death if you’d pinch-hit for me— 
if you like the game. No sport is worthy of devoting 
all your energies to, but it’s something to be proud of 
to excel at anything!” 


ED did like the game, and took to it like a duck to 

water. For years he had been practicing, under his 
father’s direction: knocking the ball against a wall 
which had a line painted on it for a net and various 
areas marked off—every stroke he made had a definite 
spot which it was supposed to hit; serving; backhand 
and forehand; smashing, lobbing, cutting. 

And tennis was not the only thing his father coached 
him on, either. Whether he was translating Caesar or 
working on algebra, playing tennis or going fishing, his 
father took a keen interest. in what he was doing. 

So it was no wonder that the forthcoming tourna- 
ment, with its chance for Red to show what he could do, 
meant more to Mr. Atwell, almost, than it did to Red 
himself—and it meant more to Red than it otherwise 
would because he knew how his father was looking for- 
ward to it. _He practiced with redoubled vigor, both at 
the club and.on his own court, and went into training 
as strict as that of a college football man. 

He was thinking of that tournament as he drove his 
little’ roadster along a wide highway just outside of 
Catasket a week before the first matches were scheduled 
—dreaming of playing the great Puyster. 

Ahead of him was a sharp turn to the right. On the 
left of the road there was a lake, and to the right a high 
He ceased his day-dreaming momentarily 
as he prepared to take the curve, honking his horn in 
warning. 

Halfway around it, he heard a roar that seemed to 
start all at once. A big car, speeding along like a 
comet under full steam, came hurtling around the cor- 
ner. It was squarely in the middle of the road, and 
Red himself had carelessly edged his car a bit too much 
toward the middle. 

There was a second when a thousand things seemed 
to dart through the mind of the paralyzed boy as that, 
monster flashed toward him. He twisted the wheel, and 
tried to drive his little flivver up the embankment. At 
the same instant the reckless driver of the Jarger car 
tried to turn out, on his own side of the road. There 
came a rending crash, as the front wheels of the big car 
side swiped one of Red’s rear ones, and his roadster was 
knocked on its side. In a blurred kind of way, because 
he was dazed from the shock, Red saw the other car 
skid through the fence along the road, and as it top- 
pled into the lake the body of the other driver was 
flung from it. It hit the water with a loud splash— 
and disappeared. 
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A moment later, 
weak and breath- 
less, he hauled his 
cargo up on the 
road. 


Half-stunned, Red crawled out of his car and ran to 
the edge of the road. He was subconsciously aware of a 
sign reading “Danger!” but he did not read the smaller 
print underneath that flaring warning. Striving des- 
perately to clear his head, he waited for a few seconds. 
The other driver did not appear on the surface of the 
water. 

“Must have been knocked out!” Red thought swiftly. 

Stopping only to tear off tie and shirt, he plunged in. 
The water was only three feet deep close to the shore, 
but the second his feet touched bottom he felt them 
stick in the clinging ooze at the bottom of the lake. 
He had great difficulty in loosening his feet, and in an 
instant comprehended the fact that the other driver 
must be stuck on the bottom of the lake. 

Dragging his feet clear, he swam through the lily pads 
and scum tothe place where the other man had gone 
down. Then he went down after him, and with wide- 
open eyes saw the body on the first plunge. 

Wildly he tore at that inert mass, trying to get. it 
loose—fought until his lungs were bursting and there 
were red spots dancing before his staring eyes. With no 
way of bracing himself, the slender youngster pulled and 
heaved as best he could. He had almost given up hope, 
when one last, desperate tug brought the body free. Red 
himself was half suffocated as he came to the top of the 
water, gasping for air. His face was positively blue, 
and the beating of his overdriven heart seemed to shake 
his body. 


OR a few seconds he paddled weakly, getting his 

breath and supporting the other man. Then he set, 
out to cover the few feet to shore. It was a hard fight, 
for Red was not a particularly good swimmer, but he 
made it through the clinging lily stems and dark green 
weeds. A moment later, weak and breathless, he had 
hauled his cargo yp on the road and was sitting there 
himself, getting his breath. 

Before he had a chance to work on the unconscious 
man by his side, that gentleman came to. It was dif- 
ficult. to tell what he looked like, because weeds and 
scum draped his hair, and his face was covered with 
mud. He sat up limply in his green flannels that had 
been white flannels, and spat weakly to free his mouth 
of ooze. Finally he got it free enough for speech. 

“Thanks,” he growled, looking grimly at the dripping, 
bedraggled boy, who was scraping the mud from his 
soaked terinis shoes before replacing them. “It’s lucky 
for me that your diving is considerably better than your 
driving.” 

“I was a lot nearer my own side of the road than you 
were,” Red reminded him hotly, getting to his feet. 

“Of course! Of course!” exploded the stocky, round- 
faced man. “Every blamed cocky red-headed kid who 
owns a scooter claims the whole highway, and—” 

He had to stop then to get some more mud out of his 
mouth, and didn’t notice that the boy’s face had gone 
white. Red was learning to hold on to his temper, but 
it was still an uncertain business, especially under gen- 
uine injustice. As the stocky man. scrambled to his 
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feet, Red’s wrathful indignation got away from him. 

“That’s enough from you,” he blazed. “You were go- 
ing around a turn at fifty miles an hour in the middle 
of the road, without honking your horn. You're going 
to pay for repairing my car, and I don’t want to hear 
another word out of you!” 

The sound of an approaching car came on the air, but 
Red paid no attention to it; for his big antagonist, after 
one amazed, inarticulate snort, had suddenly burst into 
a roar of derisive laughter. 

“Pipe down!” Red commanded furiously, taking a 
damp stride toward the big man. 

The latter, still laughing, stepped hastily back from 
the threat in Red’s attitude—and landed with a splash 
in the lake. 

Just then a huge, glittering car swept around the 
curve, and halted with grinding brakes. 

As the stocky man’s head, draped anew with dripping 
vegetation, poked itself above the level of the road- 
way it was obvious that his laugh had been washed 
away. As Red caught the look of hot anger on. the 
man’s face, he braced himself for whatever might hap- 


en. 
i But before the big man had reached Red, a feminine 
voice cried: 

“Mr. Puyster!” 

The man stopped and turned toward the car. Then 
he moved toward it, though with obvious reluctance. 

Red stood literally paralyzed with astonishment. He 
had pushed none other than Jason Puyster, one of the 
leading tennis players of the world, into the lake! 

The two young women in the car greeted the dripping 
tennis expert with mations of astonishment and 
sympathy. Red recognized them—they were the 
daughters of Mr. Van Adam, one of the most promi- 
nent in Catasket, and the founder of the country club. 
As the boy stood in the background, with arms defiantly 
folded, he heard Puyster giving-a grimly sketchy expla- 
nation of his licament as he wrapped himself in a 
blanket produced from the Van Adam’s car. The chauf- 
feur was grinning widely, and threw a discreet wink at 
the silent Red. A osc & 

“Fool thing, stepping back into the lake,” Puyster 
growled ain sentled bimeclf in the car. “But I hated 
to get into a fist fight with the young redhead.” 

“Young rowdy, I'd call him!” Red heard one of the 
young women say contemptuously as the car got in 
motion. Every face in it, except the chauffeur’s, was 
averted as the limousine swept past him. 

For a moment Red stood there quietly, and then a 
grin stole over his face. Though he was far from proud 
of the part he had played in the trouble, his grin grew 
into a chuckle, and he sat on the side of the road and 
laughed until his sides ached. Puyster’s entry into 
Catasket was not an impressive one—and he was the 
famous sportsman to whose coming all Catasket had 
Prpadiely the ay fr 

Toze 
on Red’s face. He had 
glanced casually at his feet 
—and had realized that 
those old tennis shoes of his 
were utterly, irretrievably 
Tuined! 


IGHT there Red again 

lost his head. Always 
impulsive and quick-tem- 
pered, his face whitened and 
his fists clenched. For a 
moment, soaked in thoughts” 
of the tournament as he was, 
it seemed to him that all 
his chances to shine in it 
were gone. For a few sec- 
onds he raged against his 
bad luck, against Puyster 
for having made him ruin 
his shoes— 

Then he calmed down, as 
suddenly as he had flown off 
the handle. He wasn’t the 
only one with. a supersti- 
tion— 

A grin stole over his face, 
and as his thoughts raced 
on, it deepened. 

He was still grinning 
about the entire incident— 
and the scheme he had in 
mind, too—when he got 
home that night and told 
his father what had hap- 
pened. Mr. Atwell grinned 
too, but there was more 
than a touch of seriousness 
back of the grin. 

“Puyster must be a hasty sort of fellow,” he said slow- 
ly, after a while, “and it’s aggravating to have a man 
crab at you after you've pried him out of the mud. Just 
the same, I wish you'd left all the hasty stuff to Puyster. 
Your temper is bad business, Red.” With that, he let 
the matter ride. 

But when he returned from the club that night after 
some billiards with John Farrell, he brought the sub- 
ject up again, and he was unusually serious. “Son,” he 


said, “I’m afraid you've made yourself a reputation as 
a rowdy that you'll find it hard to live down.. The club 
is teeming with wild-cat rumors about your run-in with 
Puyster. Puyster is contradicting some of them, but 
you know how people love to talk, and they’re putting 
Puyster’s contradictions down to his generous, forgiv- 
ing spirit instead of his love of truth. Puyster’s a hero 
here, you know, and you’re an unknown quantity, who 
got the hero all muddy.” 

“What are people saying anyhow?” Red demanded. 

“Well,” said his father, trying to speak lightly, “the 
worst of the rumors simmer down to this: you're sup- 
posed to have wrecked Puyster’s car and nearly drowned 
him; then you beat him up badly while he was still al- 
most unconscious.” He stopped to grin, but his eyes 
were grave. “Everybody's up in arms about the af- 
fair, and as far as ninety-eight per cent of the club is 
concerned, you're a young tough—a roughneck of the 
thirty-third degree. I guess we won't be so popular 
around there from now on!” 

Which was no exaggeration. The next afternoon 
proved it—and things got no better as time went on. 
Many of the members completely ignored Red, and he 
was always aware of whispers and unfriendly looks. A 
few, like Mr. Farrell and some of his friends, knew the 
real situation and realized that Puyster had been far 
more to blame for the trouble than Red; but all the 
rest. stood by their famous guest, whose very presence 
they considered the greatest honor the town or the club 
had ever had. ¥ 

The sensitive, high-spirited youngster t his head 
up, and perk er @ great are the club, 
just to pretend he didn’t care, but he did. Particularly 
on account of his father. There was a certain softness 
in Mr. Atwell’s ‘eyes when he looked at his son, now, 
and Red knew that he was suffering. So he buried him- 
self in tennis, and resolved grimly that he’d show ’em 
a roughneck could play tennis, anyway. Somehow. he 
felt as though the tournament might be the means of 
redeeming himself in their eyes—even while he was 
telling himself he didn’t care. 

But he did care. More than he’d admit even to him- 
self. What made it worse, even, than it would have 
been in itself, was the fact that Red himself realized 
that he had played the rowdy with the threatening ad- 
vance that sent Puyster back into the lake. The man 
had just had a very unpleasant experience—and because 
Puyster had lost his head was no reason for Red’s doing 
the same thing. 

Not that he could bring himself to forgive the tennis 
expert—on the contrary he wanted to beat him more 
than he had ever wanted anything in his life. Not so 
much for the satisfaction and fame it would bring to 
him—but to get even with him. It was a moody, down- 
cast Red who buried himself in tennis with a concen- 
tration that drove the ache from his heart. 
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Three days of this—then came. the drawing for the 
tournament. Red’s first match was with a mediocre 
player from Catasket, named Withers. He was a mid- 
dle-aged man, and Red was sure he could beat him, If 
he did, and Puyster won his first match, as was certain, 
Red and Puyster would meet in the second round. 

Gradually his whole being centered on that. match. 
He stood the cuts and slurs from people at the club, 
and stayed away. from the festivities the night before 
the first day of play. Occasionally, as he thought of the 
scheme he had cooked up in his mind to even things 
with Puyster, it lightened the shadows in his eyes, but 
even that could not make him forget his position—and 
that he was partly to blame for it. 

It was in this mood that he went out on one of the 
outlying courts next day, and beat Withers without 
effort. There were fourteen courts at the Catasket 
Club, and the Number One court, where Puyster was to 
play all his matches, had been surrounded with many 
tiers of wooden benches. Three thousand people waéched 
Puyster win, but only the umpire, his father and Mr. 
Farrell watched Red. 

After the match, Puyster was still playing; so they 
went over to size up his game. He was a marvelous 
player, no doubt about that. His game was to return 
everything, with a slice on the ball which caused it to 
take erratic bounds. He was a wonderful court coverer, 
returned everything, and then waited for his opponent 
to make an error. 

“You know about handling a chopped ball, son—your 
game’ll be to sweep him off his feet,” Mr. Atwell told 
him. “What a player he is!” 

There were no social functions that night for the ten- 
nis players, because they wanted to keep in training; so 
the club was almost deserted soon after dinner. By 
eleven o’clock it was empty, and when Puyster and Von 
Adam went into the locker room to change into bath- 
ing suits Puyster remarked: 

“Guess we'll have the pool to ourselves. Funny, but 
there are two things I always do in a tournament. Get 
a swim before going to bed to make me sleep—” 

“And take a sip of sarsaparilla between sets, eh?” 
laughed young Von Adam. 

The famous tennis player joined in the laughter. 

“Right you are, but I was thinking of something more 
sensible. I always get up early, too. Makes me feel 
logy to sleep late.” 

As they emerged from the locker room they saw a 
tall, slender figure running (Continued on page 49) 


Red was not him- 

self—he played 

better than he 
knew how. 
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Jibby Jone 


ELL, I guess even the brightest fellows can 
make mistakes now and then, but I never ex- 
pected Jibby Jones to make such a mistake as 
he made with the snake bait. That certainly 
was a whale of a mistake. 

You see, we were down on Fire Island Beach for the 
summer, because Jibby’s father had finished writing his 
book about the Mississippi River, and he was going to 
write one about Fire Island Beach, and Jibby’s father 
had rented this cabin from Cap’n Noah Tuck, and 
Jibby had asked me to spend the summer with him. 

So, along about the second day we were there, Jibby 
Jones and I and Hen Tuck—he was old Cap'n Noah 
Tuck’s boy—were standing and talking in a wind bowl 
among the sand dunes right near the cabin. A wind bowl 
is a hollow the wind has hollowed out in the dunes and 
is nothing but sand. This one was about sixty feet across 
the top and maybe thirty feet high at the sides, and 
open at one side where the wind blewin. The floor of the 
bowl was mostly level and smooth as any floor, except 
where the wind had made little sand ripples. Toward 
the edges the floor sloped up some but the walls were 
almost as steep as they could be, There were a few 
shells and small pebbles on the sandy floor, but what 
took my eye was some rows of holes away up in the 
side of the bowl, four or five feet below the top. They 
were the size of bank-swallow holes and looked like 
them. 

“Bank-swallow holes, huh?” I asked Hen Tuck. “Or 
do you call them cliff-swallows here?” 

This Hen Tuck is a queer sort of fellow. He’s bright 
and there isn’t much he don’t know about, Fire Island 
Beach or Great South Bay or the Atlantic Ocean on the 
other side of Fire Island Beach, but he has seven mil- 
lion freckles on his face and hands and legs and his 
hair is as red as a brick wall, He was born right there 
on Fire Island Beach and he had lived right there ever 
since, except for going to school some in winter, over 
at Bay Shore. They call the men who spend their time 
on and around the bay “baymen,” and Hen Tuck was a 
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“bay-kid” if ever there was one. 
“Why, no, George,” he said, “we 
don’t call them one or ’tother. We 

call them toads.” 
* I was going to say that I 
/ . thought that was a funny name to 
call a bank-swallow but Jibby 
Jones gave Hen a look and began 
climbing up the side of the wind 
- bowl. I went after him, of course, 
and it was a hard climb, The 
sand slipped when we tried to 
climb up it and we had to lean 
close, but we got up to where we 
could look into the holes. There 
was a toad in every hole—a big 
fat toad, squatted down with its 
head to the opening of the hole, 
blinking its eyes. When we poked 
a finger at one it backed into the 
hole farther and we could not see 
it. because of the darkness. So 
Jibby slid down the bank again 
and stood looking at the holes, I 
don’t know how many of those 
holes there were—fifty or a hun- 
dred, in two or three even rows. 
They were the toad nests, put up 
there for safety, but how those 
toads ever got up there and made 
those holes I can’t guess. We 
never saw one going up and we 
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It was a hard never saw one coming down and 
climb, The I don’t know how they could 
sand slipped climb up that sand wall. I know 
and we had they couldn't fly up there. 

to leanclose. 


EN TUCK didn’t seem to 

think much about those toad 

holes because he’d known them all 

his life, but old Jibby stood there 

thinking about them, his long 

nose that is like the jib sail of a boat pointing right 
at them. 

“So that’s it!” he said after awhile, and then he 
looked down at the sand floor of the wind bowl. “I 
thought these were bird tracks; they must be toad 
tracks.” 

Well, I guessed so, too. For all I knew they might 
be toad tracks, but there were not many of them— 
only one or two. They did not show that many toads 
had been hopping around down there. 

Well, by and by we thought we would walk down to 
the village—Ocean Beach—because Mr. Jones wanted 
us to rent a post-office box in the post-office in the ice 
cream store, so we started down there. 

“George,” Jibby said to me as we went along, “are 
you going to college when you get through high school?” 

“Yes,” I said. “I want to. I guess Father will send 
me if he can afford it then.” 

“T want to go to college,” Jibby said, “and I’m going 
whether Father can afford it or not. I’m going to earn 
the money myself, and save it, and have it on hand 
when the time comes.” 

“How much have you got now?” I asked him. 

“T’ve got three hundred dollars,” he said. “A little 
more than that. I’ve got three hundred and six dollars 
and fourteen cents.” 

“You'll need a lot more than that,” I said. 

“That’s so, George,” he said, and then he turned to 
Hen Tuck. “How can folks make money here on Fire 
Island Beach, Hen?” he asked. 

“Some fishes,” Hen said. “Pa he fishes some, and he 
picks blueberries and beach plums some when they're 
ripe, and he rents out his boat some, and he clams for 
clams some. Now and again Pa nets for shrimp. Once 
in awhile Pa gathers driftwood to sell folks. Pa he does 
odd jobs from time to time, like mendin’ roofs. There 
ain’t much Pa don’t do.” 

“Do any of those things pay much?” Jibby asked, but 
the very looks of Hen Tuck were enough of an answer. 
Hen hadn’t a coat, he never wore any- 
thing but a shirt without a collar, and a 
pair of pants cut down from an old pair, 
sewed together with twine and a. sail 
needle except where they were pinned to- 
gether with safety pins. 

“No, they don’t pay much,” Hen said. 
“Pa and me would go away from here if 
we wasn’t looking for the treasure.” 

“What treasure?” I asked. 

“Great-great-grandpop’s treasure,” Hen 
said, “It’s buried somewheres on Fire 
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Island Beach—thousands of dollars, I reckon—but we 
don’t know where. Great-great-grandpop hunted for it 
until he died, and Great-grandpop hunted for it until he 
died, and Grandpop hunted for it until he died, and Pop 
and me has been huntin’ for it right along. Pirates got 
it and buried it, but we don’t know where. We're hunt- 
in’ for it.” 

“Well, I don’t believe hunting that treasure is the way 
for me to get money for college,” Jibby drawled. “If it’s 
going to take as much more time to find that treasure as 
has been spent on it already I’m afraid I can’t wait for 
that. I want to go to college before my great-great- 
grandchildren grow up. How else do they get money 
here, Hen?” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, Jibby,” Hen said seri- 
ously, “there ain't much made here except by running 
stores or owning cottages to rent, or owning land to sell 
to folks.” 


IGHT there Jibby stopped short and pointed to a 

sign that was standing in some boggy land along- 
side of us. It was a big painted sign and said that 
these two hundred fine building lots would be sold at 
auction in three weeks. 

“How much are those lots liable to bring at auction, 
Hen?” he asked. 

“T don’t know for sure,” Hen said. “Pa says the best 
of them ought to bring maybe a hundred and: twenty 
dollars and from that down to fifty dollars, You can’t 
tell at an auction. Pa says they’re good enough lots 
if Ocean Beach keeps on growing. They ought to be 
worth good money soon; the man that owned’ them died 
and his estate has to sell them quick, to divide the 
money among the heirs.” 

“T don’t know but what that’s the thing for me—the 
thing to give me my college money, George,” Jibby 
said. “You see what that sign says—'Twenty per cent 
cash down; balance on mortgage.’ That means a man 
needs only ten dollars to buy a fifty dollar lot, and 
only thirty dollars to buy a lot that will cost one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, And with this beach only forty 
or fifty miles from New York City these lots ought to 
jump in value every year as this beach gets built up 
with cottages, I’m going to buy some of these lots at 
the auction. I only wish I had more money. Hen, 
how do you make money when you need some?” 

Hen Tuck thought quite awhile. 

“Well, now that. I come to think of it,” he said, “I 
don’t know that I ever have made much. Dime here 
and a dime there, odd jobs, and that’s about all. Mostly 
I hunt treasure. I did’ make two dollars once, all in a 
whack.” 

“How'd you do that?” Jibby asked him. 

“Helpin’ catch snakes,” Hen said. “Feller came over 
from the mainland—from New York, where the Zoo is 
—and he wanted some snakes, so I helped him catch 
them and he gave me two dollars. I never knew there 
were any snakes on Fire Island Beach until he told me. 
Pa told him there wasn’t any, and I told him there 
wasn't any, but he thought he knew there was and—” 

Old Jibby Jones put his finger alongside of that big 
nose of his and began digging into his memory. 

“Wait! Wait a minute!” he said, thinking hard, “I 
read about that; it was in a newspaper. Last year, 
wasn’t it? Those snakes fvere—were—they were hog- 
snakes, hog-nosed snakes. That’s right, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, that’s right,” Hen Tuck said. “That’s what he 
called them.” 

Jibby was all excited—as excited as he ever gets. 

“That’s our money, George,” he said, clapping his 
hands together. “I remember it all now. The good old 
thinking apparatus hasn’t gone back on me; not a bit! 
Sometimes we have to poke it up a bit, but it is still 
working fine. ‘Heterodon,’ that’s the name of the snake. 
It has a pug nose, like a pig. Ugly blotched snake, isn’t 
it, Hen? But harmless, perfectly harmless. It flattens 
its head when it is teased. They call it.a flathead, or a 
flat-headed adder or a blowing viper. Yes?” 

“That’s it,” Hen said. “That’s the reptile. The man 
wanted all he could get of them.” 

“But what for?” I asked. 

“Snake food Jibby cried, remembering all he had 
read, now thatthe remembered part of it. “The man 
was from the Bronx Zoo and he came over here to hunt 
hog-nosed snakes to feed the King Cobra at the Zoo— 
the biggest snake in the world and one of the hardest to 
suit with food. The King Cobra is one of the hardest 
snakes to keep alive and happy and well; it has an 
appetite that has to be coaxed or it 
starves itself to death. It eats nothing 
but lizards and serpents, and I don’t Know 
how many lizards it needs for a full meal 
—dozens maybe, or hundreds. It comes 
from the Malay Islands and is ten feet 
long, and it loves hog-nosed snakes more 
than I love pie. George, there’s a fortune 
in this! We.catch hog-nosed snakes for 
the zoo; we get the money and buy lots 
at auction sales; we sell the lots for big 
money—” 
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catch, those hog-nosed 
“We had to hunt 


“They're not so easy to 
snakes,’ Hen said, shaking his head. 
in a lot of wind bowls—” : 

“Wind bowls?” exclaimed Jibby. “You said ‘wind 
bowls’? What do the hog-nosed snakes eat, Hen?” 

“Toads,” Hen said. “That’s what the man said.” 

“T knew it!” Jibby cried. “That's why you get your 
hog-nosed snakes in the wind bowls. Didn’t we just see 
the toads’ nests in that wind bowl by our cabin? Why, 
Hen, this beats hunting your great-great-grandfather’s 
treasure a thousand miles from Sunday! Think of all 
the zoos in this country! Think of all the King Cobras 
in the zoos! And all of them hungry for hog-nosed 
snakes and not getting one tenth as many as they want. 
And think of the dozens of zoos that would have more 
King Cobras if they could get hog-nosed snakes enough 
to feed them and keep them fat and cheerful and 
happy! Why, boys, we can start in now and sell hog- 
nosed snakes all the rest of our lives! Big money! A 
fortune in it! Catch hog-nosed snakes, sell them to the 
zoo people, buy Ocean Beach lots and pay only twenty 
per cent down, sell the lots, catch more snakes—! It’s 
wonderful !” : 

“They're not so easy to catch,” Hen said again. 
“You've got to hunt through dozens of wind bowls un- 
til you come to one with a wiggle-waggle trail of a hog- 
nosed snake in the soft sand—” 

“But that’s just it!” cried Jibby Jones, and he 
laughed. “We don’t go at it that way. We don’t waste 
time hunting around for the snakes; we make the 
snakes come to us.” 


HES looked puzzled at this, and I know I did, but I 
knew that when Jibby said a thing could be done 
he knew how to do it. 

“Hog-nosed snakes eat toads,” he said. “Now hog- 
nosed snakes go where the toads are—here a toad and 
there a toad and away over yonder, three miles off, an- 
other toad. We'll fix that. We'll get all the toads in 
one place; we'll corral all the toads in that wind bowl 
by our cabin—make it a toad headquarters for Fire 
Island Beach. And then what? If the hog-nosed snakes 
want to eat they'll have to come to our wind bowl. 
One will come there and see the toads—maybe we'll 
catch one snake and show him the toads and then tum 
him loose—and he will go and tell the next snake, and 
he’ll tell the next and by and by all the hog-nosed 
snakes on Fire Island Beach for the whole twenty or 
thirty miles of it, will know we have a corner on toads 
right there by our cabin, and they'll all come wiggling 
and squirming to that one wind bowl.” 

‘I bet a dollar they would, too!” declared Hen Tuck. 


“And then the word would pass to the hog-nosed 
snakes over on the mainland and they would come over, 
too,” Jibby said. “They’d come from dll up and down 
the coast—from up Cape Cod way and down around 
New Jersey. There’s big money in this, George! But 
the first thing for me to do is to go over to the Bronx 
Zoo and arrange with them to buy the hog-nosed snakes 
we catch, and fix a price by the dozen or by the hun- 
dred. I'll do that to-morrow. And you and Hen will 
stay at the wind bow] and receive the toads and pay for 
them.” 

“Receive the toads?” Hen Tuck asked. 

“Receive them and dump them in our wind bowl,” 
Jibby said. “We'll pay some kids to hunt up toads and 
bring them there. We'll pay them, say, five cents a 
toad for every toad: they bring.” 

Well, Hen Tuck’s mouth just fell wide open and he 
stared at Jibby. 

“Five cents a toad!” he exclaimed. 
toad?” 
“Why, what's the matter with that?” Jibby asked. 
“Well, it sort of seems like a lot to pay for toads,” 
Hen said doubtfully. “Here on Fire Island Beach any- 
way. I know mighty well I’d like to fetch you toads at 

a cent apiece, let alone five cents.” 


O Jibby. thought this over. There certainly were 

a lot of kids on Fire Island Beach with’ nothing 
much to do and, when you come to think of it, a toad 
is a rather easy thing to catch, if you find one. It can’t 
hop as far.as a grasshopper can, and it can’t wiggle 
away like a snake, and it can’t flap its wings and fly 
away like a sparrow, because it hasn’t any wings. 

“You wouldn’t pay five cents, then?” Jibby asked. 
“You think a cent would do?” 

“T wouldn’t pay over a cent a toad; no sir!” Hen 
Tuck said. 

“All right, then, a cent it is!” Jibby said. “And we 
three will go into this as equal partners. What we make 
we'll divide between us, even up. I'll put in the money 
to pay expenses, and that comes back to me out of the 
first profits from the sale of the lots we buy at auction. 
That's fair, isn’t it?” 

We said it was and we went on down to the post- 
office and rented the post-office box for Mr. Jones and 
then went back to our wind bowl to get it ready for a 
few more toads. We got together some driftwood and 
made a tight fence a couple of feet high at the open 
side, to keep the. toads in the wind bowl. We figured 
that a hog-nosed snake would get in easily enough if it 
once guessed toads were in there. 

The next morning Jibby Jones took the first boat 
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over to Bay Shore — the Traveler IJ, it was—and 
went to New York on the train the business men mostly 
take, for quite a few men summer on the beach and go 
to business every day. Jibby was to see the man at the 
zoo about getting his supply of hog-nosed snakes from 
us. Hen and I stayed at the wind bowl. 


NE immediately Hen began to be restless. He 
had spent quite a little time the evening before, 
hunting up kids and offering to pay them a cent a toad 
for any toad they could deliver at our wind bowl but 
not a kid had shown up yet with a single toad, and I 
thought Hen was afraid none were coming and that he 
was worried about it. But by and by he spoke up. 

“George,” he said, “if you don’t mind I guess I'd 
rather. hunt toads than be in this partnership to buy 
lots and sell them. I never was in a partnership before 
and I would rather have the money than put it into 
lots. What do you say if I pull out of the partnership 
and hunt toads for you and Jibby?” 

“Why, that would be all right,” I said. “You can if 
you want to, Hen. I can handle the, job of receiving the 
toads all right, I guess. Go ahead, if you want to, Hen.” 

Say! He was gone like a streak of lightning, holding 
up those baggy pants with one hand and just leaping 
over the sand like a dog with a can tied to its tail. And 
he hadn’t any more than gone out of sight until the 
first toad hunters began to arrive. 

I don’t know what I had expected. I guess I had ex- 
pected to see some little kid come wading along with 
one toad in a tin can, or maybe—if he was a lucky kid 
—with two toads in a cardboard box. Something like 
that. 

I'd better explain that in Ocean Beach there are no 
real streets. Instead of streets there are sort of side- 
walks, four or five feet wide, either plank or cement, 
and as there are no streets for teams or automobiles 
people use little wagons, the kind children play with 
and call “express wagons.” Well, the first toad hunter 
to arrive was a boy named Sam Judge, a summer boy 
from New York City, and he came yanking one of those 
little wagons through the sand, and the wagon had two 
big cardboard boxes on it—the kind canned milk comes 
in, about a bushel size. He came up panting and sweat- 
ing. 

“Where do I put the toads?” he asked. 

“Right inside this fence,” I said, and then I got a look 
into those two boxes, There wasn’t one toad in a box, 
or two toads in a box—those boxes were filled to the 
top with toads! 

“Two hundred and forty in this lot,” Sam Judge said. 
“You keep track; I'll be back (Continued on page 35) 


Along came a little codger about five years old with a tin 


pail. 
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Dal was close behind 
him now, behind 
Number Six gun. 


sea. At Pier Five of Bremerton Navy Yard she 

lay, a lean white hull with yellow superstructure 

and black five-inch rifles thrusting deadly noses 
over the side. Fore and aft, upon her raised fore- 
castle and poopdeck, in the sunken well-deck below and 
between the two, men were working hurriedly. Stores 
were coming aboard and stores were being lowered to 
the dock; sea lashings were being passed on everything 
movable. The ship fairly hummed. 

Dal Hawken, petty officer third class, of the yeoman, 
or clerical branch, a lean, muscular nineteen-year-old, 
came running down the forecastle to the ladder leading 
to the well-deck. With a hand on each ladder rail, he 
slid to the well-deck and laughed up at the huge boat- 
swain’s mate who had_ followed. 

“Now, you stay off this fo’cas’le!” bellowed Porky 
Bowman angrily. “Do your skylarkin’ somewhere else! 
If I catch you up here again—” 

Dal laughed and ran aft to the executive office, where 
he should have been for the past half hour, hard at 
work. Under the poopdeck was the little office, with a 
round air port opening on the quarterdeck. This air 
port was open and as he neared the office Dal heard the 
voices of “Efficiency Mac,” the executive officer, and 
Whittington, the chief yeoman, who was ship’s writer 
and Dal’s immediate boss. 

“The ship’s complement of yeomen has only one 
vacancy for a second-class,” Dal heard Whittington say. 
“That, means a choice between Hawken and Benson. 
Fach is qualified; each has just finished his required 
year as third-class. Hawken, I think, is brighter, a bet- 
ter stenographer, has the more thorough knowledge of 
Navy paper work.” 

“Yes,” came “Efficiency Mae’s” dry voice, “but Ben- 
son is more reliable. Look at Hawken’s desk! Piled 
with work! And he—I saw him a few minutes ago, 
from the bridge—is on the fo’cas’le with a powder flag 
wrapped around him, and a bayonet between his teeth, 
having his picture taken as a pirate! He skylarks up 
and down the ship like a kid of ten. Intelligence, 
education, are worth not one small whoop if they don’t 
hook up to the day’s job! So if we can rate only one 
second-class, my choice is Benson!” 

Dal’s tanned face turned suddenly serious. However 
much he skylarked, he never lost sight of his one am- 
bition—to finish his enlistment two years from now in 
chief yeoman’s brass-buttoned uniform. To do this, 
he must be advanced to yeoman second, yeoman first, 
and chief yeoman, exactly at the end of the required 
year in each rating. Above everything, he had wanted 
to go back to Dallas holding the highest noncommis- 
sioned rank of the Service; show the family that, in 
spite of the fool prank that had caused his expulsion 
from High a month before graduation, he could amount 
to something. : 

“Efficiency Mac's” contemptuous remark had more 
than stung, it had amazed Dal. For he had thought 
himself so much the better yeoman that Cy Benson, the 
canteen-yeoman hadn’t a chance against him. And now, 
Cy got the rate! He must wait—Josephus Daniels 
knew how long!—for another vacancy! That meant 
that his hopes of making chief were shot! 

Dal didn’t care to face the keen-eyed, sharp-tongued 
Exec just then. Particularly not with empty hands. 


Ts third-class cruiser Shenandoah made ready for 


He slipped down the after-ladder to the berth-deck and 


ran for’ard along the alleyway to the pay office. Cy 
Benson, checking his lists of canteen stores, looked up 
and nodded. Cy was serious as a preacher, slow-think- 
ing, conscientious, but a good scout. But Dal was close 
to disliking his successful rival just then. He grunted, 
got the pay accounts he wanted, and went sulkily out. 

“Transfer pay accounts for the short-timers,” said Dal 
shortly to Whittington. The chief glanced at Dal, then 
at the papers. Dal caught the queer look and it deep- 
ened his sense of injury. What if he did “play flats” a 
little? Didn't he know his work? Then the thought 
came—yes, he knew his work, but did he always do it 
promptly and well? He had an uncomfortable feeling 
that losing out on advancement had been his own fault, 
after all; that he couldn’t pass the buck. 

“But the paymaster hasn’t signed them,” remarked 
Whittington. “He's in the wardroom. Have him sign 
und—come straight back, will you, Hawken? We want 
to get these men transferred; sail at one, you know.” 

Another dig! Dal knew that he should have seen 
that the accounts were signed. Whittington shouldn’t 
have to check all his work. And he wasn’t reliable; he 
had to be told to come straight back, like a child sent 
on an errand. 


S he stepped outside and turned through the water- 

tight door into the dim cabin country, he collided 
forcibly with the form of “jack-o’-the-dust” Bundy, the 
ordinary seaman in charge of provisions storerooms. 
Bundy, grunting, grinned maliciously, screwing up his 
shifty black eyes and tobacco-stained mouth. 

“Ho, there, Yeoman,” he mocked. “Late again for 
something? Watch out for me, boy!” 

Dal, glaring, did not reply. The chance encounter 
with the hulking Arkansan did not better his mood, 
as he continued his errand through the cabin country— 
the big compartment under the poopdeck upon which 
the stateroom doors of the officers’ quarters opened. 

His rubber heels fell silently on the shellacked lino- 
leum. He had taken several steps in the dimness be- 
fore he saw, leaning as if asleep on the big paymas- 
ter’s safe, a squat, wide figure—Ben Whitehead, the 
negro laundryman, Ben was unofficial comedian of 
the Shenandoah. He was Jamaican-born and talked 
in a whining cockney dialect. His arms were like a 
gorilla’s; the skin of his bullet head was so loose that he 
could lift his eyebrows a couple of inches and flap his 
ears like a mule. 

As able seaman and cook, he had been years in sail- 
ing ships; had served in the Navy during the Spanish- 
American War. He was a chanteyman, a clog-dancer, 
and a born clown. But for all his monkey antics that 
amused the erew, “Efficiency Mac” had his eye on Ben. 
Lazy, dirty, an inveterate liar and gambler, the negro 
was as insolent as he dared to be to petty officers and 
officers. 

Dal’s first thought was to ask Ben about the twenty 
long-overdue dollars Ben owed him. Then he decided 
to pick a better place for dunning Ben. Enlisted men 
were not supposed to lend money, nor to come into the 
cabin country except on business. So Dal wen‘ on to 
the ladder leading down, to the wardroom. Here he 
found the paymaster; a ‘grouchy figure, playing aces- 
deuces’ (navy-style backgammon) with the navigator. 
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“Wait a minute, Hawken!” growled the 
paymaster. “I’ve some more papers in my 
room. Come, on up and I'll get ’em for 
you.” 

Dal followed him up the ladder to the 
cabin country. The paymaster was turn- 
ing into his stateroom when he saw Ben 
Whitehead. He roared at the negro, who 
straightened like a cat and skatéd back- 
ward ten feet, and then looked blankly 
about. 

“Hi'm wytin’ for the hexecutive hof- 
ficer,” Ben said calmly. 

“Well, don’t make my safe your bed! 
And move back, while you're at it! You're 
too fragrant for my taste! Good scrub- 
bing with sand and canvas is what you 
need.” 


UDDENLY, as he glowered at Ben, 

the paymaster’s sallow face turned 
white. He rushed forward and snatched 
at the safe door handle. It turned and he 
gasped as the door opened. Dal stared wide-eyed. Into 
the safe that very morning Paymaster Ledoux had put 
nearly seventy-five thousand dollars! The paymaster 
jerked out the currency drawer, emptied it on the safe 
top and began furiously to thumb the sheaves of bills. 
His sigh of relief when he found the count correct could 
be heard the length of the cabin country. He mopped 
his dripping face with a handkerchief, 
_ “You opened that safe!” he cried accusingly, whirl- 
ing upon Ben. 

“Hi hopen ’im? Bah Jove! Hi fink Hi see you hopen 
em. 

“Shut your insolent mouth!” roared the paymaster. 
“You'll wear gray in 84-Prison for this job. Wait un- 
til I find the executive officer!” 

Ben stared after the paymaster’s vanishing figure; his 
ears flapped thoughtfully. Then he looked at Dal. 
Meeting the little apish eyes, Dal suddenly wondered 
if Ben were just the clown he pretended to be; if he 
were not really a pretty deep, shrewd customer, who 
laughed at those who laughed at him. 

“Mah word!” said Ben. “’E fink Hi hopen ’im.” Like 
a big ape, he slid forward and turned the door handle— 
and opened the safe. The paymaster had rushed away 
without locking it. “’Ow you lock ’is fing?” the negro 
asked of Dal, who showed him. 

“Better get for’ard, Ben!” he advised. “Stay out of 
here, from now on. And dig up that twenty bucks of 
mine, too. I’m tired of your excuses!” 

“Hi don’t got no money now, ’t all. But Hi see ha- 
bout hit, Yeoman.” 

They stepped through the water-tight door and on 
the quarterdeck faced “Efficiency Mac” and the ex- 
cited paymaster. The Exec’s sharp blue eyes went to 
Ben, but he spoke to Dal. 

“Hawken,” he said curtly. “Let’s hear what you know 
of this business.” 

Dal told what he knew, without saying anything 
about the paymaster’s leaving the safe unlocked. “Effi- 
ciency Mac” was studying Ben’s blank, black face. 

_ “Now, Pay, you didn’t by any chance forget to lock 
it this morning?” 

“With seventy-five thousand in it?” cried the paymas- 
ter. “Ridiculous! In all my time I’ve never left 
it unlocked! Absurd!” 

Ben’s little eyes turned solemnly to Dal; he crossed 
them in a weird way he had, and worked his eyebrows 
furiously up and down, flapping his ears as accom- 
paniment. Dal clapped his hand over his mouth to 
muffle a hysterical giggle. 

“Whitehead!” snapped “Efficiency Mac,” who had, 
said the crew, eyes in the back of his head. “Stop that 
infernal wiggling of your face! Now, Hawken! Why 
the snickering?” 

“He—he—the paymaster left it unlocked just now, 
when he came out!” 


’ 


“Absurd!” shouted the paymaster, but suddenly 
turned red and subsided. 
“Well, that’s that!” shrugged “Efficiency Mac.” 


“You've alibied him, Pay. If you’d locked it this last 
time, I’d send him over to the Philadelphia for general 
court-martial. But there’s no evidence against him, 
now.” He whirled upon Ben. 

“But I've had my eye on you for long, Whitehead! 
Watch—your—step! Now, get for'ard! Siggie nao!” 


HE Shenandoah was standing down the Straits of 
Juan de Fuca toward open sea, by nightfall. At 
five minutes of ten the quartermaster on watch waked 
Dal, where he slept on a desk in the office. Dal dressed 
sleepily, stopped at the ship-fitters’ bench for coffee, 
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then climbed the ladder to the forecastle and turned aft 
toward the poopdeck, to stand his watch between the 
automatic life buoys. 

The moon shone fitfully, as the 
mitted, but its light and the pale r of the standing- 
lights on the deckhouses in the well-deck, barely broke 
the darkness. Dal was opposite and above the canteen, 
or ship’s store, when footfall below made him stop. 
He looked down. The canteen was a square steel dec 
house, with door opening on wide space 
separating it from the next house forward. At first Dal 
aw nothing, heard nothing more except the swash of 
ater slapping the cruiser’s side. 

Then a shadow moved. A flash of moonlight showed 
a short, wide figure in the passageway before the can- 
teen door. It might have been a quartermaster going 
aft to read the patent log, or an oiler from the evapora- 
tor room. But the shape of the dark figure made Dal 
think instantly of the scene in the cabin country that 
morning. He leaned over the rail. If that were not 
Ben Whitehead, with hand on the canteen door pad- 


drifting clouds per- 


ng out, and was answered by a 
startled grunt. He swung over and dropped to the 
well-deck eight feet below. But the prowler had van- 
s It was useless to try locating him in the dark 
well-deck; so Dal came back und tried the padlock. It 


hung seeurely on the heavy bra s hasp. 
“Th funny!” Dal d to himself. But the ecan- 
teen seemed secure against anything but the sledge- 


hamme So he went aft and took his wateh on the 
poopdi 

It was ship routine that the canteen should be opened 
with the bugler’s call of mess-gear, at 7:20 each morm- 
ing. Dal was coming sleepily down the well-deck with 
his bueket of fresh water when Cy Benson, aper- 
white, leaped out of the passageway before the can- 
ieen door. 

“Canteen’s been robbed!” he cried to Dal. “Hun- 
dred dollars gone from the register and a lot of stuff 
from the shelves!” 

Instantly, Dal thought of the prowler he had seen. 
But Cy ¥ rushing aft to wake the paymaster. Dal 
bathed and dressed hurriedly, then joined the curious 
group standing before the locked canteen. 

“Funny robbery!” the men were saying. “Canteen 
was locked when Cy came up this morning. The two 
air ports are dogged down from the inside and there’s 
no sign of breaking in on the door. Funny! Maybe 
Cy’s cuckoo—or mighty wise . . 

‘Cy and the paymaster, with Kelly, the master-at- 


ce 


up. Cy unlocked the canteen and 
rushing from one point to another. 
“But how could it. be robbed, Benson?” he cried an- 
grily. “Except through the air ports or the door, if 
can’t be entered. Houdini himseli—”’ Then he whirled 


urms, came hurrying 
the paymaster began 


upon Kelly: “Go get that negro, Whitehead! Bring 
him here on the double!” 
Most of the men trickled away as the boatswain’s 


mates’ pipes shrilled “pipe-down” to breakfast. But this 
mystery was more interesting to Dal than his ham and 
eggs. Kelly came down the deck, | acting Ben White- 
Imly eating sandwic 


You robbed the canteen! 


“Whitehead! 
paymaster. 
Ben gulped down his dwich, then stared with 
crossed eyes at the paymaster’s waggling finger. 
“Hoh! Hi did?” he said politely, flapping his ears. 
“You think you're clever!” bellowed the paymaster. 
“But you'll do time for this. Now, you might as well 
ake a clean breast of it!” 
“Him here Hall right, 


cried the 


then! Hi don't got 


” snapped the paymaster. “Then 
the whole laundry! I'll 


Ali ate breakfast thoughtfully. While the paymas- 

rs suspicion of Ben had match is own, 
was no shred of evidence again r Nothing 
had been found in his clothe; g or in the laundry. 
Anyway, how could Ben or anyone else get into that 
steel box without going through the air ports (which 
were too small to let a child through) or the door? How 
could he enter through the door and leave no trace of 
breaking in? The lock was sound and Cy had turned 
in his key to the paymaster at 5:30 the preceding 
evening. 

Around the mess table, there were some avho saw 
this as clearly Dal and said that perhaps Cy Benson 
knew more than he had told. 

“Well,” said a gunner’s mate, “even if the Board of 
Investigation doesn’t recommend Cy for a court, for 
taking the money himself, he'll always be under sus 
picion. You should worry, eh, Hawken? Your deadly 
rival’s in a jam and so you win the race by default!” 

This was a new angle of the situation. With Cy 
permanently under suspicion, that single vacancy was 
Dal’s, without any effort on his part. But this brought 
thought of Cy’s pale, worried face. That picture made 
Dal uncomfortable. He tried to tell himself that it was 
no business of his, one way or the other. But his mind 


“Whitehead! 


You robbed the canteen!” cried the paymaster. 


was 


not eased; the thought of Benson remained. 
Near eleven o'clock Dal passed through the fo 
berth deck compartment on his way to the pay office. 
The brig, or ship prison, consisted of two small cells 
on this deck. aman with an automatic and billy 
walked post before them. Ben Whitehead called to 
Dal, who turned and went rather unwillingly over to 
the cell. 
“Yeoman,” 
twenty dolls 


id Ben in a sad tone, “Hi fink you lose 
Hi don’t rob ’at canteen, but paymas- 
ter, ’e don’t stop huntil hold Ben wear ’em ball han’ 
n. S’pose you want twenty dollar, better ’elp Ben!” 
f you didn’t rob the canteen, what were you doing 
at its door at four bells last night?” demanded Dal in 
a low tone. 

Ben rolled his apish eyes amazedly. “Yeoman! 
don’t be by ‘at canteen-door no time last night!” 

Mechanically, Dal moved back; Ben was too odorous 
for close qua he moved, a thought came to him. 


Hi 


“I believe 35 he said more to himself than to 
Ben. “I was within four feet of whoever that. wa I 
would have smelled you. But still, even if that were 


someone else, you could still have robbed the canteen, 
later. . . . Guess I'll have to tell the Exec.” 
As he stepped frowningly through the door into the 
next compartment, he faced the “jack-o’-the-dust.” 
“Well, yeomun, yer twenty’s shot!” grinned Bundy 
ma ae iously. “They'll sho’ hang that niggah!” 
, I don’t know!” drawled Dal. He had no use 
y. “Nothing on him, any more than there's 


ad nothin’ to do with it!” 
“Tl poke yer nose for ye! 


ng out his chin 
ch other! Now, put 


“Where I come gg they po 
up or shut up!” 

But Bundy, glaring at him, with hands in the pockets 
of his dungaree trousers, suddenly turned gray. His 
hands worked furiously in his pockets. He whirled and 
shot across the deck to the door of his storeroom. Al- 
most instantly he came rushing out again, snapped the 
lock on the door, and leaped for the ladder to the well- 
deck. Then, catching sight of the staring Dal, he 
slowed his pace, and climbed the ladder with delibers 
tion. 

“Well!” breathed. Dal. 
cuckoo?” 

He tossed his papers onto the desk in the pay office 
and followed Bundy. The jack-o’-the-dust slouched 
along the well-deck, swinging his big bunch of keys. 
Dal had almost forgotten (Continued on page 37) 
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Part II 


HERE by the wrecked “hot dog” stand, Joe 
Crockett brought to a startling finish his story 
of that wild midnight fight: “Dad,” he said, 


“those thugs weren’t really drunk. They pitched « 


into Bart and me because they aimed to wreck your 
stand... . . You know what happened last night.” 

Bart Miller and his father looked puzzled, but Mr. 
Crockett admitted slowly, “Maybe you're right, Joe.” 
Then because he fully trusted the big, upright, suc- 
cessful oil man and his son, Mr. Crockett told the Mil- 
lers what had happened. 

The whole thing hinged on the fact that scheming 
Henry Jargen knew the Crocketts were hard up. Re- 
peated crop failures had necessitated Mr. Crockett's 
mortgaging their ranch near Dixon. Then Dixon’s oil 
boom brought the Crocketts a chance to earn some- 
thing with a “hot dog” stand. But the boom brought 
also great need of a staunch, fearless mayor. So when 
Jim Crockett was nominated to run against Jargen, he 
decided that it was his duty to win. Then, as Jim 
told the Millers, the night before the thugs’ attack, 
Jargen had come and offered him big money to drop 
out of the race. Blistered by Jim’s scathing refusal, 
Jargen had left belching threats. 

“So I reckon maybe Jargen’s back of to-night’s trou- 
ble,” wound up Jim Crockett. He hesitated, then went 
on: “Of course, we may be near the end of our hard 
luck. If old Dad Burnett is right, and he’s the best 
free-lance geologist around here, we may find oil on our 
ranch—” 

Then it came out that old friends of Crockett’s were 
to finance the necessary drilling, on a share basis, but 
no reliable driller could be found; whereupon the big- 
hearted Millers agreed to drill the Crockett well. 

“And we'll keep an eye on Jargen,” announced Bart. 
“He’d as soon wreck an oil well as a hot dog stand.” 

Joe nodded grimly. It was partly because he sus- 
pected the same thing that he had suggested watching 
for a chance to pin something on Jargen. 


OE had not hoped for such quick action as came 
his way next morning. His suggestion had been on 
impulse, and somehow, in the light of day, the 

premises on which he had built a structure of con- 
spiracy on the part of Jargen seemed flimsy and un- 
real. Nevertheless, he hung around the jail, and at 
eleven o’clock in the morning saw Mr. Shadrow Simons, 
shyster lawyer, enter its precincts. Deputy Frank 
Grimes, in charge, told him that Simons was interview- 
ing the six roughnecks who had destroyed the Crockett 
booth. 

So far, only what was to be expected. But when, an 
hour later, Joe saw Jargen enter the building in which 
Simons had his office, and five minutes later made sure 
that Jargen was interviewing Simons, he felt reasonably 
certain that Jargen had hired the roughnecks to destroy 
the booth, and was attending to their defense through 
Simons, a ratty little man who was as clever as a snake, 
and was making a fortune drawing slippery oil con- 
tracts, with loopholes through which his clients could 
crawl, if they cared to. 

The Millers and his father agreed, and the drawling 
oil man suggested: 

“How about getting Grimes or the sheriff himself to 


s 


He seemed satisfied at the money 


Joe on 


he received. 


use the third degree on those hombres, tell ’em sepa- 
rately that we’ve got proof that Jargen was back of ’em 
and try to get one of ’em to confess?” 

Mr. Crockett consented, to Joe’s delight. Somehow 
or other there had been generated in his heart the first 
real antipathy toward another man that he had ever ex- 
perienced. To him Jargen was a crooked bully—and 
the thought of catching him was very sweet. 

However, the bluff did not work. The sheriff re- 
ported that the men had scoffed at the idea of even 
being acquainted with Jargen, and stuck to their origi- 
nal story—that they had been drunk, and were sorry 
for what they had done. 

“They've been warned ahead of time,” declared Joe. 
“Jargen figured we'd think that on account of the fight 
and everything we'd think he was getting even, and he 
Wat pie warn ’em that we might bluff the way we 

Hd. 

Bart’s eyes twinkled as he looked at his friend. 

“How'd a kid of seventeen ever get to know so 
much?” he inquired. 5 

“T suppose eighteen is three years older than Niagara 
Falls,” retorted Joe. 

“A lot can happen in a year,” returned Bart solemnly. 
“Might a lot happen in three months.” 

He was right. 


T took two weeks, due to the shortage of lumber 

’ and the over-burdened railroad, before the booth 
was rebuilt and the hot dog business was flourishing 
once more. Meanwhile, the huge hundred-and-twelve- 
foot derrick had risen on the Crockett ranch, boiler and 
rotary rig installed, and the Miller crew had spudded 
in Crockett No. 1. 

Joe divided his time, while the booth was being re- 
built, -between the well and Henry Jargen. As in- 
conspicuously as possible he watched the well-known 
merchant and capitalist, striving to “get something on 
him,” as he expressed it to himself. He kept his ac- 
tivities to himself—even his father was inclined to 
good-natured teasing about the “young detective,” and 
Bart Miller started calling him Sherlock Holmes, Junior. 
During those two weeks, however, there was absolutely 
nothing incriminating to Henry Jargen which he could 
discover. Several men, notably “Monk” Gartner, who 
were known to be owners of gambling places, saloons 
and the like, were frequent visitors at the Jargen store, 
but inasmuch as the Jargen Brothers sold about every- 
thing from cuspidors to cornmeal that was nothing to 
wonder at. Finally Joe had to return to the booth and 
spend his hours working, The roughnecks who had 
destroyed it were fined a hundred each, and told to 
leave town, which they apparently did. 

For a solid month the sheriff saw to it that a deputy 
or a town peace officer was stationed near the Crockett 
stand to guard it. Rumors of the fight had spread over 
the town, although it’ was considered a part of the 
mayoralty campaign, and the sheriff being a friend of 
Mr. Crockett’s put two and two together and decided 
to be on'the job. Out at the well the entire Miller 
crew stayed in the bunkhouse every night—and one of 
them was always on guard. 

Nothing happened. There was not the faintest ripple 
to mar the smooth surface of things. The weather, for 
a wonder, was mild and clear, and the great, fishtail bits 
bored down into the bowels of the earth at almost 
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record speed. When they came to 
rock it was a long, tedious job to 
literally grind a way through— 
sometimes only two or three inches 
a day—but in the main the drilling 
met with few obstacles. Gradually 
everybody, except Joe, almost for- 
got about Henry Jargen. As the 
well reached a thousand, twelve 
hundred, fourteen hundred feet and 
the pay sand, if any, was within six 
hundred feet, it seemed as though 
there was nothing important in the 
world outside of Crockett Number 
1. And it was a sight for the gods 
to see the Miller crew in action, 
with Bart bossing the drilling floor 
and Sleazy Miller himself at the 
throttle. 

- Drilling is tedious work—the bit 
gnaws slowly into the earth, and there are many min- 
utes at a time when the roughnecks have nothing to do 
except watch the drill stem go down. But Joe never 
forgot the morning he saw the drill stem “coming out” 
for a new, sharp bit. “Cockeyed” Wallace at the boiler, 
a hundred and fifty feet away; Sleazy Miller at the 
little engine at one side of the drilling floor; Bart on 
the floor, heading a crew of three. 

The huge traveling block, swung from the top of 
the derrick, seemed almost human. as, under skillful 
hands, it swung a length of drill pipe over to one side, 
piled it against its fellows, and came back to be at- 
tached to the next length of pipe, just peeping forth 
from the hole. Then the next “fourble” would emerge 
from the hole, the roughnecks would spring into action, 
unscrew it in the twinkle of an eye with a wrench as 
big as a spade, it would be swung over and piled, and 
the process would start again. Not a lost motion or a 
wasted minute—and if anything went wrong, such as 
hundreds of feet of drill stem slipping from the square 
grip and dropping to the bottom of the hole, the well 
would be ruined. Even a tool dropped in the hole 
meant almost certain ruin. It is next to impossible to 
fish a tiny wrench out of a nine-inch hole which goes 
down fifteen hundred feet into the earth. 

As the well approached completion Mr. Crockett had 
no time to do any campaigning. The Dixon Blade 
published his platform, which was, in brief, that Dixon 
should be a model oil town. The “joints” were to be 
closed, if it took a police force of two hundred men and 
Dixon cease to be the typical oil town where hijacking 
ran rampant, liquor flowed in rivers, gambling houses 
flourished and vice of all kinds squatted on every side. 
Jargen did a lot of campaigning—he had the time. He 
talked grandiloquently of advertising Dixon, of mak- 
ing it the greatest town in Texas under a hundred 
thousand people, and promised everything possible to 
swell further the already bursting pockets of the 
natives. 

Immediately sentiment crystallized against Mr. 
Crockett. The propaganda spread by the lawless ele- 
ment was to the effect that Crockett would spoil Dixon 
—that money would be lost because men would drift to 
other fields if Dixon was closed up tight. And when 
you touch the pocketbook of most men, you make 
them wince. ¥ 


The fishtail 


[ents weeks passed withont incident. 
lownward, and Joe could 


bit kept eating its way 


scarcely contain his eagerness. Then one morning at, 


four o'clock, the Crockett booth was burned to the 
ground. It had been ‘soaked in gasoline, and only 
herculean efforts saved the stores next to it. 

“It might be some o’ these joint keepers that don’t 
want you or any part 0’ you, on account 0’ yore’ cam- 
paign pledge,” said Miller slowly as the four men stood 
looking at the ruins. “And it might be—” 

No one completed the sentence, for they all had the 
same idea, 

“Tt looks like I can’t do business in this town,” said 
Crockett slowly. “I ain't got the money to really fight 
’em, Sleazy. If that well don’t come in—” 

Mr. Crockett was discouraged, and well he might be. 
_ “Son, we won’t start up again until the well’s come 
in—or proved a dry hole. If we have to start again, I'll 
get the men responsible for this if I have to go to jail 
‘or it!” 

Joe met his father’s steely eyes for a moment, and 
nodded. At that moment jail for life would have been 
a sweet prospect if Henry Jargen could have been in the 
next cell. 

Immediately the Miller crew went back to staying 
at the well at all times. Joe, saying nothing, spent 
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practically every moment between twelve noon and 
twelve midnight in the vicinity of the Jargen store. He 
had an idea in the back of his head—a wild one, per- 
haps, but possible. It explained several things—if he 
could only get the proof. He ached to be at the well, 
but steadfastly kept to his self-appointed job. 

The eyes of all Dixon were on Crockett Number 1 
now, for if it-blew in a well it meant that the field was 
expansive. Optimistic leasehounds were buying acre- 
age already, for small prices, as far as a mile south of 
the Crockett ranch. And day after day processions of 
cars crawled out to the well, to see how it was com- 
ing. Only the men interested, and the drilling crew, 
however, knew that the foundation was proving up, 
without a flaw, as the drill stem poked down farther and 
farther toward the sand. There was a new light in 
Mr. Crockett’s eyes, and buoyant hope in the attitudes 
of Sibley and the rest, and the Miller crew worked like 
madmen. Joe felt the thrill of it all, as he forced 
himself to stay away, at shadow Henry Jargen. If it 
was the last thing he ever did, he’d get that man, pro- 
vided he was gettable. He did not think how ex- 
traordinary it was for a seventeen-year-old boy, all by 
himself, to be after the biggest man in town. He did 
not even confide in Bart. Somehow the whole thing 
seemed so bizarre that he shrank from mentioning it. 

He was thinking of these things as he leaned against 
the window of Jargen’s store at midnight one night, 
stubbornly waiting for the capitalist to emerge. As 
always, the well was in the background of his mind. 
To-morrow they would take a “core,” a sample of the 
earth to determine whether or not they were near the 
sand, and if so, whether it showed signs of oil. That 
would come close to telling the story. Perhaps this 
would be the last weary night he would spend trailing 
Jargen. If the well was a dry hole—but he tried to 
put that possibility out of his mind. 

The store had gone dark at eleven, but the light in 
Jargen’s office was still burning. Suddenly it went out, 
and a moment later the big owner came out. He didn’t 
start toward his home, but joined the swirling crowd on 
the sidewalks. Joe followed him at a safe distance. The 
big black hat high above the heads of the crowd was an 
easy thing to keep track of. 

With quickening pulse Joe saw him turn down a nar- 
row alley alongside of “Monk” Gartner's soft drink 
emporium. That is, “Soft Drinks” was what the sign 
on the huge, unpainted building proclaimed. Actually 
it was a big gambling resort, where the roughnecks were 


relieved of their money by roulette, craps, poker, faro,” 


and other games. Varieties of moonshine, all poisonous, 
were served at fifty cents a drink. Three men had been 
killed there, and riots without number had occurred. 
Monk Gartner was a famous character through the oil 
fields—the Millers had told the Crocketts much about 
his career. He was a powerful, unscrupulous, nervy 
outlaw. 

Joe realized that Jargen must be bound for the office 
in the rear. It was on the second floor, where Monk 
could look down on the activities of the bar and gam- 
bling floor. A set of rickety outside steps led to it. 

He waited to give Jargen time to get around the cor- 
ner—the steps were in the rear of the building—and 
then followed. He peeped around the corner, but Jar- 
gen was not in sight. Joe crept up the long flight of 
stairs.. The sound of high revelry came from within the 
building—oaths, songs, the click of chips and the drone 
of the dealers and croupiers. 


Az the top of the steps was an outside door, open- 
ing into a vestibule adjoining which was Gartner's 
office. With infinite caution, Joe opened the outside 
door, and stepped inside. He dropped to his knees, and 
put his ear to the door. If Jargen and Monk Gartner 
were in conference, there no doubt was crooked work 
afoot. 

Finally he found a chink in the rough door, and put 
his eye to it. He could see both men, but they were 
talking in low tones which he could not catch. There 
was a bottle of liquor between them, and they were 
apparently both in good humor. Gartner was a squat, 
hairy man with a broken nose, cauliflower ears, and a 
bulldog jaw. His face showed the marks of the years 
—and of the fights his business in the oil fields had 
made necessary... It was said that he had never been 
bested in a rough-and-tumble battle, which is the only 
kind the oil fields know, as a rule. Gartner drank fre- 
quently, without seeming to feel it, and Jargen slightly 
less often. 

Finally Gartner went to the huge safe adjoining the 
desk, took out a drawer, and started counting out 
money. There was a sheet of paper in the safe drawer, 
which Jargen scanned closely. He seemed satisfied at 
the money he received. Joe reflected that he ought to 
be. There must have been well over a thousand dol- 
lars in the roll he stuffed in his pocket. 

Hot waves ran over him as he realized that here, be- 
fore him, was the proof of the suspicions he had had. 
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The secret of Jargen’s overwhelming desire to be tnayor 
was that he wanted the graft which he could get from 
the dives that were like ulcers on the body of Dixon. 
Evidently Jargen had helped finance “Monk” Gart- 
ner’s place—probably others. Monk was supposed to 
own three places in town, of which this was the largest 
and had the reputation of being practically the sol: 
bootlegger for Dixon. 

The liquor loosened the tongues of the two in the 
room. They began to talk louder, and Joe took his 
eyes from. the crack in order to flatten one ear against it. 

“This’ll seem like chicken feed after election, Monk,” 
said Jargen, expansively, and an answering grin split 
the rough-hewn countenance of the resort owner. 

“Looks like we’re in,” he agreed. “Crockett kind o' 
crabbed himself for life with that Sunday School stulf 


o’ his. Imagine an oil town like he’d try tuh make 
Dixon!” 
“Uh-huh. We're in. An’ he’s out—out of the town 


That is, unless you fall down.” 

“Don’t make me laugh!” grunted Gartner. “Tommy 
Brazos is in charge and the finest bunch o’ rough an’ 
tumble boys Texas ever saw with ‘im. There'll be noth- 
ing to it. Any one of ’em’d murder their brother for 
his ten-cent store chain and dollar watch! Crabbin’ an 
oil well is just a little fun for them, and they'll knock 
them roughnecks stiff before they know what hit ’em!” 

“This thousand goes back to you if they come 
through,” Jargen told him, lifting another glass, “in ad- 
dition to what the boys get. That’s the kind of a 
huckleberry I am—when there’s big dinero in the 
game!” 

“Think that'll finish the old coot?” 

“Bound to. He hasn’t got a dime. The well’s cost 
twenty thousand or so—must’ve—already. Those other 
fellows, except Sibley, are in to the limit and scared to 
death. Where’s he going to get the capital for a second 
well? If he gets it, how’s he going to finish it—with me 
and you running this town? And there's a mortgage he 
figures on the bank renewing that won’t be renewed. I 
bought it.” 

“Got ’im hog-tied, I guess, then.” 

“Yep, hog-tied is the word.” 

“Next, we've got to get rid o’ Tom Calkins. He 
knows that you and me are in cahoots, but can’t prove 
it. After I’m mayor he'll find it a heap more conm- 
fortable living somewhere else.” 

So Tom Calkins, close friend of his father’s, had the 
goods on Jargen! That was (Continued on page 40) 


A dozen struggling forms were visible as the motor headlights swept across the field. 
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Good Duck and 
White Eagle went 
to the ancient 
shrine and made 
their arrow prayer 
offerings. 


AUGHT in a death 
trap! 

With the shrill yells 
of the savage enemy 


following us, we had run mad- 
ly for the old ruins, the de- 
caying homes of the ancients. 
Breathlessly we had barricaded ourselves within the 
crumbling walls of a house, knowing as we did so that 
death was upon us. 

“Yes, here is a trap from which we can never escape. 
Right here ends our trail,” I said to myself. 

A long trail and a dangerous one, it had been—from 
the home village of the Hopitu, down here into the un- 
known south where we had come in search of the en- 
trance to the sacred Under World. Again and again had 
we narrowly escaped the merciless Apaches. 

Yet Good Duck and White Eagle, staunch old priests 
of the Hopitu, had resolutely led us on. Their women, 
Corn Woman and Red Sun Flower, had sometimes pro- 
tested, but they had followed. We two boys had fol- 
lowed without protest; hoth Kohena, son of White 
Eagle, and I, adopted white son of Tewaquaptewa, the 
head chief, felt that we were rarely privileged in having 
part in this sacred quest. 

For me there was deep joy in the knowledge that 
more than once my rifle had saved the lives of our lit- 
tle party. Sometimes the weapon brought sad memories 
of the givers, my real father and Weaver, the kind old 
prospector who had led in the treasure hunt from which 
the two had never returned to the Hopitu village where 
they had left me. More often, however, I thought 
thankfully of the protection my rifle had been to these 
kind friends in my adopted tribe. 

But now,.alas, even with the rifle we could scarcely 
hope, lacking water as we did, to escape alive from the 
ruins in which the Apaches had us trapped. 


Chapter 1X 


nothing of the Apaches, well hidden in the grease- 

wood surrounding the ruins, We had been unable 
to count them, but estimated the party to number about 
fifty men and six or eight women. j 

As night came on, we saw the flickering gleam of fire- 
light in the foliage of the cottonwood grove, and knew 
that the women had returned to it to cook for the men, 
who would doubtless go there in successive small par- 
ties until all had been fed. Our women brought dried 
meat to us, but we dared eat only a few morsels of it, 
as we knew that it would only increase our thirst. 

Standing upon our piles of wall fragments, one 
heaped against each of the four walls of the ruin, we 
counselled together, made plans for the night: The two 
women were by turns to watch from the south wall, in 
which was the doorway that we had closed. Kohena was 
to guard the north wall, Good Duck the west wall, and 
I the east wall. White Eagle was to sleep for a time, 
and then relieve Good Duck. Kohena and I were to 
watch all through the night. : 

Soon after sunrise, the next morning, at a distance 
of about a hundred and fifty yards, a tall and burly 
Apache sprang up, and brandishing his bow, shouted 
something to us, and dropped back down into the thick 
brush before I could take aim at him. : S 

“Wish that he would do that again,” T said to Kohena, 
holding my rifle ready to put to my shoulder. And had 
no more than spoken, when he did jump up, dancing 


Doers the remainder of the afternoon, we saw 
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and flourishing his bow. I was aiming my rifle at him 
from the instant that he sprang up from the conceal- 
ing brush. With a fine bead upon his breast as he came 
down from a particularly high leap, I pulled the trigger, 
and following the boom! of the weapon, heard the bul- 
let spat into him; he let out one shrill yell of pain, 
dropped bow and arrows and clawed at the wound and 
staggered, and as he slowly sank down into the brush, 
a near-by woman sprang up from her place of conceal- 
ment and ran shrieking to him and dropped down at his 
side and wailed and wailed for her dead. 

Before the sun was an hour high, the heat within 
those four walls became almost unbearable, made us 
realize what it would be in the middle of the day and 
how, before night, we would suffer from want of water. 
I well knew that although we should doubtless survive 
it, another day of confinement there would craze us, and 
we should become easy prey of the merciless Apaches. 
I cannot describe the agonies of thirst that we suffered 
during that long day. Night came at last, and gave us 
some relief, but, oh, how we dreaded the coming of the 
hot sun of another day! 

We had, by turns, feverishly slept, and now at sun- 
set, again kept careful watch upon our surroundings. 
After long thought, I went to White Eagle and said 
to him: “One thing is certain; unless we destroy our- 
selves, before night comes again, the enemy will have 
us, and with fire and other terrible tortures put us to 
slow and painful death.” 

“You have spoken the very thing that I have been 
thinking about since the enemy drove us in here,” he 
replied. 

“And your decision?” 

“At the very end—some time to-morrow—when we 
see that there is no possible chance for us to escape, and 
before we become thirst crazed, kill us, Quehwu, and 
then yourself,” he sadly replied. ¥ 

Good Duck had come to us and listened to our talk. 
“We are not to be killed by the enemy out there, nor 
by Quehwu’s bullets!” he broke in. 

“Say you so!” White Eagle exclaimed. 
else is there for us?” 

“Just how, I do not know. But this I do know: In 
my vision back in that cliff kiva of our ancestors, I saw 
Oraibi, saw our people there going about their daily 
tasks, Well, the gods do not lie. By that vision they 
abe to know that we are in time to return to 

raibi.” 


“And what 


ORNING came, and the sun, even its first rays, 
beat burning hot upon the west wall of our in- 
closure. At two o’clock or thereabout, first Corn 
Woman and then Red Sun Flower began muttering to 
themselves, alternately laughing and crying, their men 
meantime sadly watching them. A little later, White 
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Eagle lost contro! of himself 
and started wandering about 
the inclosure, talking sense- 
lessly. Good Duck led him 
to the little shade there now 
was at the foot of the west 
wall and got him to lie 
lengthwise in it, as he had previously done with the 
women. And-then he said to Kohena and me: 

“T shall not: become crazy like they are. I shall keep 
my person as it now is, my thoughts clear, my eyes wide 
open to see the help that surely is coming to us.” He 
turned to soothe Corn Woman and I said to Kohena: 
“He is also crazed, will soon be as bad as the others. I 
pity them.” 

“You are the one I most pity. The time is near when 
you will have to do that which you alone can do,” he 
answered, and I went suddenly cold and shivered in the 
terrible heat of that southern Arizona valley. 

“Kohena, just the thought that I have to kill you all, 
you, my dear, close friends, is more than I can bear. I 
can never make myself do it!” I groaned. 

“But you have to do it, and it will not be so hard to 
do as you think,” he answered. “Our old ones there, 
crazed already, will never notice you when you point 
your god-made weapon at them; and you will not have 
to kill me; I shall put an end to myself with my 
knife—” 

“T heard you, heard all that you were saying,” said 
Good Duck, looking alertly up at us, his yoice so 
hoarse, however, that we could barely hear him. “They 
are crazed, not I. And I tell you again, Quehwu, that 
you will not have to kill us. As surely as I am sitting 
here with these poor sick ones, we are to be freed of 
our enemies out there, and resume oW quest of the 
sacred place that is somewhere in this Red Earth coun- 
try of our ancestors.” And with that, he turned to Corn 
Woman, who was trying to get upon her feet, and made 
her lie down again in the narrow strip of wall shadow. 

Came mid-afternoon, and the pain in my parched 
throat became intolerable. I crossed the inclosure, and 
stood with Kohena upon his pile of fragments at the 
west wall. I caught myself thinking of things impossi- 
ble, absurd, as for instance that I saw a school teacher 
of my early boyhood days, coming to me with a pitcher 
and a brimming glass of water. Then my mind cleared. 
I said to myself: “This terrible thing that you have to 
do must be done before you too become thirst crazy.”. 
And again I shivered, felt icy cold in the stifling heat in 
that aneient ruin. 

And then—I saw our enemies running out from thé 
cottonwood grove, tearing their way up through the 
greasewood, the women shrieking, frantically beckoning 
to their faster fleeing men, and for a moment I felt that 
I had actually gone crazy. But old Good Duck had 
sprung up, run to the watch stand at the n rth wall and 
was hoarsely crying: “Quehwu! Kohena! Look at them! 
They flee! The gods pursue them! I knew that they 
would save us!” 

And beside me, Kohena began to dance up and down, 
saying, “They go! But why? Why?” 

And then I knew that I was not crazed; and with 
Kohena, wondered what it could be that had so terribly 
frightened our besiegers. 

Out from the grove came a wide line of Indian riders, 
a hundred and more, and lashing and heeling their 
horses, took after the fleeing Apaches. They fast gained 
upon the Apaches and began shooting them. And then 
in a few moments, the very last one of the Apaches was 
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killed, and turning their horses, some of our rescuers 
came straight to us and Kohena and I leaped down off 
the wall to meet them, old Good Duck scrambling down 
after us, 

They were, I quickly noticed, Indians of rather heavy 
build and heavy features, wearing their hair long and 
unbraided. Their leggings and short skirts were of white 
cotton and their moccasins of strange make. Smiling 
broadly, they drew up before us, and one, apparently 
their leader, addressed us in strange tongue that at the 
same time seemed now and then to have a familiar 
sound. I replied in English that we could not under- 
stand him, and he then addressed us in Spanish, Again 
I shook my head. 

There was a moment's pause, they staring at us, we at 
them. I thought of our stricken ones, pointed to the 
ruin behind and beekoned them to accompany us to it. 
They rode close against the walls, looked within, sprang 
to the ground—some of them leaping into the inclosure, 
and began clearing the doorway of the wall fragments 
with which we had closed it. Two of them took up our 
women’s empty water jars and rode off to the river as 
fast as they could go, and their leader, a man of years, 
went from one to another of our stricken ones, opening 
and looking into their cracked-lipped mouths, and put- 
ting a hand against their burning cheeks, they mean- 
time, vacantly staring at him and mumbling unintelli- 
gibly. He came at last to White Eagle, and kneeling 
beside him, I said to the old man: “Here is one who 
has saved us. His men are bringing you water. He 
speaks Spanish, talk with him.” 

“SOSBueno! Awa! Awa!” Which was, I later learned, 
Yes! Good! Water! 
Water! The old man had 
not been so far gone as I 
thought. And at his an- 
swer, the other smiled, 
patted him on the back 
and poured out a stream 
of Spanish. But all that 
White Eagle could or 
would say in reply was, 
“Awa! Awa! Awa!” 

The water was soon 
brought, and the stranger 
chief got a small pottery 
cup from one of his men 
and filling it, held it to the 
lips of our suffering old 
men and women, each in 
turn, and gave Kohena 
and me each two cups of 
it. He then wet the heads 
of the old people, gave 
them each another cup of 
water, and it was wonder- 
ful the effect upon them of 
the cooling drink. The 
dazed expression of their 
eyes faded out, they grad- 
ually came to their senses 
and eagerly begged for 
more and still more water, 
and it was sparingly, but. 
at frequent intervals, doled 
out to them. The stranger 
chief and White Eagle be- 
gan conversation in Span- 
ish, and we eagerly waited 
for the latter to tell us 
what was said, and at last 
Good Duck demanded 
that we be told. 


“Yes, soon. Our friend 
s that we will now go 
to the grove, there by the 
river, and stop for the 
night,” White Eagle re- 
plied. 

So we went there, our 
women riding horses which 
our strange friends led, 
and we passed into the 
pleasant shade of the big- 
leaved cottonwoods, and 
stopped in the camping 
place that the Apaches 
had so suddenly deserted, 
their last camp this side 
their spirit world. Around 
the still smouldering fire 
were strewn basketware, 
itch coated water bottles; 

ot moccasins with 
curved toes like those of 
Turkish slippers; bundles 
of deer or antelope 
leather; and in the brush 
around was hung a lot of 
antelope meat. 

More riders came in, 
some of them with quiv- 
ers of Apache arrows 
which they at once cast in- 


ing his Spanish into Hopitu, that they were tipped with 
a deadly poison; and sadly added that three of his men, 
slightly wounded when pursuing the Apaches, were dy- 
ing from the effect of it, would be dead by sundown. 
They were being cared for in the upper end of the grove. 

I knew that White Eagle was telling the chief about 
me, as he frequently mentioned my name, Quehwu, and 
I saw that, as the chief turned the Spanish into his own 
language, all of his followers were staring at me. And 
then White Eagle said to me: “Our good friend, he asks 
you to shoot your god-made gun.” 

“My cartridges are few, but I will fire it three times,” 
T replied, and did so as fast as I could work the lever of 
the rifle and pull the trigger, aiming at the thick foliage 
of a tree. 

Down came a shower of twigs and leaves, and 
with cries of astonishment, the strangers crowded around 
me to inspect the weapon, and passed it one to another 
around the circle, handling it as carefully as we would a 
vase of extremely fragile glass, Said the chief, as he re- 
turned it: “We some of us believed that we were chiefs, 
powerful against the Apaches and the Navajos, but com- 
pared to you, boy though you are, we are nothing! 
Would that we could have you for our war chief!” 

“I am now a Hopitu; my place is with them so long 
as I live,” I answered. And when White Eagle had in- 
terpreted that, he nodded and said: “Sz! Si! Bueno!” 

The two again had long talk in Spanish, the while 
Good Duck fidgeted and sputtered, and grumbled to the 
women, and finally demanded that he be told what all 
the talk was about. 

“Impatient one! What would it be but trying to get 
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from this chief that we want to know!” White Eagle 
at last replied, “Well, this much I have learned from 
him: These people call themselves Pima. They are 
many, and a part of the tribe live not far below here 
at a place they call the Great House, whither we are to 
go to-morrow, and for as long as we will, stop in the 
home of this chief—” 

“Yes—yes—yes!” Good Duck interrupted. “But of 
that we seek, the entrance to Under World—” 

“I was coming to that when you cut me off. He says 
that it is not for him to talk about it; only the sacred 
men of his tribe may talk with you about sacred places.” 

“Would that we were with them now! How can I 
wait until to-morrow, to have talk with them!” the old 
man exclaimed. 


UST before sundown, the rest of the war party came 
down from the upper end of the grove and re- 
ported that the two wounded men were dead. The 
poison of the Apache arrows had turned their bodies 
green and they had suffered terribly before death came. 
The party had with them a food new to us, which the 
chief called in Spanish, pinole. It was wheat parched 
and then ground, and was very palatable. While we ate, 
the chief told us how it was that he had come with 
his men to our rescue. Constantly harrassed by war 
parties of Apaches and Navajos, his people kept scouts 
out to watch for their approach; one of these, sneaking 
up the valley, had discovered the party beseiging us— 
had even core so close that he could see us, on guard 
within the walls of the ruin, and had hurried home to 
call out the war chief and his men to our rescue. 


Early the next morn- 


ing, when preparing to 
break camp, the chief in- 
formed us Hopitu that we 
were to ride to his village, 
and we were glad enough 
to get up into the saddle; 
our terrible experience in 
the ruin had left us none 
too strong. We traveled 
steadily down the valley, 
wide and flat, with in- 
creasingly large groves of 
cottonwood bordering the 
river, and giant cacti—a 
hundred kinds — growing 
luxuriantly in the dry red 
earth. 

Shortly after noon, we 
passed the crumbling walls 
of a half-dozen. centuries- 
old houses, and then the 
head of a large canal run- 
ning out from the river 
and down the south side 
of the valley, and came to 
irrigated fields of wheat, 
corn, beans, chili, melons, 
tobacco and other plants 
that were strange to us. 
Good Duck, staring open- 
mouthed at the luxuriant 
growths, cried out to us: 
“Here in the long ago 
lived our Water House an- 
cestors! These were their 
fields! That the river they 
dug for watering their 
plantings! They were rich, 
my friends!” 

We soon rode into a 
well-worn wagon road, and 
as soon as I saw it, my 
heart beat fast. Here were 
frequently passing, ‘people 
of my own kind; I should 
perhaps meet some of 
them, talk with them, per- 
haps learn if my father 
and Weaver had ever ar- 
rived in Yuma, and if any- 
thing was known of their 
fate. 

Before long we came 
to the Pima village, many 
houses of adobe, and 
many built of the slender 
ocatilla cactus and plas- 
tered with clay mortar. 
The people came running 
out to greet us, and many 
to rejoice in the wiping 
out of the Apache war 
party, a few to cry bitterly 
for their dead. The chief 
had us dismount, and en- 
ter his large adobe home 
where his women, huge 
and fat creatures, gave us 
welcoming smiles, and 
soon set before us large 
pottery bowls of corn and 


to the fire, and their chief 
told us, White Eagle turn- 


At last we climbed the steep rim of the Mogollon Range, the Pimas astonished at its grim rocky slopes. 


meat stew, plates of 
(Continued on page 54) 
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The crew wasted no time, marooning us on the beach. 


SWALLOWED my disappointment and looked at 
Napoleon Wrath, And he stared at me. 
“So you're it!” said he, very sullenly, still eye- 
ing me up and down. “They told me that a guide 
would meet me! Why, lad, you're a stripling! How 
can you steer me safe to Traverse Post?” 

The surprise was not all on one side that June morn- 
ing in the 1850’s there at Mackinac piers. Napoleon 
Wrath would be a much greater figure than this fellow, 
I had thought. And it nettled me to be called a lad 
aud a stripling, and to have him fling his doubts in my 
‘ace. 

“Tl guide you,” said I, not too pleasantly. “But if 
that luggage and truck heaped up there is all yours, 
vee more than our four legs to get it down the 
trail. 

A long time we had waited Napoleon Wrath. There 
had been a score of letters, all proper and ‘short with 
red seals, from the great men at Washington. The 
government sent out mechanics those days (they called 
them artificers) to teach the Indians to be carpenters 
and blacksmiths and farriers, and do such jobs as re- 
quired expert workmen on the frontier. We had been 
sorely needing one around Traverse Settlement and 
Dame’s Pier. Then came the last letter, and my father 
hurried me up to Mackinac to meet our man, who was 
said to be a carpenter. 

A lean splinter he was, with a busy cough. I was 
taller than he by a handbreadth. Behind him on the 
pier were stacked up his belongings - 8 pair of 
denim sea bags; a thick box, wrapped round in canvas 
tarpaulin; a green and red carpet bag, and squatting on 
top of them all, a rangy, long-legged dog. 

“Well,” said he at last, “if you're the best there is, 
find a way out of this hole . . . these creatures fair 
give me the nightmare!” 

He wrinkled his face at the Indians, all sitting proper 
and lazy in a row, smoking short pipes. The dog was 
growling meantime, bristling his yellow hair, sniffing 
sometimes at me, again at the Indians. 

“Down, Davie Crockett!” Napoleon Wrath ordered 
him. 

I had no passage for Traverse Settlement. The ves- 
sel which had brought me to Mackinac three days be- 
fore had gone on to the lower lakes, with a cargo of 
fish. So I turned to the fur company office to look for 
news. There I found another stranger. 

I stake my eyes he was ugly. At first he would have 
nothing of me, but when I explained I could land at 
Dame’s Pier, and claimed as my friend Deacon Dame, 
the frontiersman at that post, this captain, whose name 
was Hood, changed color. : 

“T guess I can fix it,” he said, helping himself to snuff. 
“T want to haul some shingles for Deacon Dame. You 
might have heard, has he got them for shipment still?” 

I told him I did not know. 

“Go aboard,” he ordered. “Maybe you can help me, 
being a friend of Deacon Dame, There’s a spare bunk 
big enough for two, in the cabin. Heave your duffel 
down on deck and the crew’ll give you a hand. Off 
with you!” 

He turned his back at that, and went on talking to 
the fur company clerk. 

The vessel lay empty of men when Napoleon Wrath 
and I went aboard, After we had tied Davie Crockett 
to a bunk in the cabin, we hurried up to explore our 
ship. Her name, Windsor Castle,-was much too jolly 


for so poor, untidy a 

craft. Napoleon 

Wrath did not like her from the start. He was pok- 
ing about into corn clucking his tongue and saying 
it was worth a man’s life to ship on such a tub. He 
seemed to know a good deal of shipping for a lands- 
man carpenter. g 

We had been aboard the richer part of an hour when 
the crew tumbled down to the deck. There were five 
of them besides the captain. An unpleasant parcel 
they seemed to be. 

We eased away from the pier about noon. It was 
short work to clear the harbor. Within an hour we 
were bouncing over the quick ragged swell that makes 
the Strait of Mackinac an unpleasant water for lands- 
men. 

“T’ve no liking for this!” Napoleon Wrath objected 
as we sat in the hood of the bow. “It’s unchancy, 
tricking with providence in a leaky sieve, Now, when 
I was a'boy.. .” 

There he stopped, as if he were afraid of his past. 


APTAIN HOOD stood by the wheel all that first 

hour. As soon as our canvas was set, he called 
one of the seamen to watch and hulked down off the 
poop in our direction. He was a twisted man, gnarled 
out of all reason, his legs and arms being bent, his head 
stuck forward, and his face was a map of disorder. 

“Evenin’,” he said. “Snuff?” 

He pushed the leather snuff box at me. He drew it 
aside, before I had a chance to refuse, shoved it at, 
Napoleon Wrath, ducked it back again, and then helped 
himself to a great knuckle full, which set him to 
sneezing. 

“This is new water to me,” he said, when the sneeze 
was done. “I’m a Erie man, never tried the wild coasts 
before. I've a chart, though . . .” 

He stopped short, From the cabin where he was 
tied to a bunk, that lanky Davie Crockett had set up 
a howl. 

“What's that?” Captain Hood asked. 

“My dog!” Napoleon Wrath answered. 

“Dog?” Captain Hood turned on me. “You said 
nothing of stock. . . I'll have no dog aboard my 
brig!” 

“Tl pay for his passage,” Wrath put in. 

“You'll pay nothing, my pretty fellow!” Captain 
Hood cried back. “I said I'll have no dog aboard my 
brig!” 

“So you did,’ agreed Napoleon Wrath. “But he’s 
aboard now, which puts the matter in another light.” 

Davie Crockett howled again. 

“Bring that beast up from my cabin,’ Captain Hood 
roared. “Up with it!” 

Napoleon Wrath nodded, not unpleasantly, coughed 
behind his hand, and started down the deck. Now Cap- 
tain Hood must have been duller than I that minute, 
not to notice the carpenter’s gait. . The brig was heay- 
ing in a deep swell, making it a trick to stand unsup- 
ported. But Wrath bent his knees with each tumble, 
as much at home as if he stood at his carpenter’s bench. 

Davie Crockett was jerking at the chain when Wrath 
hauled him out, and looking around wildly for solid 
foothold. Forward they came, and without so much as 
a nod, Napoleon Wrath made the dog fast to a bit of 


“He's uncommon snappy when dis- 
turbed,” answered the carpenter, “and he 
has a fond dislike for seamen, especially 
if they’re fat.” 

Captain Hood held his temper. He 
| took a step toward the dog, but Davie 
Crockett, at the first motion, spread his 
legs awkwardly and showed a wicked set 
of teeth. 

“T’ve a mind that the chain’s not too 
firm,” suggested Napoleon Wrath. 

The master had the same mind, it 
seemed. He turned around and shouted. 

“We'll make Dame’s Pier to-night, 
and between whiles you can stay where 
| you are! If this scant half man here,” 
| he poked an elbow at me, “was not the 

friend of Deacon Dame, whose shingles 
I want to haul, I’d throw you all oyer- 
board.” 
| He tramped back to the wheel. 
| of the erew sidled forward to eas 
; jib sheet, growling as he passed 
j “Howlin’ dog aboard ship! 
temptin’ luck?” 

Napoleon Wrath coughed. 

Then another sailor tumbled closer: 
“Howlin’ yellow dog . . . my way, I’d 
drowned it! Don’t ye know howlin’ dogs 
is ee luck?” He went off into villainous 
alk, . 

Of course I knew some sailors thought a yelping dog 
bad luck. There it might have rested. But Nabble 
Wrath must stir up more fear. He looked down at his 
shirt, saw its spots and called to the master for a bucket. 
Captain Hood pretended he had not heard. 

“A bucket,” Wrath repeated, after a cough, “to wash 
my shirt!” 

He unfastened a button at his throat and drew the 
heavy wool shirt over his head. I had a surprise, I 
admit, when he took it off. But I clinched my first 
guess . . . this carpenter was a sailor. For his back 
and arms and chest were done all over with tattoo 
marks, anchors and mermaids and the like, with initials 
here and there. 

Captain Hood saw those decorations. He called one 
of the hands, gave up the wheel, and marched forward. 

“A bucket, by your leave, sir,” repeated Napoleon 
Wrath. 

“You're a seaman!” the captain said, as if he had 
been deceived. 

“T'm a carpenter,” Wrath corrected. “I admit I sailed 
once . . . but it was aboard ship.” 

He made a face at the disordered deck. I dared not 
look at Captain Hood for a full minute. When I did 
his eyes were staring and his hand was tight against his 
fat_neck. I swung around to see what frightened him. 

Truth, it was queer tattooing on Wrath’s right arm. 
A crude picture of a gallows stood out upon his fore- 
arm. And under it, etched in ink, a withered rose. 

Captain Hood roared, in a bull voice. 

“Ye serpent!” he ¢ried. “Would ye drown us all? 
First a dog that howls, and now a gallows!” 

Napoleon Wrath cleared his throat and asked again 
for a bucket. 

“Pity the moment I saw you!” cried the master, 
turning on me. “You have brought a dark day to my 
brig! The luck of the lakes will be black this voyage, 
or I'm a poor reader of signs!” Lad 

“A bucket!” bade Napoleon Wrath. 

_ The master’s fear did not strike me as strange. I had 

lived my life among sailing men; every twist of the 
wind has some meaning in their superstitious minds. 
That evil picture of a gallows. . . 

Hood flung a bucket toward the dog and ran back 
to the wheel. Scarce was he there when a slap of cold 
air veered out of the northeast. 


APTAIN HOOD began bawling orders on the poop. 

Sailors scurried, everyone with a sour eye. Napo- 
leon Wrath forgot about washing his shirt, but. jumped 
back into it. He showed a different face, and looked 
very glum across the cat squall. 

The storm was not long in making. First the west 
wind dropped, still as a fish pool. Then the first of 
the new blow struck us, The mains’l swung over, drum- 
ming and spilling. There was a creak of yards and 
spars. The sheets snapped loose and taut, with a sing- 
ing sound, 

The great. voice of Captain Hood boomed above it 
all. He was stil] shouting when dark dropped on the 
ship, tight as a hat. A hand pinched my arm, and a 
cough sounded close to my ear. 

“Tom Lansing, my lad!” Napoleon Wrath whimpered, 
“yon water looks cold!” . 

“Shame, man!” I cried. “Have you the fear, too?” 

He had lost his impudence, and was shaking all over. 
“T’m no man for storms!” he snivelled. “In such a trap 
i this a man could drown ten fathom deep and no one 
the wiser!” 


One 
the 


Are ye 


June, 1925 


A sailor tumbled forward. “Go to the cabin!” he bade 
us. “Captain’s orders!” 

I was willing enough. With whining Davie Crockett 
on the chain, we slid across the wet deck, and once in 
the cabin heard the hatch cover batten down. 

“We're locked. in!” chattered Napoleon 
“Locked in this Sieve!” 

I lost my patience. The Windsor Castle had ridden 
out many a gale before. “Throw your wits together!” 
I said sharply. 

But he broke into crying. 
“Ah, I’m lost,” he wept. 
foot aboard! I gave up the sea for this ver 
Tom Lansing. I’m a fair coward in a storm. 

ever in Biscay Bay?” 

Like talking of secrets Wrath 
of me. 

“Never,” I replied. 

“You can’t feel it, then. But ships is unreliable! 
There’s never one that hasn’t its weakness. 
body but its builder knows. Now on our 


Wrath. 


“I should not have stepped 
y reason, 
"Was you 


asked this question 


E heeled under a fresh gust. For two, four, six 
hours we pitched and tumbled, rolled and heaved, 
there in the dark. . . . I on the floor with this yellow- 
haired Davie Crockett licking my ear and whining to 
himself; Napoleon Wrath propped on his feet against 
the bunk; and the northeast wind whipping like an un- 
lashed tiller. The planking creaked fit to burst at times. 
At last I could stand it no more. 
“Napoleon Wrath,” I shouted, 
least!” 

“Tl die on me feet!” he answered, 

“You're a fool,” I cried, groping for him. “You 
would take the stiffness out of a soldier’s spine with 
your whimper! Lie down on that bunk!” 

He blew at me, in a crazy kind of rage. And there 
we fought, who had been friends against a common 
enemy a moment before, fought and strained till I 
thought my heart would burst. Another heave of the 
ship sent us tumbling; I heard a growl and rolled clear 
of Davie Crockett. 

“Help!” Wrath was screaming. 

I pinned his hands to the cabin deck. 

“Will you stay quiet?” I asked. 

He made no answer. I stowed him into a berth, and 
crawled over beside Davie Crockett. 

The blow was dying off when I awakened. Captain 
Hood clumped down the companion, stuck in his head, 
his face looking green, and eased down a foot. 

“Well?” said I. 

He chewed his tongue for the moment. 

“Where is he?” he asked. 

I motioned toward the bunk. 

“The dog’s with him.” Captain Hood jumped back. 

“A pretty botch!” 
he cried so suddenly 
that I started. “It’s 
a thick reward a 
man gets for help- 
ing folks out these 
days. I take you 
aboard when you're 
gaping with Indians 
on a dock and you 
bring storm with 
you! Thisman... 
this black rascal 
here . . . runs my 
brig through sixteen 
hours of danger, six- 
ty miles off my 
course, makes my 
erew mutiny... .” 

“Mutiny?” I 
asked, for I had a 
proper horror of the 
word. 

“Aye, in the mid- 
dle of it all they 
came running and 
say I must heave 
you overboard, man, 
boy and dog. I’ve 
my hands full of 
weather, or I would 
have, I tell all three 
ou! And, now 
. .” he shook both 
fis sts at the bunk, “TI 

the puny flea 
$s gone to bed with 


“you can sit down at 


in my own bunk!” 

Napoleon Wrath 
thrashed his legs 
and Davie Crockett 
growled. The m: 


ducked, nimble as a 
woodchuck. 

“We'll see the last 
by my 


of you now, 
rudder!” he t 
hotly. “There’s land, 
un island, two miles 


ashore, sacks and baggage. I’m no hard man, ‘but I'll 
stand mutiny only once, all because of a gallows tatoo!” 


E was gone with a scuffing of boots, and I set about 

to waken Napoleon Wrath. He was weak when he 
got to his feet. The tumble of the brig had almost 
ceased while the captain talked and I knew from the 
feel of it that we were riding in the lee of land. Chain 
rattled on deck and the anchor plumped overside. Gulls 
were screaming; I could hear them through the open 
hatch, 

“Ready!” Captain Hood shouted in the companion. 

boat was lowered away. Two men sat at the oars. 
The crew flung down our luggage; the great chest al- 
ready was stowed aboard. 

“Where are w I demanded. 

“Tt matters none,” rumbled Captain Hood. “It’s 
where you land! And good luck we'll have to be shut 
of you!” 

The crew joined in u growl. 

“But I might say,” he added, “that to the best of 
my sense, it's Poverty Isle, at the mouth of Green Bay.” 

“What, man!” I cried. “You were taking us to 
Dame's Pier, and this is a hundred miles across the 
lake!” 

“So it seems,” he agreed. “Off with you!” 

Napoleon Wrath gathered new spine from the sight 
of land, He snapped his fingers under Captain Hood's 
nose, called him words that were far from pretty, and 
threatened to settle him next time they met. Then he 
slid the line after Davie Crockett and me; we were 
cast. off, and the crew rowed us ashore. 

They wasted no time, marooning us on the beach. 
Once they were gone I turned on Wrath. 

“A pretty show you made with your whining last 
night!” I accused him. 
ou were scarce a beauty on your own part!” 
a stiff pummel you gave me!” 
“Would you murder me?” I asked. 

“Ah, Tom Lansing, my fellow,” he went on, “a gen- 
tleman’s like to be reckless when the fright’s upon him. 
That brig there . . . I say it’s a rotten hulk. I’m glad 
to be shut of it all!” 

“We're shut of it, 
house on the island!” 

“Not a shingle,” he agreed. “It’s a poor reef to name 
an island. What might that captain swine have called 
it?” 

“Poverty Isle,” I answered. 

“Well named!” he cried, after a cough, and straight- 
way fell to laughing. Indignantly I challenged him for 
it. 

“Because it’s dry land, Tom Lansing, lad! Dry land! 
Can I be to blame for laughing at solid earth under my 
feet after the stormy night yonder on the lake?” 


but what now? There isn’t a 
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True, he did seem better witted ashore than afloat. 
He was up before dawn next morning, which broke 
clear and showed us no sign of the brig. Within an 
hour. he was back with two trout on a hook of bent 
wire from his red and green carpet bag. A French 
bricquet he fetched from the same bag, a flint and steel 
with a cotton string attached, by which we kindled a 
fire. We broiled the fish and ate them saltless; they 
were tender and filling, and I felt more a man for it. 
Then we began our exploration of the coasts of Poverty 
Isle. 

There was little. to explore. The whole extent was 
scarce a square mile, tilting up to a rocky heap in the 
middle, with sandy beaches. 

One discovery we made. 

The wreck of a small lumber schooner lay upon 
the rocks, a miserable heap of broken timbers and 
charred planks, while scattered on the beach lay much 
of her cargo, bleached planks of hemlock and pine. 

I near gave way to the doldrums, so sad a picture it 
all made. Here I was, alone on the rocks with a half 
mad coward and a hungry dog, and perhaps not a sail 
would pass our way in two month 

“There is some timber,” I said finally; 
can build a shack.” 

Napoleon Wrath stood to one side, 
lips and nodding slowly to himself. 
house,” he agreed. 

We hauled our luggage to the harbor and had fitted 
up a respectable shelter with the planks before night. 
Even I felt a little more cheerful. 


“at least we 


sucking his thin 
“Aye, we build a 


UT on the third day Napoleon Wrath once more 

began to take on like a madman, laughing behind 
his hand, talking between fits of coughing, drawing lines 
upon a plank with a crayon from his chest. I was grow- 
ing sick with fear and loneliness; so I asked him, short 
and regular, what it meant. 

“I was thinking,” he began, smiling sharp with his 
thin lips, “I was thinking we might build a boat.” 

“A boat!” I cried. “You're daft, man! There is 
nothing to build of! If there were, what good would 
it do, with you afeard to set foot on her?” 

He took my rebuke with better grace than I ex- 
pected. 

“Fear?” he asked. “You say I have fear? In a boat 
of my’own making? Man, it is another business sail- 
ing your own vessel than one that’s like to spring in 
two any minute! No, I’m thinking of building a boat.” 

All day he worked with his crayon, and a short bit 
of rule, and before time for our supper of fish he was 
whistling like mad, and measuring up pieces of plank. 
He fussed like a child over the tools in his chest, of 
which there was a fair collection. 

“First,” said he, “we will need some nails.” 

“And will stay in 
need of them!” I 
cried, so angrily that 
Davie Crockett 
lifted his ears and 
stopped wagging his 


bony tail. g 

“Were we both 
muttonheads, per- 
haps!” Wrath an- 


swered shortly. 

He arose, pointing 
to the wreck on the 
beach. 

“There!” said he. 
“A couple of pieces 
of that I need, the 
rest you burn, sav- 
ing out every piece 
of iron from the 
ashes. Does that 
satisfy you?” 

Enough. We set to 
work, I with rather 
downcast spirit, and 
Napoleon Wrath 
wing and coughing 
and pursing out his 
lips. 

“To-morrow we 
start building!” he 
shouted into my ear 
on the fifth night. 
“But there’s another 
matter. Have you a 
mind on how to 
caulk her? You’ve 
poor wits,” he com- 
mented when I 
shook my _ head 
“Take the adze up 
to the woods and 
cut a long slit, so 

atid s0.. .... 
in every balsam tree 
you find.” 
Most of the day 
slashed at trees, to 
get pine pitch from 
each trunk. And 


off. We anchor in 
the lee and you go 


“Come on overside!” 


Napoleon Wrath yelled. 


that night I must 


“I’m not roosting alongside of you long!” (Cont'd on page 36) 
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THE AMERICAN Boy 


Connie Morgan Fighis Fire 


OHN W. CRUMP was a man who did not know 

how to take defeat. When Connie Morgan bought 

the timber out from under his nose, Crump 

planned his revenge by buying practically all the 
property in Pine Tree including the mill pond. Then, at 
Connie’s apparently careless re- 
mark about buying the T. G. & 
A., he again jumped in and 
tried to get control of the road, 
with the result that every dol- 
lar he spent went directly into 
the boy’s pocket. When the 
timber magnate realized this, « 
his rage knew no bounds. 

For the first time in his 
career, John W. Crump lost his 
head, and with the sole idea of 
revenge in his mind, he sent 
for Ase Waters. 


ONNIE MORGAN did 

nothing by halves. A new 
board of directors for the T. 
G..& A. was elected, and fol- 
lowing their action Connie's 
timber spur appeared as if by 
magic. 

Clayt Mimms put a crew in- 
to the cedar and drove the 
men hard in getting out the 
available material from the 
swamp. area that the contour 
maps showed would be flooded 
by the mill pond. Other crews 
worked in the construction of 
camps, a sawmill, rotary veneer 
mill, and a small mill each for 


the manufacture of shingles 
and laths, 
“The saws will sing by 


Thanksgiving!” became the 
slogan of the camps, and each 
crew did its level best. to make 
the slogan good. All through 
the late summer and fall men 
worked, and the two old en- 
gines which had been replaced 
by new ones on the T. G. & A. 
main line puffed back and forth 
along the spur hauling lumber 
and machinery to the job. 

In the big timber, under di- 
rect supervision of McLaren, 
the soft wood crew was laying 
down the pine. This was a 
highly specialized form of log- 
ging. After blocking off a cer- 
tain area, McLaren, accom- 
panied by two lumberjacks, 
ealled notchers, would examine 
each tree, blazing those which 
were to come out—the “ripe” 
trees, and the defective and 
crooked trees that would never 
make logs. These latter were 
sawed into lengths suitable for 
“box stuff,” lath, and pulpwood. 
As they were working into the 
stand from the northward, the 
forester made all his blazes on 
the north side of the trees, thus 
saving time for the fallers who otherwise would have 
had to circle each tree, to locate the blaze. 

Having marked the tree, McLaren would look over 
the ground and determine the direction in which it 
should fall in order to do the least possible damage to 
the standing timber and the young stuff. The notchers 
would then undercut, or notch the tree, leaving nothing 
to the judgment of the fallers. 

Working with the fallers were the swampers, whose 
job it was to make gutter roads and clear the ground 
of underbrush for the skidders, These men snaked 
the logs to the skidways placed at intervals along the 
log roads. 


Down the road, when snow came, the logs would be 


hauled on the wide-bunk logging sleds to the pond from 
which the big, endless jack chains would jerk them drip- 
ping to the saws. f 

In hardwood the process was much the samé, except 
that the inferior stuff was worked up into four-foot 
lengths for the chemical plants. Also, the hardwood 
logs were not to be dumped into the mill pond where 
many would sink to the bottom, but were banked on 
rollways convenient to the veneer mill. 

October passed, and by the middle of November it 
looked’ as though “the saws would sing by Thanksgiv- 
ing.” The dam was completed, the turbines in place, 
and the veneer, the shingle, and the lath mills were 
connected up. The sawmill was to run by steam, using 
its own refuse—slabs, edgings and sawdust—for fuel. 


By James B. Hendryx 


Illustrated by W. W. Clarke 


“Hello!” cried McLaren, his arm through one sleeve of his shirt. 


The buildings were completed and men worked double 
shifts in the installation of the machinery. 

On the whole, things ran smoothly, although twice as 
the result of Ase Waters’ visits to the camp, there was 
a little discontent among the men. On both of his 
visits Ase brought with him a glib-tongued stranger 
who mixed with the’men and talked insinuatingly of 
the hardships’ they had to endure. 

But old Pap Whitlock finally put a stop to this talk 
and expressed the real sentiment of the camp, when he 
stepped up to the stranger and said: “Look here, young 
feller, you show me another camp in Michigan or any- 
where else that pays top wages, an’ on top of that feeds 
better grub than what most of us ever et at home, be- 
sides a good clean electric lit bunkhouse, an’ that there 
cement swimmin’ tank which you can let hot water into 
to suit yerself—show me another camp like this here 
one, I say! There ain’t no sech a camp, an’ you know 
it! So if I was you an’ Ase Waters, there, I’d kind of 
make myself scarce, ‘cause if either one of you is around 
here at sunup’in the mornin’ you'll be gittin’ as near 
as we can come to a dost of tar an’ feathers. Lackin’ 
of tar, we'll souse you headfirst. in the molasses bar’l, an’ 
lackin’ of feathers, we'll roll you in pine needles.” 

“What’s the ust of waitin’ till sunup?” yelled a lum- 
berjack, and in a moment others took up the cry. “Let’s 
do it now!” “Give it to ’em good!” “They got it 

” “They’re tryin’ to git us in Dutch with the 


comin’. 
best job we ever had.” And, despite Pap Whitlock’s 


half-hearted protest, the lumberjacks surged a hundred 
strong about the two trouble-makers and bore them to 
the rear. of the cook shanty, from which point, half an 
hour later, they slunk to their automobile, looking more 
like dejected porcupines than human beings. 

The late summer had been 
unusually dry and the fall 
rains held off. The weather, 
ideal for outdoor work, never- 
theless created a fire hazard of 
serious proportion. The floor 
of the hardwood forests was 
thick with leaves, dry as tin- 
der, and, in the pine, the 
needles needed only the touch 
of a spark to burst into flame. 
McLaren organized special fire 
patrols, and kept the two fire 
towers manned day and night. 
One of these towers was located 
near the mills and the other on 
the crest of a hill, some miles 
to the southward. 

For weeks there had been 
smoke in the air. Reports of 
fires were received daily. To 
the eastward and northward 
vast areas of Michigan were 
burning, and across the Straits 
destructive fires roared through 
the Upper Peninsula. 

Every fire warden in the 
state was on the job twenty- 
four hours a day, doing his 
level best to check the flames 
that threatened the whole 
northern portion of the state. 
These - district wardens, with 
every available man their mea- 
gre appropriation would allow 
them to employ, were doing a 
truly heroic job, hampered as 
they were by insufficient fire 
towers, often injudiciously 
placed, and with only public 
highways and railway rights of 
way for fire lines. 

Flying squadrons from Con- 
nie Morgan’s camps had suc- 
ceeded in controlling several 
small fires that started in the 
cutover, within a few miles of 
the timber; byt not until a bat- 
tery of tractors had plowed a 
four-rod fire line around the 
whole tract did either he or 
McLaren fee] reasonably safe. 
With this fire line of freshly 
turned sand, and stands of axes 
and shovels conveniently 
spaced at- half-mile intervals 
along the entire boundary, they 
could reasonably hope to check 
any fire that should threaten 
the timber from the outside. 

This was the situation when 
John W. Crump again sent for 
Ase Waters and when the man 
appeared, motioned ‘him into 
his private office and closed the 
door. 

“You sent for me?” Waters asked, lamely, as he 
seated himself in the chair Crump indicated with a 
jerk of his thumb. * 

“Yes, I did.” Waters noted that his employer’s voice 
rasped nastily, and that his face was drawn into a scowl. 
There was a moment of silence during which Waters 
shifted his hat to his other knee. “I want to know 
what you’ve done this summer and fall to earn your 
salary?” 

“Why, Mr. Crump, I've done—done what you told 


me to do. I’vye——” 

“You've done nothing!” broke, in Crump, and 
launched into a biting tirade, He reminded Waters at 
some length that instead of buying up Pine Tree and 
the mill-pond property for a few hundred dollars, he 
had paid over twelve thousand dollars of Crump’s 
money for it;-and that he had so botched the railroad 
deal that Crump had put one hundred thirty thousand 
dollars into» Connie Morgan’s pockets and then hadn’t 
got the railroad, 

“And on top of that,” Crump continued, “when I send 
you out to kick up trouble in this young jackanape’s 
camps, you make a couple of fool stabs at it, and come 
back and tell me it can’t I done! A fine kind of a 
right-hand man you ‘are! I’ve just about learned that? 
if I want anything done, I’ve got to, do,it myself!” 

“Tf you.think you can stir up any trouble in that 
camp, Mr. Crump, I wish you’d go ahead an’ try it.” 
Waters, thinking of his experience with molasses and 
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pine needles, was weakly, plaintively, defiant. # 

Crump snorted. “Now look here, Ase,” he said, 
“you’ve been with me quite a while, and up to this sum- 
mer, you’ve done tolerably well. But you’ve bogged 
down. Now, you ain’t on my pay roll for your looks. 
When I put out good money, I’m going to get a dol- 
lar’s worth for a dollar. You're going to get one more 
chance—and if you fall down again this time you're 
through.” 

Waters shifted uneasily in his chair. “All right, Mr. 
Crump. You're the doctor. But if you’re counting on 
putting anything over on that Morgan outfit you’d bet- 
ter do some pretty straight thinking. Because right from 
the start they’ve been figuring about two jumps ahead 
of either one of us—” 

Crump’s doubled fist crashed onto his desk top. “What 
do you mean? Dog-gone it, Ase Waters, there can’t 
anyone out-figure me when it comes to timber! I was 
in the timber game before that young squirt was born! 
I know timber! And this forester stuffi—what does it 
amount to? Lot of theory! Just pure bunk! The way 
to log a piece of timber is to log it off and get your 
money out of it as quick as you can. Let someone else 
worry about the future generations. The last genera- 
tion didn’t bother their heads about us—and we haven’t 
got along so bad.” 

Waters nodded emphatically: “That's Mr. 
Crump. That’s the sensible way to loo What 
was, you figuring on doing next?” 


(OR some moments Crump sat stabbing his desk 
-blotter with a pen. When he met Waters’ inquir- 
ing gaze, the man noticed that his employer's eyes were 


narrowe ire,” muttered Crump, in an undertone. 
Waters started. “What do you mean—fire?” he 
asked. 


“What do you suppose I mean?” growled Crump, 
with a glance toward the door. “Burn him out—that’s 
what I mean! The way the whole state’s burning this 
fall, it'll be easy enough to slip in there some windy 
night and touch off a few fires that’ll wipe him out. I'll 
fix him!” 

Waters shook his head, slowly: “It’s bad business, Mr. 
Crump. In the first place we’re taking a big chance. 
And in the second place I don’t like to see timber burn. 
I’ve been working around timber all my life—and some- 
how—I just hate to see it burn—no matter whose it is.” 

“Tommyrot! I don’t like to see timber burn any bet- 
ter than you do—but this case is different. There’s one 
bunch of timber I want to see burn—and I’m going to.” 


‘IT never knew you to lose your head before, Mr. 
Crump. All the time I been working for you, there’s 
always been some sense to what you’ve done—some 
chance to clean up some money. But this is different—” 

“You bet it’s different! I'll get even with that young 
whelp if it costs me every cent I’ve got in the world. I 
never got such a reaming in my life as I got from him. 
T’ve got no chance to make any money off him, now. 
But he’s not going to get away with it! And if you 
haven’t got the nerve to get in on the job, you can 
quit right now—I’ve got no use for cold feet!” 

“T don’t want to quit, Mr. Crump. I’m just telling 
you I don’t like it. You spoke of wanting to see the 
stuff burn—are you figuring on being there?” 

“You bet I'll be there—not only. to see it burn, but 
to see that you don’t botch the job like you've botched 
the others.” 

“How are you figuring on workin’ it? They've got a 
fire line clean around the tract, and fire patrols, and a 
couple of towers with telephones to the camp.” 

“I don’t care a dog-gone what they’ve got! Their 
patrols don’t work nights, or if they do we can slip in 
behind ‘em. And as for the fire lines, we'll start. the 
fires inside—in the swamp, far enough back so it’ll get 
a whaling big start before it reaches the mills and the 
pine—they can’t fight a swamp fire, once it gets going— 
and their tower men can’t pick up the fire at night by 
the smoke—they’ve got to wait for a blaze, and by the 
time the blaze shows it'll be too late to fight it. We'll 
need about two more men—someone that knows the 
woods well enough to find their way back to the car. 
We'll leave it parked outside, handy to the road. Know 
anyone that'll fill the bill?” 

Waters pondered: “Well, yes—there’s Dude Potts and 
Dutch Kline. They know that whole country—used to 
live in Pine Tree before we bought ’em out. Used to 
burn the cutover every year. to make huckleberry 
ground. Yes—they’d be just the ones.” 

“Can you get hold of ’em? This job’s got to be 
done right now. If it should rain or snow the whole 
thing would be off.” 

“Yes, I guess I can find em. Last I heard they were 
here in Grand Rapids. Dude was driving a truck, and 
Dutch was running a kind of restaurant and blind pig.” 

“Get ’em here this evening at eight o’clock,” snapped 
Crump, and proceeded to rattle the papers on his desk 
as a sign of dismissal. 

The following morning, a high-powered green car 
pulled out of Grand Rapids headed northward. John 
W. Crump sat at the wheel, and beside him sat Ase 
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Waters. Dude Potts and Dutch Kline shared the rum- 
ble seat. Two five-gallon kerosene cans and three gunny 
sacks of cotton waste were packed in around their feet. 


OWARD the middle of the afternoon, as the car 

drew near Melrose, Potts leaned over and touched 
Crump on the shoulder: “Say, how about comin’ acrost 
with our pay?” 

Crump slowed the car to a crawl, 
head: “What do you mean?” he snarled. 

“You offered us two hundred apiece for this here job 
—let’s see the color of it.” 

Crump sneered: “You don’t suppose I'd pay for a job 
of this kind till it’s done, do you? What do you take 
me for? I’m no fool. You get your pay to-morrow in 
Grand Rapids.” 

“Nothin’ doin’, Crump. We ain’t no fools, neither. 
When we git back to the Rapids what’s to hinder you 
from stickin’ yer tongue in yer cheek an’ sayin’, ‘what 
d’ye mean—two hundred buc I don’t know nothin’ 
about no fire.’ Where’d we , then?” 

“You mean you don’t trust m snapped Crump. 

Potts grinned and winked an elaborate wink: “Oh, 
sure, I’d trust you, Crump—in the daytime ‘bout as fer 
as I kin spit—nighttimes not half that fer—an’ this 
here’s a night job. Come acrost anyways half of 
it, Crump. Money talks an’ I want to hear ’bout a 
hundred dollars’ worth.” 

“I haven’t got two hundred dollars in 
You needn’t worry. You'll get your mone: 
An’ I ain’t worryin’ none whatever. 
red bucks apiece er we hops out of this 
an’ hits the rattler back fer the Rapids 


and turned his 


h on me. 


u I haven't got it.” 

“Git it in Melrose, then. Cash a check. If you touch 
her up a bit you'll git there before the banks close.” 

“T don’t want to cash a check there. Someone might 
connect“ it up some way with—well, you know.’ 

“Look a-here, Crump. Everyone knows me an’ you’s 
had dealin’s before now—me sellin’ out to you, an’ such. 
Course, everyone knows you're crooked as a dog’s hind 
leg—but at that they wouldn’t no one think you’d got 
down to burnin’ timber.” 

Crump actually winced under the man’s words, and 
with an inarticulate growl touched the accelerator and 
the big car shot forward. 

In the bank Crump loudly speculated upon his ability 
to reach Grand Rapids by supper time, and a few min- 
utes later headed southward (Continued on page $2) 


The wheel burned his hands, and behind him the men fought the sparks and flaming bits of bark. 
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Friendly Talks With 
the Editor 


Loyalty 


VERYBODY from poets to political orators has 

praised the quality of loyalty. Everybody ought to 
praise it. It is one of the things which makes life 
admirable and gives us a feeling of satisfaction that the 
human race is able to compete with dogs in the field 
where dogs excel. We don’t believe anything in the 
world is as loyal as a good dog, or a bad dog for that 
matter. It is why we love dogs, and why we tolerate 
cats. Cats just hang around and take what folks give 
them. The only reason they like one person better than 
another is because they have got used to that person 
and he doesn’t make them nervous. All a cat needs to 
be as good as a dog is intelligence and loyalty, 


Cat or Dog 


oes are divided into the cat variety and the dog 
variety. The takers and the givers; the loyal and 
the careless. Now we have a dog and a cat. Right 
now the dog is sitting across the room in a chair where 
he has no business to sit watching us write. We know 
he would have a lot more fun outside chasing motor- 
cycles, but he prefers to stick around where we are. He 
has an idea he is pleasing us by doing it, and he is. He 
is sacrificing his good time out of loyalty to us. Also 
we have a cat—but is the cat hanging around to show 
how much she thinks of us? She is not. She is chas- 
ing sparrows or begging of the cook or lying down 
privately and enjoying herself. And what happens if 
we stop along and disturb her? Well, she tolerates us 
for a while and then her tail begins to switch and she 
either takes a sock at us with her claws or gets up and 
walks off disgusted. Some folks are just like that. 


Give or Take 


OW our dog would stay around if we underfed him, 

and he stays if we disturb him when he is happy 
in a nap—which we ought not to do but can never re- 
sist doing—he thumps the floor with his tail and makes 
us believe he likes it. Of course he doesn’t like being 
disturbed more than anybody else does, but he is more 
than courteous. He is so loyal to us that he makes us 
believe we cannot do anything he thinks is wrong. His 
whole pleasure is in giving something to us. He would 
stick to us through any misfortune. If we went broke 
suddenly and couldn’t buy him bones he would go and 
forage in garbage cans, but he would hang around and 
make as much fuss over us as ever—and maybe more. 


And So— 


UR. cat is about forty-two times as beautiful as our 

dog. She is a Persian and he is half Dachshund and 
the rest take-your-choice, but we wouldn’t trade one 
wiggle of his tail for eleven of her. And why? Mainly 
because he is so dog-gone loyal. 


Think That Over 


‘OW, apply the cat and dog theory to folks and see 
where it gets you. You know fellows who are 
loyal and fellows who are selfish and indifferent, . 
A boy doesn’t have to be disloyal to fall below ihe 


F ‘ 
mark; he has only to fail to be loyal. . . . Which one @ 


do you like best? Which one do you want for a pal, 
and which one do you want on your team? Suppose 
one fellow is the best halfback in town but doesn’t care 
a hoot whether his school team wins. He is a fellow 
without loyalty to his school or his team or his friends. 
Suppose another is just an ordinarily good player, but 
he will always give his last ounce to the game, is al- 
ways in there doing his best out of sheer loyalty. Which 
fellow would you pick if you were the coach? You get 
one guess. We know because we have coached. 


How to Be Loyal 


T isn’t a difficult job to be loyal. We think a lot of 

time is wasted by orators begging us to be loyal to 
the flag, and by teachers telling us to be loyal to the 
school, and by coaches asking us to be loyal to the 
team. Those loyalties are just symptoms of the real 
loyalty upon which they must be built. There is just 
one kind of loyalty which amounts to a hill of beans. If 
you have it, why, naturally, you have all the rest. If 
you haven't it, the other loyalties are just fakes. They 
are put on for effect. This bed-rock, honest-to-goodness 
loyalty is loyalty to yourself. 


Why? 


HIS is so because loyalty means ideals; it means 

fine perceptions, it means honor; it means charac- 
ter. Now loyalty does not create these things, it grows 
out of them. Therefore loyalty must begin at home. 
You have to play fair with yourself, give yourself a 
square deal, stick by yourself, before you can do the 
same for anybody else. The fellow who doesn’t take 
the trouble to give his best to himself can’t give his 
best to anybody else. You, John Smith, cannot be dis- 
loyal to John Smith by neglecting him, by not stand- 
ing his friend, and expect to be able to be loyal to 
anybody or anything else. 
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‘orans Poganry 


By Joyce KILMER 


I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 


A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the earth's sweet flowing breast; 


A tree that looks at God all day, 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 


A tree that may in Summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 


From “Trees and Other Poems,’” by Joyce Kilmer, Copy- 
right, 1914, George H. Doran Company, Publishers. 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


It Consists of What? 


HAT does loyalty to yourself consist. of? Well, 

it seems to us that it means being true to your- 
self; it means standing on your own feet and keeping 
watch of yourself to see you don’t slip. It means lend- 
ing a helping hand to yourself when you need it, and 
by standing always on the watch to cultivate in yourself 
those qualities which you recognize and admire as the 
ones every boy should possess. You must never throw 
yourself down. You must never hesitate to stand for- 
ward and say, “I’m on this fellow’s side, and I’m for 
him, and I’m going to do my best in his interest.” You 
can’t be a dog to your friends and a cat to yourself, be- 
cause cat and dog don’t mix. A cat is all cat and a dog 
is all dog. A boy who is disloyal in one department 
will be disloyal in all. Certainly if he is not loyal to 
himself he never can be loyal to anybody else. 


Not Blind Loyalty 


F course blind, unquestioning loyalty has its fine 

points. It is beautiful, but it is also pitiful. You 
must be loyal with your brain as well as with your 
heart. Be loyal to what is worthy of loyalty; be 
economical of your loyalties. Do not waste them on 
unworthy persons or unworthy objects. Pick and choose. 
. . . Sometimes fellows who are a bit weak and pliable 
seem to be more loyal than your sturdy, self-reliant fel- 
lows. But these do not use their brains. Frequently 
they are loyal to some scalawag, and their loyalty gets 
them into trouble... . No. Not that. You see, it gets 
back to loyalty to self. If you are loyal to self you 
never can be loyal to a person or cause unworthy of 
you. . . . So try that on your piano. 


Untimely Asking 


E know a fellow who doesn’t know when to ask 

for what he wants. He’ll ask his mother to mak 
him a clown suit for the carnival just as the breakfast 
toast is burning. He’ll ask if he can take the car th 
next day just when his dad is lying flat on his bac 
under the car, struggling with its internals. He'll ask 
his brother to lend him his tennis racquet just as his 
brother has discovered that it’s his turn to mow the 
lawn. In short, he’s one of the most untimely askers 
we know. And he’s always getting sat on—and always 
getting hurt. Then, ten to one, the askee gets hurt. 
Quite unnecessary. You can usually dodge all such 
trouble by using your head. Most people enjoy grant- 
ing a reasonable request if it comes at a reasonably tact- 
ful time. Just learn to survey the situation and make 


your asking timely, 


Straight Up 


Q'VER stretch out flat under a big tree and look 

4 straight up through the leaf-screen at the sky? 
Pretty blissful, isn’t it? Just you and the friendly old 
tree and the hazy blue sky, alone in the world together. 
At first you’re too contented to think. Then, if you lie 
there long enough, you begin to think contentedly. 
Looking straight up seems to reduce all your difficulties 
and perplexities to manageable size. When you're clean 
discouraged, or pretty much puzzled, or just plain peev- 
ish, lie down under a big tree and wait for your troubles 
to shrink. You're likely to get up happy—though 
you're likely to hate to get up, 


Jobs 


E don’t blame anyone much for sighing over an 

easy job. It’s the hard job that is interesting. 
Any ambitious fellow wants a job that keeps him on his 
toes, keeps him figuring and fighting, and gives him a 
chance to grow. . . . But if you’ve drawn an easy job, 
don’t waste too much time sighing over it. Perhaps you 
can find a lot more to pack into it. You'll find that it 
pays, even though it may not pay cash. 
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Summer Training 


ANY football men are looking for summer, jobs 

that will keep them fit. They're planning to hit 
the line hard next fall. What about you? Are you 
planning to make an outstanding record—in . football, 
or business, or classroom? Then go in for informal 
summer training. You can’t keep fit by loafing and 
letting your brain idle. And you can’t keep fit on some 
jobs unless you make a special effort. Whether you're 
going to be at work or at home or in camp, plan to get 
in enough real physical and mental exercise so that next 
fall you'll have good, hard muscles and a good clear 
head. You'll be able to hit the line twice as hard as the 
fellow who has been living soft all summer. 
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Sheba, Queen Mother 


i} 


By Eleanor Gates 


Sheba, the American-born daughter of the desert- 
bred “Pride.” 


fourth curled under her, with her body swagged, her 

head drooping almost to the pasture, her eyes mild 

and half-closed, her thin under lip looking loose 
and foolish—this is how Sheba appeared on first sight. 
Her chestnut coat indicated fhat it had never known 
either brush or currycomb. Her sparse mane stood up 
and fell down, growing in every direction. Her scanty 
tail was stiff with what seemed to be cockleburs. Hang- 
dog, ragged and unkempt, she was anything but beau- 
tiful. 

And this was an Arab mare! 

I was disappointed. I had just seen a dozen or more 
Arab horses, each more flashing and splendid than the 
last. But as I had exclaimed over them, I had been 
repeatedly told that the best of the stable was being 
kept to the last; and naturally my expectations were 
high as I started forth to look at the more rare and 
valuable mares. 

Sheba was the American-born daughter of the desert- 
bred “Pride,” a Maneghi-Slaji mare that had been 
brought to Chicago on the occasion of the World’s Fair 
along with Obeyran I. Her sire, Manakay Jr., was the 
son of two imported Arabs of the finest blood. But as 
I looked at Sheba I could hardly hide a smile. Why 
had such a sorry creature been named after the regal 
Balkis, that Christian woman who was so beloved by 
Solomon, King of Israel, and whom we know as the 
Queen of Sheba? My desire to own her went. 

I could not help but wonder if she and the other 
Arab mares in the enclosure had good sense. For it 
was a broiling midsummer day in New Jersey; and 
while some domestic dams and their babies had sought 
the shade, where they switched the flies in comfort, 
Sheba and Wadduda and the rest of the desert ladies 
were out, on the one grassless, dusty spot in the field. 
Also, judging from the unlovely state of their coats, 
they had been down in it. 

By the few hairs of her forelock, Sheba was ignomin- 
iously led stableward. She went as meekly as a lamb, 
beside her trotting her month-old colt, Yusanet, an 
upheaded, shining, bay filly as perfectly formed as if 
she were full-grown—an exquisite Arab in miniature. 


S ehee pigeon-toed on three legs, with the 


HEN an English saddle was piled unceremoniously 
atop her back, this before she had on a halter. At 
once the halter was called for in a hurry, for a striking 
change was taking place in the mare’s conduct and ap- 
She raised her 


pearance. She stood now upon all feet. 
head and her ears. Her eyes opened and shone. Her 
nostrils swelled. Her neck took on a curve. Her tail 


stood out grandly. And without moving from the shade, 
or trying to get away, she began a gentle dancing, lay- 
ing her ears back impatiently. And now it was, “Whoa, 
Sheba! Stand still! So, so!” 

She did not want to so-so. She wanted to go. When 
the bit was offered her, she fairly gobbled it. She 
pawed as the girth was tightened. She pranced as she 
was mounted. Then away she tetered, lifting her feet 
high and daintily. This was an entirely different Sheba. 
Under the magic touch of the saddle, she was trans- 
figured, electrified, and made beautiful. 

I chose her, and had her groomed. A few applica- 
tions of the brush turned her to satin, and she showed a 
trace of that “rose-color” which is sometimes remarked 
in the coats of Arabs. Her mane and tail came out 
glossy after a soapy scrub and a comb. Her deep girth 
was proven. to me by that first saddling, for the sur- 
cingle had to be let out a trifle after it had gone around 
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iew of Wadduda, showing the bulging 
bbah” and small nose of the Arab. 


many of the horses easily. Another thing that distin- 
guished her was a wonderful line of the hind leg to the 
hock, which the best Arabs have, and which always re- 
minds me of the same line in a cat. 

Arab mares seem to have larger heads than Arab 
horses. I have never taken any measurements to com- 
pare, but I believe that this difference is more optical 
than actual. A horse’s neck is so full and muscular and 
crested that his head is made to look small by con- 
trast, But a mare’s ears are larger than the ears of a 
horse. Sheba’s were long, close together, and fairly 
delicate. Her eyes were far apart. Between them, 
her forehead, called by the Bedouins the jibbah, bulged 
astonishingly. 

The Bedouins do not prize a small head on a horse. 
What they do admire is a muzzle that measures just 
one-half of what the head measures around the top. 
This requirement Sheba lived up to grandly. And when 
I rode her, I found her gait perfect. She was easier 
to ride than any of the horses, and had a most extra- 
ordinary walk, going forward with a long, sweeping 
stride, like a woman who thinks herself both handsome 
and important, and switches her skirts! 

Without doubt importance is what Sheba felt. When 
the Arab mares and their colts were turned loose in the 
California hills along with the thoroughbreds and the 
common stock, it was Sheba who promptly took charge 
of the herd. She was the eldest of the Orientals, and 
she drove the others in this direction or that, took first 
place always at the drinking trough or the mangers, and 
ruled like a queen. If there was any sign'of disobedience, 
she punished with her teeth. These are the Arab’s 
favorite weapon. Sometimes a horse will strike with a 
fore foot. But I have never known a case of kicking. 


HEN I-came to own Sheba I enjoyed repeating, 

for the benefit of strangers, that first experience 
of mine with the mare. First introducing her as a sad- 
looking, three-cornered affair, I would put her into the 
runabout. She had never been driven before I got her, 
and I “broke” her by the simple process of hitching 
her up. It seemed to fill her with pride. In fact, 
it affected her far more than did the saddle, and in 
harness she was a handful; so that those who had just 
smiled at her, standing slaunchwise in the sun, showed 
—when they came to ride behind her—a complete 
change of opinion. And as she sped along, she impressed 


Wadduda, the old war mare of Hashem Bey, chief 
of the Anazeh Bedouins, in her desert finery. 


the uneasy guest as a regular man-eater. For to an Arab 
both the saddle and the shafts act like a powerful stimu- 
lant, a potion. For these horses there is delight in 
action: joy in-service. 

As I am writing about a mare, this is the proper place 
to touch upon the‘ question of the families of Arabian 
horses, since the breed of the colt is always that of 
the dam, not of the sire (just as, in Spain, a child takes 
its surname from its mother, not from its father). And 
the subject of these families carries one back to the 
beginning of Biblical record. 

According to Arab tradition, the first “horse-tamer” 
was Ishmael, the son of Abraham and Hagar, the 
Egyptian. Ishmael, the Arabs regard as their ancestor. 
He was born nineteen hundred years before Christ, and 
his story is a part of the Book of Genesis. 

There it is related that the angel of the Lord told 
Hagar that her son, who was to be called Ishmael, would 
be “a wild man”; that “his hand will be against every 
man, and every man’s hand against him.” (And the 
history of the Arabs shows that this prophecy was ful- 
filled.) After this son was born, Abraham gave Hagar 
bread, and a bottle of water, putting them on her 
shoulder, and sent her and Ishmael away; and Hagar de- 
parted, and wandered in the wilderness of Beersheba 
(which is west of the Dead Sea, in Palestine). 

The boy nearly perished for want of water, but was 
saved by divine intervention. “And,” the Old Tes- 
tament record continues, “God was with the lad; and he 
grew, and dwelt in the wilderness of Paran’”—which 
corresponds to the desert now known as the Nefud, or 
Red Sand Desert, which to-day is the best breeding 
place for horses in all Arabia, for it abounds in plenti- 
ful pasture; and it is in this desert that the best Arab 
strains now exist. 

Examine the map of Arabia, and you will find. the 
Nefud far to the north. But the Nefud, being distant 
from the sea, is exceedingly hot in summer, with a dry 
heat of one hundred and twenty-five degrees Fahren- 
heit in the shade. In the winter, the cold is intense, 
with sleet, ice, and high winds. 

Californians have questioned whether or not the 
Arabs could flourish in that state because “California 
isn’t so hot as Arabia!” And have appeared doubtful 
when I told them that the Bedouins allowed their 
prized animals to stay out in the kind of bad weather 
that the California valleys never have; that sometimes 
the Arabs, chained to the ground by one or more feet 
(for Bedouins do not use headstalls), would be knee- 
deep in frozen water; and that the same satin-coated 
chestnut against whose gleaming flank you could hang a 
gold watch and not be able to see the watch, was cap- 
able of growing long, shaggy hair for winter use. 


SHMAEL, says ‘tradition, “captured a mare from 
among a herd which he found running wild.” The 
descendants of this mare became known first as the 
Benat El Ahwaj, or Alwaj. The name means “daughter 
of the Crooked.” - All the horses of this breed, the old- 
est breed known, and the original stock of all Arabians, 
sprang from the wild mare’s colt, which was born while 
its mother was traveling. As the colt was for some 
reason not able to travel—though new-born Arab colts 
will go astounding distances—she was sewed up in a 
goat’s-hair sack, and loaded upon a camel. And so she 
came to grow up crooked. 
Ishmael had twelve sons. “And they dwelt from 
Havilah unto Shur, that is before Egypt as thou goest 
toward Assyria’”—which is to (Continued on page 28) 
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uinby 


S$ Sam Sickles swayed in the doorway and then 
sprawled forward to lie face down out in the 
street, trembling fear gripped Bert Quinby. 

Yet he did not run. 

With all his hot-headed blundering, all his weaknesses 
there was a streak of unyielding steadfastness in Bert. 
Tom Woods, the Butterfly Man, felt sure of it, even 
though Bert’s own father had lost faith in him. 

True, Bert had shown more of his real self to the But- 
terfly Man than to his father; it was to the scientist’s lit- 
tle cabin that he took his confidences when he found his 
father too busy to listen to him. Bert had told Tom 
Woods all about his plans to draw out his savings and 
go into business with Sam Sickles; had confided in Tom 
Woods when the Shopper's Service the two boys had so 
hopefully started showed signs of failing; had sought 
counsel from the scientist when worried over having un- 
wisely borrowed money from grasping Old Man Clud. 

No wonder the Butterfly Man knew Bert better than 
his father did. Yet Bert’s father had in times past 
been the boy’s best. pal, 

Perhaps that was one thing which made still more 
bitter the dizzy, bewildered moment in which Bert, 
watched the excited crowd gathering around the un- 
conscious Sam. 

Of course, Sam had provoked Bert’s attack; the older 
boy had ignored all responsibility for the shop rent. still 
due, and utterly refused to help pay their debt to Clud. 
He had a job in the city, he said, and would be a fool 
to let Bert persuade him into staying to see this miser- 
able failure through. 

Nevertheless, Bert knew he had not been justified in 
hurling a heavy coffee cup at the head of Sam’s de- 
parting figure. He scarcely knew how it had happened; 
he had been wiping the cup from their lunch counter, 
and it had left his hand before he thought. 

Then—Sam’s sprawling fall, the limp body, the gath- 
ering crowd, the coming of Policeman Flynn! 


door. Had he hurt Sam badly? It didn’t seem 
possible that a cup could do much damage. The 
door was still open. He laid one hand on the knob, and 
clutched it, and stood there at the edge of the gathering. 

The coming of the policeman had brought order out of 
confusion. Two men bent down and lifted the clerk to 
his feet. His eyes opened, and he came back to con- 
sciousness, and struggled to find his balance. Bert, from 
his heart, breathed a prayer of relief. 

“What happened to you?” Policeman Flynn asked. 
“Did you fall?” 

“T was hit,” Sam said weakly. 

“By what?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Who hit you?” 

Sam's eyes roved about the circle of faces. 
he said, and pointed to Bert in the doorway. 

“You,” said Policeman Flynn, and shook his head. 
“Bad business. I always thought you were one of the 
nice easy lads who would never give a peep of trouble. 
T'll have to take you in if this gentleman’s going to make 
a complaint.” 

Sam was rapidly recovering. “You can bet I’m going 
to make a complaint. He assaulted me. I hadn’t done 
anything to him. I was walking out and he hit me with 
something.” 

The policeman stooped and picked up half. of the 
cup. “This it?” he asked Bert. The boy nodded, and 
he stuck the fragment in his pocket and began to give 


Bes forcing himself to move, went down to the 


“He did,” 


Tom Woods leaned across the table. | never 
went into his place, never showed any interest in it. 


and Son 


“You never 


businesslike directions. “You get to a doctor and have 
your head looked after. It may need a bandage. After 
that, come down to the station and sign a complaint.” 

Half a dozen ‘sympathetic voices in the crowd spoke 
up and offered to take Sam to Dr. Elman’s office. When 
he moved off, walking a bit unsteadily, a few of the by- 
standers went with him. The majority remained to 
watch the next act of the drama. Arrests were few and 
far between in peaceful Litchfield. They did not want 
to miss this one. 

Policeman Flynn beckoned to Bert. 
come with me.” 

Bert got his hat and coat and locked the door. As he 
stepped away he saw Bill Harrison on the outside of the 
crowd. Bill swung around and hobbled away as fast as 
he could on his crutch. 

The distance to the police station in the Municipal 
Building was four blocks, and the throng that followed 
policeman and prisoner grew as it went along. At the 
second corner Peg Scudder joined the escort. Clam- 
oring voices told him the nature of the trouble. Peg 
made haste to come abreast of Bert. 

“So you beaned him with a cup, did you?” 

Bert made no answer. 

“Blast me, but I didn’t think you had spunk enough 
for such a trick. What did he do, give you some fresh 
lip? Why didn’t you bend a chair over his knob? That 
would have rattled him up some. My old man was a 
great hand at cleaning up a gang with a chair.” 

Bert’s eyes besought the guardian of the law, and 
Policeman Flynn stuck his club persuasively into Peg’s 
ribs. 

“Run along,” he commanded. “Nobody sent for you. 
When we want your advice we'll ask for it.” 

Peg made haste to drop back among the crowd. . The 
incident was not without its effect on Bert. Bill Harri- 
son had shunned him. And Peg Scudder, town bully 
and loafer, drunkard and general no-account, saw in his 
arrest a Claim to brotherhood, 


“You'll have to 


VISION of a barred cell came to Bert as he en- 

tered the Municipal Building. Policeman Flynn led 
him down a small corridor and turned in through a door 
to the left. A sergeant in uniform was behind a long 
desk down at one end and along one wall was a board 
heavily tacked with circulars advertising the features and 
histo of criminals wanted in different parts of the 
country. Bert hastily turned his eyes away from the 
board. 

The sergeant, writing in a big book, lifted his head. 
“What’s the charge, Officer?” 

“Assault and battery,” said Policeman Flynn. 

The words had a sinister sound. Bert hung his head; 
but not before the sergeant had peered over the top of 
the high desk and had noted him. 

“Are you Mr. Quinby’s boy? Nice mess you've got 
yourself into. What was it, street fight?” 

“He let go a cup at that fellow who was running the 
store with him,” said the policeman. “Somebody took 
the lad to Dr. Elman’s to get fixed up.” 

The sergeant reached for a telephone and gave a num- 
ber. “Dr. Elman? Sergeant Rockwell speaking. How 
is that fellow who came in to get his head dressed? 
Don’t amount to much? Thank you.” 

“You're a lucky boy,” Policeman Flynn said in an un- 
dertone. : 

The sergeant caught the words. “Lucky is right. Sup- 
pose you had fractured his skull? That would be nice, 
wouldn’t it? How now, Officer. Is that fellow going to 
come over from the doctor's office and sign a complaint? 
All right. Here, Quinby; sit over there on that bench. 
How about Mr. Quinby, Officer? Does he know any- 
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ee. about this? You'd better go down and tell 
dim. 

Bert, wet his lips and walked over to the bench, 
and sat down, His father! A cell lost its ter- 
ror. He would rather go to a cell than face the 
inceting that must soon come. 

By and by there was a shufile of feet along 
the corridor. He steeled himself. But it was 
Sam, his head bandaged, accompanied by two of 
the men who had gone with him to Dr, Elman’s. 
The clerk signed a paper. Bert knew it was the 
complaint. There was some talk up at the big 
desk; he did not hear it. Then Sam went out 
without looking at him, and he was left alone upon his 
bench. 

A clock on the wall ticked with noisy emphasis. He 
shifted his position. A shadow seemed to fall across 
the floor. He looked up. His father, stern and rigid, 
stood before him. 

“Arrested,” Mr, Quinby said grimly. “You've done 
it this time, haven't you? One thing after another, and 
now this. A prisoner in a police station. They tell me 
Sam was lying senseless in the street. Did you do it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Carted through the streets by a policeman with the 
rabble of the town following.” Abruptly the man 
walked over to the desk and spoke to Sergeant Rock- 
well. Justice of the Peace Manning, it developed, 
would sit at eight o’clock that night and the case would 
then go to a hearing. 

“T'll release him in your custody, Mr. Quinby,” the 
poreeans offered, “if you'll have him here again at that, 
hour. 

“Let him stay here,” Mr. Quinby said shortly, “and 
learn a lesson.” On the way out he paused an instant 
before his son. “A nice story to take home to your 
mother, isn’t it?” 


” 


XVU—Straight Talk 


HERE came to Bert, as the minutes passed, the 

most lonesome feeling that can overwhelm either 

man or boy—the feeling of having been discarded 
and deserted. Policeman Flynn came back, made a re- 
port at the desk, and paused beside the bench. 

“Had any dinner?” he asked. 

“No, sir.” 

“Got any money? I'll send you in a cup of coffee 
and a sandwich, and you can pay the man when he 
brings it.” . 

Bert said he was not hungry. Something in Police- 
man Flynn’s gruff bearing told him of the officer's un- 
spoken sympathy. “Will—will they send me to jail?” 
he asked. 

“Well, now, I'm not saying you don’t deserve it, but 
I don’t see the use of worrying a kid who's plainly 
sorry for what he’s done. The judge doesn’t usually 
send boys to the county jail.” 

Some of the load left, Bert’s heart: The clock said 
half-past four, and the short winter twilight was tur 
ing to night. Three and a half more hours to wai 
He fell to thinking of his mother, and for the first 
time felt the sting of a tear. So that the sergeant 
might not see this sign of emotion he turned his head 
away. 

And then a familiar voice fell upon his ear. 

“Good evening, Sergeant. Have you a boy here 
named Quin—?” 

Bert jumped to his feet. “Mr. Woods.” 

The Butterfly Man crossed the room with half a 
dozen quick strides. “Bert, old man, I’m sorry to see 
you in a fix like this. I didn’t think things would go 
this far. Bill Harrison saw you arrested, and legged it 
for a telephone to let me know. I was out at the time; 
he kept after me until I answered. I got the car and 
came right down.” 

So that was why Bill had stumped away. “I might 
kere known he wasn’t running away from me,” Bert 
said. 

“Who? Bill? Bill would never run out on a friend. 
Now, let's get at the bottom of this. Is Sam seriously 
hurt?” 

“Only a cut on the head.” 

“That’s good to begin with. How did it happen?” 

Bert told him the story, beginning with the visit. and 
the proposal of Old Man Clud, and ending with the at- 
tack on Sam. 

The Butterfly Man's face was grave. 
his way out of the store?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then you hit him from behind.” 

Bert sighed and, after a moment, dropped his head. 

“There, there!” the man said gently. “Forgive me, 
Bert; but hitting from behind always has a bad ring. I 
guess you didn’t think.” 

“T didn’t think of anything,” the boy answered, “ex- 
cept that he was walking out free and leaving me to 
face everything. It made me wild, and I threw what 


in my hand.” 
“Does your futher know?” Bert nodded. 


“Sam was on 
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“Has he been to Tom Woods asked 
casually, 

Another nod. 

“Wouldn’t they Jet’ him give bail until you have a 
hearing?” 

“He said I could stay here and learn my lesson. 
Something sullen crept into his words. Up to this point 
he had been a penitent, sorry for what he had done, 
a-tremble as to the outcome, accepting his father’s ac- 
tion as no more than he could expect. But Tom 
Woods’ presence, the fact that the man had ridden far 
to reach him, made the contrast of his father’s deser- 
tion a bitter and resentful pill. Self-pity, always quick 
to flower in a boy, made him picture himself as a 
martyr. 


see you?” 


” 


HE Butterfly Man, apparently, paid no heed. He 
fumbled through his pockets and found his pipe 
and tobacco, 

“Bert,” he asked quietly, “did it ever dawn on you 
that it might be a mighty good thing for you to learn 
the lesson? You've been hit pretty hard, but you had 
it coming to you. This is no time for honey and 
molasses; this is a time for plain, straight talk. You've 
been up to your eyes in trouble for months. Why? 
You think because luck was against you. That’s only 
half the story, You've been in trouble because you 
threw your father overboard. You're sitting in a police 
station to-night with a charge over your head because 
you told the captain of the ship he didn’t know the 
landmarks. You took the wheel and tried to be your 
own pilot, and you've landed on the rocks.” 

Coming from Tom Woods, staunch friend and whim- 
sical comrade, the attack was staggering. Shaken and 
jarred, Bert could only stare and try in his bewilder- 
ment to reason what had happened. “You're turning 
against me, too,” he said miserably. 

“Bosh!” said Tom Woods. “That's baby talk. No- 
body went out and dug a hole for you and invited you 
to fall in. You dug the hole yourself. And you've 
been®a long time digging it. Let’s go back to the be- 
ginning. When you and Sam started out together, what 
was in your mind? You saw success. For whom? For 
yourself. You were going to show people what a great 
fellow you were. 

“And what were your father’s thoughts when he 
started his business? Did you ever stop to think about 
that? He was looking years ahead. He was seeing the 
day when, instead of battling the world for a foot- 
hold, you’d find a pinnacle waiting right there, a tower 
of success built by his hands all ready for you. Every 
time he looked at his sign he was thinking of the day 
when it would read ‘Quinby and Son,’ and he and you 
would be in there working, planning, and achieving to- 
gether. 

“What did that mean to you? Nothing. You thought 
so little of it that you wouldn’t put your shoulder to 
the wheel and push when you were needed. He had 
to fire you and hire an outsider in your place. Did 
you ever stop to think how he must have felt about 
that? Sam’s desertion angered you so much that you 
knocked him senseless. Yet you deserted your father, 


And what right have you to whine if he deserts you 


smarting, was stung to angry speech. “Is this 
what you came to Litchfield for?” 
“You came to me for advice several times. Are you 


one of those soft fellows who want only talk that runs 
their way? Buck up and do some straight thinking. 
You’ve come to a point where you've got to think 
straight. You brought me your troubles; and yet I 
might move ‘away from here to-morrow and in six 
weeks forget all about you. You pinned your faith on 
Sam, and Sam played you for a fool. And the one 
man who'll be with you all his life, who'll always make 
your troubles his, who'd risk his life to-morrow to drag 
ou out of danger, was never consulted. That man 
your father. In all the world what other man will 
you find who'll care for you as he cares? And what 
kind of consideration have you given him?” 

The boy was silent. 

“Who would have a greater desire to see you suc- 
ceed? Yet, when Sam broached this Service idea, what 
did you do? One question, one request of advice, and 
your father could have saved you all the worry you’ve 
been through. Of course he knew you were riding to- 
ward disaster. I knew it. Even Bill Harrison knew 
it. But then it was too late. You had closed the door 
and had shut out your best friend: You told him he 
wasn’t wanted. You ordered him out of your affairs. 
You told him, in effect, that you valued the judgment of 
Sam more than all the counsel he could give you. And 
now you find that Sam’s judgment was just about the 
rottenest egg in the basket. Don’t you wish you had 
gone to your father at the start?” 

The boy’s lips quivered. 

“That wasn't the only time you threw him down, 
Bert. The day I stopped in to see the store I read a 
quick finish. What would happen then I didn’t know, 
but I knew you'd need somebody strong enough for 
you to lean on. I made you promise to go to your 
father if anything queer turned up. Instead you 
pushed him aside again and went to Clud. One sug- 
gestion then of what was in your mind and he'd have 
moved heaven and earth to have saved you from the 
hands of that shark. Ignoring him completely, turn- 
ing your back upon the salvation he could have 
brought you, you went out and contracted a debt that 
he might be called upon to pay. 

“Tf you had asked him, out of his wisdom’ he could 
have steered you into safe channels. You should have 
asked him. But you didn’t do it. You cast aside his 
protecting arm, and to-night Clud has you in his 
clutches. To-night you're waiting to stand trial in a 
police court. To-night your father’s at home eating 
out his heart in grief and disappointment. Don’t you 
wish now that you had gone to him?” 

“Yes,” said the boy in a shaky whisper. 

“Then you’ve got to go to him the first chance you 
get and make a manful confession that you’ve been a 
fool. You’ve got to square things and stand right in 
his eyes. You've got to make him feel that all through 
the future he'll be able to depend upon you.’ 

“He—he']l think I’m saying it just because—” 
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“Bert,” the Butterfly Man broke in gently, “you don’t 
know much about fathers.” 

“A guess,” the boy faltered, “I don’t know much about 
anything.” 

“If you know that much,” Tom Woods said with a 
return of his old humor, “you’re beginning to know a 
lot. How old are you?” 

Bert told him. 

“You're in luck. I was thirty before I realized I 
didn’t know anything—and then there was nobody to 
go to. My dad was.gone. Yours is still here. I’ve got 
an errand or two that will keep me busy for awhile. 
Think over what I’ve told you until I get back.” 

“You'll be here when—” 

“When you face the scratch? Yes; I'll be here. I 
want to see how certain things are going to break.” 


XVIII—Man to Man 


UT in Washington Avenue the man turned down 
6) the street as though he knew exactly where 
he was going. He made one pause—at a men’s 
furnishing store temporarily in charge of a placid, unin- 
spiring, but dependable clerk. Ten minutes later he 
mounted a stoop and rang the doorbell of a house. 

“Mrs. Quinby?” he asked. 

me It was plain that she wondered who he was. 

“We are both interested,” he said gravely, “in a very 
fine boy who finds himself in trouble, My name is 
Thomas Woods. May I come in?” 

She held the door wide for him in quick welcome, for 
his praise of Bert had reached her troubled heart. Up 
the hall, near the dining-room doorway, a harassed man 
stood and surveyed him. 


“Tom Woods! Are you the man who deals in but- 
terflies?” : 
“Yes. Rather queer business, isn’t it?” 


“Rather,” Mr. Quinby agreed coldly. “Bert has spent. 
quite a bit of time out at your place. Were you one of 
those who encouraged him in the mad things he’s 
done?” 

“Don’t you think,” Tom Woods said, “that you're 
a little bit late asking that question? You don’t know 
me from the King of Denmark. If I walked into your 
store to-night and requested you to sell me a suit of 
clothes on credit, what would you do?” 

“Id demand references. I’d want to know some- 
thing about you.” 

“Exactly. But you permitted Bert to stay overnight 
at my place and never inquired what caliber of man I 
was. I couldn’t have one of your suits, but I could 
have your boy. Isn’t it rather late to probe into what 
my influence over him has been?” 

A flush of anger was rising in Mr. Quinby’s cheeks. 
“Do you know anything about what caused this thing 
to-day?” 

“Yes; do you?” 

&No.” 

“You saw him at the police station.” 

“He didn’t tell me, He reserves his confidences for 
those outside the family.” 

“Did you bother to 


(Continued on page 59) 


“My boy is in trouble, and I'm here to see him through it,” said Mr. Quinby. 
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Rivals the beauty of 


the Scarlet Tanager 


S Men 
out of 10 


Picked the Duofold 
Blindfolded 


From 11 New Pens 
of Different Makes 


“I believe that the hand can 
tell this super- 
smoothwritersightunseen,”” 
declared a Duofold 
owner — and he proved it! 


‘ES, ten men, chosen 

at random, agreed to 
make this test with 11 
large pensobtained from 
dealers’ stocks; and were 
blindfolded in the pres- 
enceof several witnesses. 


Each man wrote with 
all 11 pens, one by one, 
on an ordinary note pad. 
And one by one he laid 
them all aside until only 
asingle penremained in 
his hand —the pen he 
ranked asthesmoothest, 
most inspiring writer. 

Then the blindfold 
was removed. Andman 
after man, with but two 
exceptions,glanceddown 
tobeholdin hishandthe 
flashing black-tipped 
lacquer-red Parker Duo- 
fold, with 25-year guar- 
anteed point. 

Never beforea pen se- 
lection so unbiased as 
this. No one behind a 
counter to urge this pen 


Duofold Jr. 
Gllusrated) or that. Not even the 
Lady See Duofold’s famed’ name 


or handsome color visi- 
ble to sway the hand’s Simon-pure 
judgment. . 

You, too, can tell this super- 
smooth point with your eyes shut, 
Step to the nearest pen counter 
now and try it. 

THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 
JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 
Duofold Peneilgto match: Lady $8; Oversize. $8.60 


NEW YORE, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO, LONDON 


Duofold Jr. $5. 
Same except for size . 


Lady Duofold $5 
With ring for chatelaine 
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John Bunk Hundred—Beware of Him 


fair to tell you 

fellows about 
how. to put your 
John C. Hundred to 
work—your hundred 
dollars that any fel- 
low can’ earn—with- 
out telling you that, 
if you don’t. watch 
out, you may. be 
cheated, or have 
him stolen from you. 

There are ways by 
which clever crooks 
in the business game can take your John 
C. Hundred away from you and never go 
to jail, as thieves, for doing it. 

And there are ways to know these 
crooks when you see them and ways to 
dodge them. 

I've told you, in these articles, about 
the different kinds of John Hundreds— 
the John Stock Hundred, the John Bond 
Hundred, the John Mortgage Hundred 
and others. 

It’s your John Stock Hundred that 
these crooks try to steal. Nail that down 
in your mind, for now and for all the 
years to come, when you'll have more 
John Hundreds to put to work than you 
have now. 

Look out for every man who comes to 
you and tries to gét you to buy stock. 

I’ve told you that the insurance man 
who comes to your home or to your of- 
fice is a good fellow to listen to. But the 
stock seller who comes to your house or 
your office—look out for him! There are 
honest stock-selling visitors, but you must 
know how to pick them. Ninety-nine 
times out of every hundred, and maybe 
more than that, such a visitor is trying 
to get. your money away from you, and 
he has nothing to give you in return, ex- 
cept a useless piece of paper, which he 
calls “stock,” or, perhaps, “a contract for 
stock.” 

‘Don't, buy any stock from stock- 
selling visitors unless you know exactly 
what they have to sell.” If this warning 
were hung up in hundreds of thousands 
of homes in the United States, millions of 
dollars that are literally stolen from these 
homes every year by fake-stock salesmen 
would be saved. 

It would be a fine thing if boys who 
read this could know how to guard their 
homes from any man or woman who 
comes to the front door and worms his or 
her way into the parlor, and tries to trade 
a piece of paper called “stock” for some 
of the family money. In this article I 
want to try to tell you how. 

Get your father and mother to make it 
a rule in your house that everyone will 
listen with suspicion to an agent who’s 
trying to sell stock—and the John Hun- 
dreds of your family will be far safer. And 
find out what stock the agent’ has to sell 
before you let him talk. Don’t promise 
to buy on. the agent’s first visit. Write 
down the name of the stock, ask him for 
any printed material he may have about 
his company, and then wait until some 
broker or banker tells you whether the 
proposition is safe. 


] DON’T think it’s 


F you have a John Hundred that you 

want to turn into a John Stock Hun- 
dred, you must hunt carefully for a good 
stock in which to put your money. A 
reputable broker or a banker will always 
be willing to help you in your search. 
Plenty of people are always hunting— 
and hunting hard—for good stocks. So 
you can easily see that a stock that can’t 
be sold except by a salesman who goes 
around from door to door, full of talk and 
promises and big arguments, can’t be very 
good. If it were good it would have been 
snapped up long before by folks who are 
looking for good stocks. With the public 
utilities companies this is different because 
their stock salesmen, when they call on 
the public, are trying to sell stock to peo- 
ple who, perhaps, already use their tele- 
phones or electricity, 


By William G. Shepherd 


It sometimes happens that this visitor 


may even be a friend or a neighbor or a 
fellow lodge-member or even a fellow 
church-member. Sometimes the fake- 
stock seller has been cheated himself; he 
or she may think that the stock is good 
and that the company behind it is honest. 
The offer may be made in all honesty. 
But this only means that the visitor has 
been fooled too. 

~ Not long ago, in New York City, a 
company that had taken in millions of 
dollars on fake stocks—had stolen them 
practically from hundreds of thousands of 
homes—went into bankruptcy. The trick 
of this company was to fool its agents and 
make them believe the company was 
honest. These agents—young men and 
women—acting under orders, sold the fake 
stocks not only to their own neighbors 
and friends, fellow students or fellow 
church-members, but even to their own 
relatives. 

‘Don't buy stock that is peddled, no 
matter who peddles it, whether it is by 
visit, mail, or telephone, unless some 
banker or reputable broker tells you the 
stock is good.” Follow that rule and you 
will not be cheated. Don’t depend on the 
word of the salesman alone. 

And now suppose you don’t follow “ia 
tule. Suppose one of these clever fake- 
stock salesmen does get you or someone 
in your family to listen to his talk. How 
does he cheat you? 

In the first place, he tries to make you 
buy in a hurry. He is a “one-time” man. 
He doesn’t want to give you a chance 
to ask any expert about his stock. He 
plans to sell in one visit; fake-stock 
salesmen rarely call at the same house 
twice. 

In the next place, he makes you feel, 
by his talk, that “stock” is almost the 
same thing as money. It isn’t, of course. 
He, or she, shows you a very impressive 
piece of paper. Like money, it has fine 
figures engraved on it—“$100” or “$50” or, 
perhaps, even “$10.” But remember this: 
Uncle Sam_ printed your piece of paper 
money. When he stamps “$100” on a 
piece of paper money that means the 
paper is worth “$100.” But when a com- 
pany hires a printer to prepare stock 
sheets for it, and tells him to engrave the 
figures “$100” or whatever it is, in the cor- 
ners, that means nothing except that the 
company SAYS the paper is worth “$100.” 
You can’t wisely trade Uncle Sam’s say so 
for the promise of some company. And 
yet the agent wants you to trade paper 
with him value for value. 

Now what is it that this peddling agent 
is really selling you? 

He is selling you nothing but a promise. 
As a matter of fact, when you buy even 
the BEST stock, you are buying only a 
promise. The very best and biggest com- 
panies that issue the very best stock don’t 
even make promises in regard to their 
stock. They simply say, in effect, “If the 
company makes money next year, the 
holders of our stock will get their share 
of it.” They don’t even promise to make 
money, but you don’t buy their stock un- 
less you know they ARE making money. 


T’S different with the fake-stock sales- 
man who comes to your house to ped- 
dle stock. He tries to make you believe 
that he’s selling you a very valuable piece 
of paper. What he’s really offering you is 
only a promise, If it’s a promise that 


comes from a com- 
pany that you know 
nothing about, you'd 
better be on your 
guard, Behind this 
company are com- 
pany officials you 
know nothing about. 
‘The chances are that 
you even don’t 
know anything 
about the agent 
himself. It’s all a 
promise, made by 
strangers. And 
yet, as I have said, thoughtless or simple- 
minded people permit such agents liter- 
ally to take away millions of dollars—to 
steal it—every year. 

Many an American family pocketbook 
is emptied, and many a family bank ac- 
count is drained, in America every year 
by fake-stock sellers. 

I have told you, above, that fake-stock 
sellers are seldom arrested and punished. 
There’s a very good reason for this. 

In the first place, the man who creates 
and sells fake stocks is a coward, one of 
the lowest. cowards known. I have more 
respect for the old-fashioned counterfeiter, 
bad as he was, than I have for him. The 
counterfeiter used to make, carefully, an 
imitation bill and tell you it was real 
money. If you caught -him offering such 
paper he could be arrested and sent to 
the penitentiary. But the fake-stock 
creator is too careful to claim that his 
stock is money. He tries to prove to you 
that it is as GOOD as money. He can’t 
be arrested for that any more than a man 
who tries to put too high a price on some 
article he is trying to sell you. But he 
can cheat you just as blind as the coun- 
terfeiter could—and he is not brave 
enough to take the counterfeiter’s risks. 

By still another trick, the fake-stock 
salesman makes himself even more safe. 
He will sit in your house—if he gets in— 
and promise and promise. Or he will 
write letters, usually unsigned, full of 
promises. Some of them, these days, even 
talk to you over the telephone, and make 
unlimited promises of how much stock 
will earn and how much money you will 
make if you buy it. 

Very often, however, they avoid mak- 
ing definite promises. One of their best 
tricks is to get you to admit certain sim- 
ple facts which no sensible person could 
possibly deny. For instance, I have a 
friend who lost several thousand dollars 
in buying stock in a company that said it 
was going to raise pigs. 

“Little pigs grow into big pigs very 
rapidly,” declared the stock salesman. My 
friend couldn’t deny this. 

“A baby pig worth one dollar in the 
spring may be worth ten dollars in the 
fall,” declared the stock salesman. My 
friend couldn't deny this, either. 

“The value of pigs multiplies itself five 
times within a year,” continued the faker. 
“That means that your money is bound 
to multiply itself five times.” 

Now this stock salesman was telling the 
truth about pigs. He was making true 
statements which my friend could not 
deny. But the company whose stock my 
friend purchased did not go into the pig- 
raising busin It didn’t make its money 
by raising pigs but by selling stock, and 
iny friend had: no chance whatever to see 
his money multiply. Indeed, it went into 
the pockets of the fake-stock sellers and 
stayed there. 

The fake-stock swindlers are always 
painting rosy pictures of how some busi- 
ness could succeed—how fruit growing or 
mining or drilling for oil may make mil- 
lionaires of those who go into such en- 
terprises. But, these swindlers do not GO 
into business; they do not use your John 
C. Hundred for business purposes. They 
steal it, and that’s the last you see of it. 

These gentlemen are very careful not 
to put any of their promises on paper. 
The finely engraved stock certificate which 

(Continued on page 3%) 
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Whatever you like best in radio—get it with 


oh dyed a Radiola III. The DX fan who plays for dis- 


tance, gets the thrill of picking up station after 
station. The fellow who likes the music, gets 
real music. And the sports and speeches come 
through clear. Small price—for big performance. 
That's the story of Radiola II. Thirty-five 
dollars—for RCA quality. Not just a radio 
set—but a real Radiola! 
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Keep the film off, and toothache 


won’t bother you 


Mail coupon for 10-day 

trial tube of Pepsodent 

and learn how to avoid 
tooth troubles 


OYS, do you know that there’s a 
film on your teeth that ordinary 
aning won't remove satisfactorily? 
Run your tongue over them, and you'll 
feel it. This is what gives your teeth 
that dingy, cloudy look. \ 
Dingy, cloudy teeth aren’t attractive, 5 
and they won’t long stay healthy and 
sound, for the film starts decay. 
Decay means cayities, and a trip to 
the dentist to have your teeth filled. 
But this new scientific method of 
cleansing we are telling you about re- 
moves the film. It gives you smoother, 
whiter, more glistening teeth—which 
also means stronger, sounder teeth. 


c 


This 10-day trial proves to you how 
Pepsodent dissolyes the dingy, sticky 
film and makes vour teeth feel like beau- 
tifully polished ivory. Your tongue won't 
find any film after you have used Pepso- 


tent a few times, 
10-day’ tube free a = 


Nee ales ceery: choy alee yeade ahi Fill out the coupon now and mail it, 
magazine to sign the 10-day trial 8° you'll get your free tube of Pepso- 
coupon, dent right away. Remember, sound 

Mail it, and you'll receive a free tube teeth are absolutely necessary to good 


health and physical strength. You can’t 
be a champion unless you haye good 
teeth—so mail the coupon to-day. 


of Pepsodent toothpaste, a tube which 
will last you 10 days of night and morn- 
ing brushing. 


FREE—Mail this for 10-Day Tube 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 726, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il., U. S. A. 


Send to: 


Pepsadent 


REGUS. 


The New- peeve Quality Dentifrice 


Endorsed by 
World's Dental Authority 


Name 


Address : 
Only one tube to a family. 


It’s easy 
to dance 


in this good looking hosiery 


No more uncomfortable sox or 


stockings. 


No more that wrinkle. For Hole- 


Hfoleproof 
[Jesierg 


proof is made to give both com- 
fort and good-looks. Also months 
of wear. Get a pair for your next 
dance. Others will notice. 


Holeproof Hosiery Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ontario. 


say that they came to occupy not only 
| the Nefud, but the desert country to the 
northwest of it, as shown by ancient 
maps. The Sabeans, as the Ishmaelites 
were called, are the Bedouins of the pres- 
ent day. And the Bedouins are the breed- 
ers of Arab horses. 

Since the time of Salaman, great-great- 
grandson of Ishmael, and beginning with 
| him, Arab horses have been divided into 
| five great strains, known as Al-Kamsah, 
or The Five. The names of these strains 
are, Kehilan (feminine, Kehileh, or Ke- 
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THe AMERICAN Boy 


Sheba, Queen Mother 


(Continued from page 23) 


looking surprised, and a little ashamed, 
she prepared to obey. There was no room 
to turn around. But she did not lose her 
head, and crash upon the bed, or bolt 
through the window, which was straight 
before her, as most of our horses would 
have done. Taking her time, she backed 
out. 


HE Bedouins hold that the Arab mare 
is braver than the Arab horse. Also, 
that she has more endurance. Of the 
ability of this one mare, Sheba, to bear 


only one kind of 
‘Arab, There is no 
first-class and no 
second-class. = An 
Arab is’ first-class— 
Koehlani (that is, 
pedigreed)—or noth- 
| ing; and the Be- 
douins, who have a 
| reverence for blood, 
hold that a stain on 
au pedigree “cannot 
be extinguished by 
lapse of time.” Any — 
_ horse about whose 
| record there is the 


bile, six boy 


United States! 


Francisco, 


smallest doubt, is 
“kadish” (from the Next’? 
Turkish word Ka- 


| dishi, which means 
burden - bearers). 
| And to such the 
Bedouins refer as 


vada 


Mountains 


UT a seven-year-old automo- 
, $80 in cash and 
gasoline at 60 cents a gallon to- 
gether—you wouldn't think the 
result would be a trip across the 
Neither did the 
six boys, after they had tackled 
the first day’s drive out of San 
Even 
threw Old Man Personal Appear- 
ance overboard and got so they 
could change a tire in some 97 
seconds (they had to do it 270 
times during their tour) things 
didn’t go any more smoothly. 
“Four Thousand Miles of “What 
is this true story of the 
ridiculous adventures these boys 
had pushing their car through the 
Rockies, pitching alfalfa in Ne- 
when they 
money, teasing the old machine 


| hilet), Seglawi, Abeyan, Hamdani, and great pain, I had the most extraordinary 
| Hadban. It is believed that Salaman proof. One day at the ranch, my brother 
| chose five perfect mares, and that the came to knock at my bungalow; and 
Arabs of to-day are when I saw. his 
descended from white face I knew 
these five. i ~ | ae he had come with 
To-day in the : bad news. 
world there is, Detouring the Rocky “It’s Sheba,” he 
strictly speaking, explained. “She's 


just come out of the 
brush, and she’s ter- 
ribly eut—all down 
her off shoulder. 
What shall we do? 

It was indeed a 
terrible cut, fully 
seven inches long, so 
that the wound 
guped wide, and the 
blood streamed 
down her leg, turn- 
ing her front hoof 
to searlet, But it was 
a clean cut, so cl 
that I have s 
believed it was m: 
by a sharp knife— 
though why anyone 
in the Valley should 
have cared to injure 
such a gentle 
ture was a myst 


when they 


ran out of 


| “ibn hisan,” this a across the Great American Des- Washed at once with 
term of contempt. ert. Gurney Williams, Jr., the an antiseptic, it hurt 
It translates “the young author, says it’s a perfect Sheba so that she 
son of a horse.” In guide of what not to do on a trembled pitifully. 
other words, an ani- cross-country auto trip. But she did not try 
mal may be the son to get away, did not 


of an Arab horse; 
but—he is not the 


In the July “American Boy” 


have to be haltered 
and held. 


son of an Arab 
mare! 

Among the Bedouins the possession of 
Arab mares is always a sign of riches and 
power. The Bedouins do not scruple to 
sell their horses; but they are unwilling 
to part with their mares, and if a man is 
too poor to support his mare, then he will 
share her with another man or with sev- 
eral men. 

The Arab mare often means life itself 
to her owner. If she has speed and stay- 
ing power, she can carry him beyond the 
reach of danger, and must do this some- 
times when she is in need of food. Many 
Arab mares are so fleet that they are able 
to run down a gazelle. If she is allowed 
to stay out during the rains, this is be- 
cause the roving Bedouin lacks shelter for 
her. She will be taken in if there is 
room for her, and usually she is tied in 
that part of the tent which is curtained 
off as the woman’s apartment. 

Knowing that the Arab was tent-born, 
I was not surprised when’ I found that 
every one of the Arabs, big and little, 
would come on to the porch and into the 
house if the way was not barred. On 
one oceasion I discovered the young mare 
Markisa in a small bedroom. Using her 
teeth, she had leisurely taken the bed to 
pieces, throwing quilts, blankets and 
sheets on the floor. When I looked in, she 
was shaking a pillow. She had already 
taken the bureau scarf by one corner and 
brought down in chaos to the floor all 
the toilet articles. 

She was methodical about it, going 
ahead as if it were some job that was re- 
quired of her. And taking into considera- 
tion the liberties allowed her forbears in 
the desert, I did not shout at her or 
punish her. She had naturally chosen 
the place to which her ancestors had been 
always welcome; she was in “the woman's 
compartment.” Standing at an open 
window which was close to her head, I 
quietly told her to leave the house; and 


At once we pre- 
pared to sew up the 
wound. Every ranch that is far from 
veterinary help has its own simple surgi- 
eal kit. We had the proper needles and 
sutures, but no means of deadening the 
pain by applying a local anaesthetic. We 
were faced with the fact that we had to 
sew up that long cruel gash just as it was. 
And—how would Sheba act? 

I had dressed wounds on mustangs and 
thoroughbre: And remembered how 
much backing and moving about had in- 
variably been done in order to discourage 
me in my efforts, so that the animal had 
to be held or tied or cast—that is, thrown 
down. But by now I knew the Arab well 
enough to realize that it was not wise 
ever to attempt force when giving medi- 
cine, or filing teeth, or doing any other 

agreeable thing. And in this case we 
a large box stall deep with fresh 
ind by way of distracting Sheba’s 
attention from her suffering, I filled a 
bucket with oats. 

That bucket of oats seemed an absurd 
thing, considering the fact that Arab 
horses cannot be easily bribed, and are 
small feeders. But at the moment there 
was nothing else to offer. I stood at the 
mare’s head with the bucket. One of the 
men took his place at the wounded shoul- 
der. Everyone else stayed outside the 
box, which was left open, in order that 
Sheba might see that she was not being 
restrained. Then the work began. 

Twenty-two stitches were taken, giving 
the mare a wait between each. For every 
stitch the needle had to pierce the skin 
twice. Each time it made the first. en- 
trance, I reassured Sheba with my voice. 
and held the pail under her muzzle. And 
each time as she felt the pain, the water 
welled from her eyes and she sank her nose 
deep into the grain and gouged a mouth- 
ful—fiercely, holding it while the needle 
completed the stitch, when she dropped 
the grain without having ground it. 
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Twenty-two stitches, and twenty-two 
plunges into the oats, and it was over. In | 
ae that june she ued not moved i 
She understood that however much we NTHI SIASM — 
were hurting her, it was being done for her ever y W ere un- 
good, und she had behaved accordingly. ‘ 
Sheba showed that same good sense on 


eo & 
wagon ete al bounded enthusiasm. The re- 
rother, dames oy help. aga . 
rather, I—my help. : 
ee ee turns on the new Hupmobile 
baby aes re ae box sallaener 3 . A 
stuffy. as for this reas Sheba 
wasrallwed te cee dome emia the Eight are rolling im. Dealers are 
ereek with her little son—down where the 
sigote lucked, and Saale a ’ 
eee reporting that everyone who 
moon. Where the chaparral was in 
blossom on the mountain tops, patches of 


Seigengede fe drives this wonderful Eight 


heights 
out in delicate silhouette along the ridges 
behing which the moon rose. But down P 
in the gorge, where forest and steep shut 
out the light, there was thick blackness. W ants one on t Cc spot. cy a 

I was sleeping out of doors in a high 
hollow es had once been the bed of a h h h h d 
reservoir. Suddenly in the middle of the 5 
night, up to me, from the inky streamside, Say t at t cy ave never a 


there came a curious shrill ery, that 


brought the dogs io th ‘ir feet eh low, h l l d li h ja l 
‘nome: pat ciel asl Suc a . COMP ere y deugntru 


thoughs pat shevarould oP with her - : 
teeth to such a prowler if a big eat were | h is 
y : ar her beloved. mM tl 

athe oy acne ean, ‘This time I knew otoring expe ence. at 1S 
it was ie i a of Home enough = 

ever re hac near any ce 
it. Tt was croupy, strangling, with auitie because the up!I | \obile Eight 
of fear in it—also with a tone of anger. 
i r got up re ene ah wf handy robe: Fe +5 A ‘ l 

4 s I found the lantern an e 

chy Siig i oe brings something distinctly new 
oir, and into the white moonlight, 
came Sheba, ae reek ee yee d . (i) 
s' er head, her mane a Y 
tail fying, She ae the sefetake of anxious to mo erm motoring. Ou get 
motherhood. She was uttcring the most 
human Bice gt hay Sentient, . b f 5) d . fl il 
as 8 Saying, 4 i T 
an Oh. caifething ea lel ey i 1t e ore you ve TIVeR. ve ml es 

I followed post haste, having my - 4 
“Sheba, have pee that araunester fall | d ) . l 
ed Sisbarae ailtiged eat dll oe —and you wont get it unless 
the sharp incline, did not stop to listen, 
ee gre completing. pe phat slated d ° hi Ei ht 
me that, Rorly led i het Peon he you drive this Lignt. 
turned and. ser mbled part way back, 
scolding harder than ev 


There was no searching to do. Follow- Four body types, not excelled within _ balloon tires, bumpers front and rear, 
ing the sound of Sheba’s conversation, $1000 of their prices in beauty, finish snubbers, transmission lock, auto- 
which ea turned to sepressoue ot re and equipment. Five-passenger matic windshield cleaner, rear view 
he esta eg hi Santa rior he Sedan,*2375;Four-passengerCoupe, ‘mirror. Q Hupmobile four-cylinder 
was flat on his back in the narrow ditch $2275; Touring Car and Roadster, cars in a complete line of popular 
that had once conducted the water out of $1975. Prices F. O. B. Detroit; tax bodytypes, at priceswhich make them 
the reservoir, with his tiny feet in the air. to be added. Equipment includes the outstanding value in their field. 
But he was not thrashing about like any 
common colt; no, indeed! As I lifted | 
my lantern to look down at him, he lifted GET ACQUAINTED WITH YOUR HUPMOBILE 
Bie Bead BO ook | DEALER. HE IS A GOOD MAN TO KNOW 


Sheba stood above him, her forehead 
puckered exactly like a woman’s; and as 
she talked breathlessly, she danced with 
her fore feet. When I set the lantern on 


the ground and got into the ditch, she 

became extra anxious. Her dancing got | 

livelier. Her nickerings were shrill. I put SS 
both hands under the colt. Then, heave- 

ho! and the young gentleman was on his 


feet. 


I decided he must go into.a box for the | 
rest of the night. As he stayed close to 
me when I set him right side up, I laid 
a hand on his inch-high fluff of mane and 
started stableward. And whether it was 
the lantern that he liked, or my flowing, 

Bedouin-looking robe, he came with me 
willingly, leaving mother to follow. 

Once the two were shut in together, 7 
Sheba gave the most curious exhibition of 4 
horse mother-love that I have ever seen. f 
The young Arab was covered with dirt F 


and prickly leaves of the live oak. These 
Sheba set about removing—by licking her 
baby from head to foot with her tongue! 
And royally thorough, she was, too. 

Truly royal in all her ways, the little 
mare well deserved her title of Sheba, 
Queen-Mother. 
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Just a few weeks yg 
and you, too — 


can play a Buescher and be pop- | 
ular socially -be welcome every= 
where - be the talk of the town! 


It’s simply wonderful how quickly a 
boy or girl can learn to play a Bues- 
cher. It is the one instrument that 
practically everyone can learn to play. 
The Sy aee> boy ‘‘picks it up” in no 
time - in only a few weeks he is play- | 
ing the popular musical hits on his 


CHER. 
BuEsU) ueclone | 


SAXOPHONE. 


You don’t have to ‘‘study’’ the Saxo- 
phone as you do other instruments. 
There’s no practice drudgery. Three 
lessons sent free give you a quick start. 


It’s Great Fun 


And even though you are interested 
only for pleasure now, you can in 
ninety days, if you wish, join a 
band or orchestra. You might be- 
come a wizard like Tom Brown, Clyde 
Doerr or Ross Gorman. First class 
Saxophonists make big money. 


Try It Free For Six Days 


have six days trialin your own home 
juescher Saxophone, Cornet, Trombone 


You ma: 
of any 
or Trumpet, without obligation. 
ou decide to keep it, pay for it on easy terms. 
.d coupon for the beautiful and we 
will write you all about it. This does not obli- 
gate you in any way. Send the coupon today. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
776 Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. 

195 
This 64 page book tells 
about the various models, 
with pictures of profes- 
sionals using them. id 


SAXOPHONE 


BOOK 


I Maid nt 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Ci 
776 Bueseher Block, Elkhart, Talent 


Gente Vrctnont, Deg he’s to me, send 


your beauti! eed of the 
Saxophone" described above. Check hi 
If youjprefer other literature Gesoribing ¢ es bend ] 
| orchestra instruments, check below. 
Cornet{] Trumpet(] Trombone[] Tobal) ] 
| Mention any other ‘| 
‘own and 
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OMEBODY said that a boy can make 
anything from a’shoe box to an aero- 
plane fly. After my visit to the kite 

tournament at the Schley School, Chicago, 
last spring I believed it! 
I never a greater array of de- 


| signs than those sent aloft by the Schley 


schoolboys. And the best part of the 


| performance was that every kite flew well. 


The boys went to the flying field with 
confidence that the kites would fly, too. 
Here were a star-shaped kite, a kite with 
the form of a butterfly, a kite with head, 
legs and arms, dubbed “the Chinaman,” 
several ship models. I asked the boys, 
i and the reply was 


Few ig rie kites had had a try-out. But 


they had been planned with care, pro~ 
portioned correctly, bala: i nicely and 
| “bridled” properly—the chief requisites of 


wil / 


A working diagram for this model is 
shown in figure 8. 


successful _models—and the boys 
justified in their confidence. 

It isn’t so much shape as it is work- 
manship that determines the success of a 
kite. A faulty kite bespeaks a faulty 
builder, a boy who hasn’t mastered the 
principles of kite construction, or who 
hasn’t learned to work carefully and to 
check up work as he proceeds. “My 
Conyne kite does not fly,” says one boy. 
“T have tried altering it, but with no bet- 
ter results;” and another reports, “We 
made the kite and it flew nearly straight 
overhead to a height close to 700 feet. It 
had such a pull we could hardly hold it.” 

Sticks are of 
first considera- 
tion in kite 
making. Your 
grandfather will 
tel you that he 
and the boys 
whittled sticks 
with their jack- 
knives. You can 
do it, too, if 
you're as expert 
a whittler as 
your grand- 
father likely 
but you 
n also find a 
simpler way to 
prepare _ sticks, 


were 


The Butterfly kite.You’ll 


A circular s find . 
ora band s in Pao in 
does the work ae ee 

in jig time, and 

this is the modern method in most 


manual-training cla: If you have a 
| cess to a shop it probably would be pc 
| ble to arrange to rip:up a supply of sti 
to last a season. Lacking shop facili 

I to saw to a line, and you will have 
no difficulty. ripping strips from a board 
with a hand rip saw. 

The material used for sticks should be 
light ‘in weight, straight grained ‘and free 
from defects. Spruce is excellent, so is 
soft pine; other good woods are ecypr 
| basswood, cedar and redwood. Bamboo 
also is much used. Perhaps you can get 


I a bamboo fishing pole to split up. Dowel 


| sticks can be used for splines, or Vertical 
| sticks, 

Use heavy linen thread for binding to- 

| gether the framework sticks, and ‘strong 

light-weight wrapping paper, unbleached 

muslin, cambric dress lining, airplane linen 

or balloon silk for covering material. The 


brown wrapping paper used at the neigh- 
borhood store is satisfactory. For flying 
line any strong light-weight wrapping 
twine sold at the hardware store will do, 
but nothing is better than mason’s twine. 
The secret of making a framework that 
will hold its 
shape lies in pees 
lashing the © 
sticks absolute- 
ly rigid. To 
any Boy Scout 
who has passed 
knot-tying 
t this will 
be second na- 
ture. After 
crossing the 
sticks at the de- 
sired angle, lash 
them diagon- 
ally both ways 
(A and B, Fig. 
1), keeping the 


This Ship model re- 


: e ae d Bo quires a tail. 
thread around 


the lashings between the sticks as shown 
at C (Fig. 2). The ends of sticks should 
be notched to receive the framing string 
(Figs. 3 and 4), and when the string has 
been passed through the notches it should 
be lashed to the stick ends with thread 
(Fig. 5). A check up of the spacing of 
stick ends can be taken, and adjustments 
made, before lashing the framing string 
to the sticks. Notches may be made with 
a jackknife, a file, or a coping-saw or other 
small saw. Figure 6 shows how to fasten 
the framing string to the stick ends by 
the use of an overhand knot, 

There are different methods of attach- 
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Measurements and working diagrams for Bow or Eddy kite 
(Figs. 8-9); Ship model, (Fig. 10); another Ship model (Fig. 
11); and Butterfly model (Fig. 12). 


These kites were correctly prdpenionel and eerily made, 
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Kites That Reach the Clouds 


By A. Neely Hall 


ing the bridle. The bow kite, or Eddy 
kite (Fig. 8), has a two-point attachment, 
as indicated by dotted lines. In this dia- 
gram, the bridle has been brought over to 
one side, to show you how long to make 
the loop, and at what point to join the 
flying line. Figure 9 shows how much to 
bend the bow stick. 

The ship models (Figs. 10 and 11) have 
four-point bridle attachments. The point 
of attaching the flying line is somewhat 
above the center of balance. The center 
is readily ascertained by balancing the 
finished framework upon the edge of a 
narrow board. One ship model requires a 
tail. Use a hexagonal or other kite, and 
a weighted paper basket (see photograph). 


Figs. 1-6—Details of framing construc- 
tion; Fig. 7—the fisherman’s knot for 
joining flying line. 


The butterfly kite 
(Fig. 12) has a s 
point bridle attach- 
ment, with the flying 
line joined at a point 
above the center of bal- 
ance. 

The flying line must 
be securely fastened to 
the belly-band, so there 
will be no possibility of 
its slipping. The fisher- 
man’s knot (Fig. 7) 
a good knot here, and 


good for joining one 
length of line to 
another. Notice 


that two overhand 
knots are made, each 
embracing the other 
string. When pulled to- 
gether, they compose a 
secure knot, and one 
readily undone by slip- 
ping the knots apart 
and untying. 

Paper covering is 
best fastened with 
homemade flour paste 


+ POINT -OF 
ATTACHING 
FLYING-LINE 
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library paste, or photographic paste. Cloth 
covering is best glued or sewed. Make the 
Jap of edges enough so there will be 
plenty of pasting surface, and be sure to 
get the laps of uniform width. 

In covering the bow kite, don’t make 
the mistake of putting either the material 
or the belly-band on the concave instead 
of the convex side. This kite floats with 
its convex surface to the wind. Ordinarily, 
it is a steady flier, but it may be made to 
perform e ically by inserting a strong 
rubber band in the lower length of belly- 
band, ‘just below the point for attaching 
the flying line. 

Decorating kite models may be done 
with water colors or crayor or by 
patches of paper of contrasting colors. 
Half the fun in making a kite is in get- 
ice” attractive or humorous, 
may become an expert at kite 
making and flying, but there will be other 
claimants to the distinction of being 
champion of the community. The best 
way to establish your claims is by test 
in a free-for-all kite tournament. Inter- 
est, local business men, the school princi- 
pal, or one of the communi organiza- 
tions in promoting the tournament, and 
ask the local newspaper to handle the 
publicity end of it. Then all you need do 
is knuckle down and build the best kite 
models that you know how. 

The most popular events of kite tour- 
numents are the races—half-mile and 
quarter-mile dashes. Contestants are re- 
quired to enter their flying lines for meas- 
urement at a stated time preceding the 
tournament, and when the lengths have 
been checked seals are set which must be 
removed by the judges when the events 
are called, A race consists of putting up 


the kite, letting out the full length of line. 
then pulling it down and reeling up the 
line 1e winner is the boy whose model 
returns first. 

Another popular event is the test for 
the strongest pulling kite. A sy ing-bal- 
ance such as the ice man uses is the 
judge” in this contest. An inexpensive 
ring can be purchased at the hardware 
store. To make the tes fair, at least 
three readings should be taken for each 
kite. 

Great interest always attaches 
flying for altitude event. For me g 
altitudes the judges should have a sur- 
veyor’s transit. Somebody in the com- 
munity probably owr 
borrow one for the occasion. 

A novelty event is the aerial battle, in 
which two kites engage in a fight-to-the- 
finish contest, resulting in the loss of one 


model and sometimes both. The object | 


is to cut down the opponent's: flying line 
uta specified distance below the kite by 
so maneuvering that a portion of the fl 
ing line previously coated with resin saws 
the opponent’s line until the latter is 


te-building contest to determine 
the speediest as well as most expert 
builder should not be overlooked. Tables 
should be provided for work bench if 
possible; otherwise, the contestants seat 
themselves upon the ground. Kite mak- 
ing materials and tools are usually fur- 
nished the contestants. 

Other events are the beauty contest, 
to determine the most artistically or 
mented kite, not the most beautiful kite 
flier, and the novelty contest to determine 
the most novel design. It must always be 
demonstrated that the models ean fly 


Why Wichita Won 


Coach A, R. Young and his Wichita team. At Coach Young’s left: George 
McCormick, Ross McBurney, Tom Churchill, Martin Barrington. Below: 
Paul Fowler, Howard Fullington, Capt. Berry Dunham, Cy Crossette. 


WO teams, both playing the five-man 

defense, faced cach other in the 

finals of seventh national interschol- 
astic basketball tournament at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago this spring. The teams 
were of nearly the same size; each had 
system, strength, and top-notch individual 
ability. As the game started the five-man 
defense looked impregnable from either 
side. Rapidly the team threatened by the 
attackers formed its three-and-two line- 
up, and the flashing ball stayed in the cen- 
ter of the floor, with no advantage to 
either 

Then a husky guard dribbled the ball to 
he center, found no team-mate nearer the 
basket than himself, poised—and shot the 
first basket of the game. A few seconds 
later the same kind of tally was rung up. 
And the Wichita, Kan., High School team 
was started on the attack that won for 
it the national championship. 

It was versatility—the ability to open 
a new kind of game when an old 
gave Wichita its victory over 
. Okla.. High School, the other 
When El Reno’s five-man de- 
fense prevented the Kansans from scor- 
ing with their short-pass, under-the-bas! 
game, they adopted a long-shot attack. 
Then, with the El Reno defense tempor- 
arily demoralized, they feinted and made 
more points on short shots. Meanwhile 
their more elastic, readily adaptable de- 


a transit or can | 


fense kept El Reno scoreless, and the half | 


ended 18 to 0 in their favor. 

Final score was 27 to 6, El Reno, fight- 
ing splendidly to the end, could not check 
the Kansans. 

In winning its wv 
Wichita five, Kan: champions, defeated 
Detroit Southeastern 39 to 24; Yankton, 
8. ‘ond ple winners in 1924) 37 
to 14; Uniontown, Pa., 29 to 26; and 
Westport High, Kansas City, Mo., 29 to 
24, El Reno had won from Lakewood, O., 
16 to 8; Marshallville, Ga. 39 to 13; 
Greeley, Colo., 16 to 6; Laramie, Wyo., 19 
to 16; Wheeler, Miss., 27 to 23. 

Third place in the tournament went to 
Westport High, and fourth to Wheeler. 
Dixie High of St. George, Utah, won the 
consolation tournament, conducted for 
teams who lost in the first round, from 
Detroit Southeastern. Franklin High, 
Portland, Ore. third and Fort Smith, 
Ark., fourth. Forty-two teams were en- 
tered in the tournament, 32 of them sta 
champions. 

Two of the Wichita players, McBurr 
at center and Captain Dunham at gua 
were picked on the “All-American prep 
school team” following the tournament. 
Other players were Jeffries, 
Manual High School, Louisville, Ky., and 
Welsh, Westport High School, Kansas 
i Mo., as forwards, and Myers, FE! 
Reno, as guard 


Dupont | 


to the finals the | 


‘For a better vacation’ 


—use your flashlight ! 


It’s a cinch to make camp on the 
darkest night with your Eveready; 
to find the driest wood. An Eveready 
Flashlight laughs at hardest wind 
and pouring rain. Its bright beam 
pierces the blackest night. For a 
better vacation, use your Eveready. 
Models that meet every need for 
light—indoors and out. There’s an 
Eveready Flashlight for every pur- 
pose and purse, and an Eveready 
dealer nearby. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


EVEREADY _ , 


FLASHLIGHTS £= 
& BATTERIES : 


they last longer 


T CELL 


FOR FLasMLiGHhTS 


The type illustrated is No, 2644, the Eveready 3-cell Focus- 
00-foot range. Handsome nickel 
proof against accidental lighting. 
Octagonal, non-rolliny lens-ring. 
» » » 

Eveready Unit Cells fit and improve all makes of flash- 
lights, They insure brighter light and longer battery life. 
Keep an extra set on hand. Especially designed Eveready- 
Muzda bulbs, the bright eyes of the flashlights, likewise 
lust longer. 
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“Hooray for Red!” 


“Hail! The Caddy Champ! Bet 
Red'll be buying a bigger cap to- 
morrow—and long pants, too.” 


“What's the matter, Bill? Sour 
grapes “cause you didn’t have a 
look-in?” 


“Sour grapes nothin’! Bet any 
guy could romp around in 85 with 
clubs like Red’s got.” 


= 


stream lines of— 


|, Designed& 
‘ Built by 


P | Ole Evinrude fl 


Sak. at Her 
GOo/ 


It takes an Elto to really satisfy the red-blooded 
American Boy, No other Motor for rowboats has quite the 
dashing speed, the peppy power, the quick start, the sure, safe 
rudder steering from any part of the boat, and the handsome 


ILL said something then, 
The right kind of 
That's 
find so many 


boys. 
clubs do help you a lot. 
why you will 
golfers of all ages are using 
MACGREGORS. 


And say, why don’t you get a 
job caddying this summer? It's 
lots of fun—you get a chance to 
play when the members are not 
using the course—maybe get in 
on the caddy championship— 
and all the time you're making 
money to buy clubs and other 
things that you want. If your 
parents do not object, see the 
caddy master at your nearest 
course and talk things over with 


him. 


We have a free booklet about 
golf for you. Write us for it, 


and tell us your age. 


THE CRAWFORD, 
McGREGOR & 
CANBY CO. 


Established 
1829 


Dayton. 
Ohio 


Ole Evinrude’s 
Fast Light Twin 


Ask Dad to get an Elto this year. H€ will enjoy it just as | 
much as you. So will Mother and the girls. It’s easy to carry. Attaches 
instantly to any rowboat—starts with atouch and takes you flying across 


the water at a speed no other Outboard Motor can match. 


For fishing trips, picnics, cruising around, racing,—in fact all 
kinds of water sports, there is nothing like an Elto. Have one toenjoy this 


year. Write us for new Free handsomely illustrated Catalog. 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO., OLE EVINRUDE, President 
Dept. 57, Manufacturers’ Home Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


“The Motor that Starts with a Touch" 
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Connie Morgan Fights Fire 


Continued from page 21) 


at top speed with the eyes of the vil- 
lagers following him. -Two miles out of 
town he turned from the main highway 


| onto an obscure road that angled across 


the plains to the northeastward. Stopping 
at dark where the road crossed a small 
stream, they ate lunch and went over the 
details of the plan. Two hours later, with 
dimmed lights, the car resumed its jour- 
ney and brought up a few minutes be- 
fore midnight at a point some forty rods 
from the timber, and only a short dis- 
tance below Bide Gibbs’ shack. Crump 
backed the car into the scrub where it 
was well hidden from the road, cut off his 
motor, and for some moments its four 
occupants sat listening tensely. Only si- 
lence, and the rustle of the wind in the 
dry leaves that still clung to the serub oak 
that screened the car. Then they climbed 


| out, saturated the sacks of waste with the 


kerosene, and filed cautiously toward the 


| timber. 


IDE GIBBS had begged Connie for a 

day off to dig his potatoes. That night 

he went to bed early, tired after his day 

of stooping low over the potato hills. 

About midnight his wife’s sharp voice 
roused him: 

“Bide! Bide—wake up—there’s a auty- 


| mobile goin’ past on the old road.” 


| fur, now,” he growled. 


“Letter go, an’ keep still.” 

“It’s stopped—jist a little ways down. 
Wake up!” 

“Letter stop. Lemme ’lone. I’m sleepy.” 

“Bide Gibbs, you git up! They’s some- 
thin’ wrong. Who's comin’ out here this 
time o’ night an’ stoppin’ a automobile 
in the cutover? ’Tain’t fer no good. You 
git up an’ see—maybe it’s a murder, er 
they’re goin’ to steal somethin’.” 

“Taint us they’re murderin’, an’ they 
hain’t nothin’ they kin steal, ’cept a tater 
fork.” 

“Maybe they’re aimin’ to steal some of 
Mr. Morgan’s timber, er somethin’.” 

“Can’t steal much timber with a auty- 
mobile.” 

ae you git up an’ see. D’ye hear 
me?” . 

With much grumbling and complaining, 
Bide got up and crawled into his clothes. 
Then he slipped out at the back door, 
pausing outside to possess himself of an 
ax. 

Toward the northwest the heavens were 
black with the heavy mass of clouds that 
were beating up against the wind, as the 
man, by the light of the half moon, 
slanted his way through the scrub toward 
the old road. Beside a clump of scrub oak 
he halted abruptly, and sniffed. The odor 
of kerosene was strong in the air, and be- 
yond the bush could be dimly seen the 
outlines of a car. Alert, silent, he stood 
for several minutes, but no sound came 
from the car. Cautiously, gripping his ax, 
he approached and examined the machine. 
There was no one about, and on the 
ground, close by the car, were two empty 
kerosene cans. 

Deliberately Bide examined the ma- 
chine. “I’ve saw that there autymobile 
before,” he muttered. “Yup, it’s the one 
old man Crump driy up in the day he 
come to tell Mr. Morgan how he'd got 
him all bottled up with his timber. Takes 
more’n ol’ Crump to bottle him up. But 
—what’s Crump doin’ here—in the night 
—with coal ile? By Gickity! Fire! I 
wonder if he would? The way the woods 
is—Great Jehoshaphat! With this here 
wind blowin’ straight fer the camps an’ 
the mills—” Bide Gibbs was thoroughly 
aroused, now. “If he does, he won’t never 
git away in this‘autymobile!” Raising his 
ax, he brought the keen bit down on a 
tire. There was an explosive rush of air, 
followed by another and another, and then 
by three more, as Bide’s ax clove the cas- 
ings of the four tires and the two spares. 

“He maybe could run her anyhow,” he 
speculated, as he walked around the car 
seeking further means of damaging it. The 
gas tank caught his eye, and he drove his 
ax bit through the thin metal from the 
bottom, and with a rush some twenty 
gallons of gas splashed and gurgled onto 
the ground. “Guess he hain’t goin’ to git 
“Great, Jehosha- 


phat! It’s a good three mile to the camps 
—an’ I got to git there! Coal ile, an’ ol’ 
Crump’s autymobile clost to the timber 
in the middle of the night, an’ dry as it is, 
don’t only mean one thing—fire!” And, 
gripping his ax, Bide Gibbs started 
through the scrub at a lumbering run. 


IONNIE MORGAN and McLaren 

awoke simultaneously, sitting bolt up- 
right. The telephone bell between their 
two bunks was ringing wildly. As McLaren 
reached for the receiver, Connie switched 
on the lights. He noted that the lights in 
the bunkhouse flashed on at the same in- 
stant. 

“Hello! Hello!” The voice of McLaren 
sounded shrill, and in his ear came the 
voice from the farther fire tower: “Fire— 
I can see the blaze—looks like section 14 

-” “Hello! Hello! Hello!” McLaren 
jammed the receiver onto the hook, and 
reached for his clothing. “Went dead— 
wires down—maybe a tree—looks like they 
were cut—wires don’t go anywhere near 
section 14—Simmons’ll pick it up in a 
minute from the other tower—” Even 
as he spoke the telephone rang again: 
“Hello!” cried McLaren, his arm through 
one sleeve of his shirt, “Fire!” came the 
answer from the tower. “Looks like sec- 
tion 14 or 15—an’—hold on—another one’s 
showin’ up on 20.” 

Connie, already dressed, rushed to the 
bunkhouse where the men were pouring 
through the door, having heard the re- 
ports on the extension phone. 

“It’s the swamp!” cried the boy. “Sec- 
tions 14 and 20! Two fires starting in 
the night means only one thing—some- 
one set ’em! You Lindstrom, take your 
crew up the west side of the swamp and 
try to keep it out of the hardwood. Hart- 
ly, you get up steam and start the pump 
and lay the fire hose, and stand by to 
keep the camp and the mills wet down— 
Mimms, you bring your crew with me— 
we'll strike up the west side with a truck- 
load of axes and shovels and try to save 
the pine. Grab anyone you find in the 
timber and hold ’em. Let’s go!” 

The foremen rallied their crews and the 
whole camp sprang into action. McLaren 
went with Lindstrom whose truck roared 
away two minutes ahead of Connie’s. 

A faint red glow showed to the south- 
ward, a glow that grew brighter as the 
truck roared through the night. Two 
miles out, the first whiff of acrid smoke 
stung their nostrils. The whole sky was 
red, now, as the fire gained headway and 
lurid flames could be seen leaping among 
the tops of the dry balsams and cedars. 

“We'll never hold her!” yelled Mimms, 
with his lips to Connie’s ear. “She’s head- 
in’ straight fer the mills! Best we kin 
do is keep her out of the pine from be- 
hind!” And, indeed, it looked as though 
Mimms had spoken the truth. The whole 
swamp seemed burning. Great sheets of 
flame shot skyward, and showers of sparks 
belched upward and were whirled toward 
the mills by the wind. 

Strung out along the road that was also 
the fire line between the swamp and the 
pine, the men worked frantically with 
shovels, and axes, and saws, felling the 
bordering trees and widening the gap be- 
tween the flaming swamp and the solid 
mass of pine. 

Clayt Mimms rushed up to Connie 
whose ax had bitten into the butt of a big 
pine. The man was stripped to his un- 
dershirt. His face glistened with sweat. 
He pointed excitedly aloft: “Look!” he 
yelled. “The wind’s changin’! Look at 
them sparks!” 

Connie looked. Sure enough, the sparks 
and smoke instead of rushing steadily 
northward, were whirling in giant gusts 
and puffs now to the east, now to the 
west, and south. “It’ll be onto us in half 
an hour,” cried Mimms. “An’ we can’t 
hold her with the wind blowin’ this way!” 

“They can save the mills!” shouted the 


oy. 
“What good’ll it do—with the pine 
gone? When the fire hits them tops, it’s 
good-by pine!” 
“If we only had water,” muttered the 
boy, as he watched the fitful lashing of 
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the smoke and sparks. 

Mimms pointed to the great cloud 
bank that was almost overhead. “That’s 
rain,” he shouted—“but it'll come too 
late!” 

Suddenly Connie  straightened—what 
was it McLaren had said—along in the 
summer, when he had been running the 
lines for his roads—“that lake lies high 
enough above the swamp so we can put 
in a lath and shingle mill there and saw 
the upper swamp stuff without hauling 
clear to the pond.” The lake was a long 
narrow body of water, a quarter of a mile 
wide, by probably two miles in length, its 
waters held back by what had evidently 
been an old, old beaver dam, long since 
covered with earth. 

“The lake,” he yelled excitedly in 
Mimms’ ear—“We'll tear out the old dam 
and let the whole 


through the breech in the embankment. 
“Tt done the trick!” yelled the cedar boss. 
“The pine’s safe! The hull swamp’s 
flooded—all the dead an’ down stuff’s un- 
der water, an’ only a few little blazes in 
the tops that can’t travel nowheres! By 
Gickity, boss, when it comes to figgerin’ 
—I'll take my hat off to you!” 

On the other side of the swamp, Mc- 
Laren and Lindstrom had a less spectacu- 
lar, but none the less gruelling fight in 
subduing the fire that crept slowly but 
surely into the hardwood, fed by the thick 
mat of dry leaves that covered the 
ground. It was not a question, here, of 
damaging the standing timber so much as 
killing the seedlings and young stuff that 
grew thickly in the shade of the older 
forest. 

Halfway to their destination they had 

met the breath- 


lake into the — less Gibbs, who 
swamp!” gasped out his 
Mimms stared story and then, 
in surprise: under orders 
“Can’t. Take a from McLaren, 
week to dig a and with two 
hole in the dam! husky lumber- 
Prob’ly all old jacks armed with 
cedar in under axes at his heels, | 
the dirt—” he led the way 
“ Dynamite ! ” & back to the dam- 
yelled the boy. | aged car, where | 
“Tll go for it! | they secreted 


You get the men 
up to the dam 
and dig the shot 
holes!” He 
sprang toward 
the truck, but 
Mimms grabbed 


“Polish, Mister?” 
“Go ’way, now—no monkey shines! 


themselves in the 
shadow of a 
serub oak. They 
had not long to 
wait. 
Footfalls 
} sounded — foot- 
falls of someone 


him. “You can’t ‘— a 
make it through 

—look!” Hot smoke was rolling about 
them and sparks were dropping all around. 
Connie wrenched free, and pointing to- 
ward the dam, leaped to the seat of the 
truck and a moment later was swallowed 
up in the smoke. 


HEN Connie dashed into camp the 

men, whose tension had been re- 
lieved by the change in the wind, threw 
three cases of dynamite into the truck and 
a half dozen of them piled in beside it. 
Connie paused only long enough to call 
to Hartley to open all the gates in the 
dam and look out for a rush of water 
through the swamp—then the motor 
roared and the truck disappeared up the 
road. 

Never will Connie Morgan forget that 
ride through the heat and the smoke. Be- 
hind him the men fought the sparks and 
flaming bits of bark that dropped on the 
dynamite cases. The wheel burned his 
hands. He could smell the rubber from 
the smoking tires, and his lungs pumped 
frantically for air. His streaming eyes 
could not pick up the road a car’s length 
ahead and he was giving her all she had! 
Suddenly a shout from the smoke roused 
him and he shut her off and jammed on 
the brake. Mimms was pulling him from 
the seat and, half-supporting him, was 
heading for the dam, followed by men 
carrying the dynamite. 

Mimms’ men had not been idle. A row 
of deep holes along the base of the dam 
showed where they had dug to the old 
cedar that underlay the earth. Eager hands 
broke open the cases, affixed the caps, and 
laid the charges. Other hands wired the 
shots, and strung the wire to a place of 
safety at the end of the dam. Almost in 
less time than it takes to read about. it 
the thing was done—a hundred and fifty 
pounds of dynamite to explode simultan- 
eously in the six shot holes! 

“Let her go!” yelled the boy, throwing 
himself flat. 

There was a dull roar. The whole earth 
seemed to rise and fall again, half stun- 
ning the men who lay on its surface, An- 
other sound followed the roar—the sound 
of water rushing in a mighty flood. Bal- 
sams and cedars swayed and went down as 
the lake poured its waters into the swamp 
where they spread gurgling and rushing 
among the tree trunks. The smoke thick- 
ened but the red glare died down per- 
ceptibly. 

Clayt Mimms disappeared in the smoke, 
followed by his crew. A half hour later 
he stood again at the side of the boy who 
sat watching the water of the lake rush 


running — two 
men, Then Ase Waters, closely followed by 
Crump, appeared in the moonlight, and 
climbed into the front seat of the car. 
Crump leaned far out and watched the 
rapidly brightening glow of the fire. “Go- 
ing to rain,” puffed Waters. 

“Let her rain!” growled Crump, also 
puffing. “She’s got a start now that'll take 
a week of rain to put’ out—and by noon 
to-morrow there won’t be ten thousand 
feet of good pine on the property—and 
no mills nor camp, either.” 

“Wonder what’s keeping Dude and 
Dutch,” hazarded Waters, nervously. “I 
wish we were further off.” 

“We're safe enough here,” snapped 
Crump. “Every man in the camp is 


fighting fire, by now. Potts and Kline | 


won’t be along for an hour, yet. I sent 
‘em through the swamp to cut the tele- 
phone line—then they were to start an- 
other fire coming back—closer to the 
pine.” 

For an hour the two sat. watching the 
flames, which were clearly visible from the 
ear. Then the wind changed and while 
Crump growled at the thought that the 
fight to save the mills would be easier, he 
exulted in the fact that the pine was now 
certainly doomed. Half an hour later 
there was a dull boom, the ground jarred, 
and he was astounded to see the flames 
and the red glare begin to die down. 
“What in thunder!” he cried, pointing to 
the dimming glow— “It hasn’t even got to 
the pine yet—and it’s dying down! It 
can’t be—with the swamp full of dead and 
down stuff—but it is! They’re shooting it! 
You don’t suppose they're checking it— 
they can’t be!” 


“Not a fire like that, Mr. Crump—but | 


she sure is dying out! . . Let’s pull 
further away—I don’t like the looks of 
things—and it’s time Dude and 
were here half an hour ago.” 


Dutch | 


“They ought to be here, that’s a fact,” | 
growled Crump. “Maybe they got trapped | 


on the other side, and hit out for Pike- 
ville. We'll give ’em ten minutes more, 
and then we'll pull out.” 

Ten minutes passed. Crump switched 
on his lights and immediately dimmed 
them. He stepped on the starter and the 
motor purred smoothly. 
look out for themselves,” he growled. 
“We've given ’em plenty of time.” He 
threw in the clutch, and the car gave a 
peculiar lurch and stopped. “Killed my 
motor,” he grunted, and again stepped on 
the starter. This time he gave her more 
gas and the car labored out onto the 
road. Crump stopped. “Feels like a flat 
tire,” he snapped in answer to Waters’ 


“They’ve got to | 
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This is the mustache that 
flared from the features 
of Philetas Paddock, 


This is Philetas Paddock 
peering from behind his 
facial cross-purposes. 


This is the soup that sus- 
tained Philetas Paddock’s 
red corpuscles, 


This is the mustache spoon 
that enabled Philetas 
Paddock to get soup into 
his system. 


Musracue SPOONS never were brought within reach 
of the proletariat. Only the elite could afford such 
devices for the protection of starched fronts and the 
gratification of luxurious tastes. 


The mustache spoon illustrated here was bought as a 
souvenir at the San Francisco Mid-Winter Exposition in 
1894. It is made of silver, has an engraving of the setting 
sun in the bowl, and an embossed group of Exposition 
buildings on the mustache guard. Notice the small hook 
at the end. This enabled the user to hang his spoon 
daintily across the top of his soup-plate while he engaged 
in polite conversation. 


Mustache spoons, as well as mustache cups, have gone 
out of fashion. Clean shaving has made them obsolete. 


COLGET E'S 


Rapid-Shave Cream 


makes a wonderful lather which softens the beard at the 
base, where the razor’s work is done. It makes clean 
shaving easy, and leaves the face soothed and velvety. 


Daily shaving has become a business, as well as a social 
requirement. See coupon attached. 


COLGATE & CO. Established 1806 NEW YORK 


*COLGATE & CO,, New York: 
As interested readers of your humorous exposé of gentlemen of the bewhiskered 
you a special mustache soup spoon which came into our hands with other discarded silver 
thought it might be inspiration for one of your advertisements. 

R. KOCHER SONS, Jewelers and Silveramiths, San Jose, Cal. 


it, we are sending 
cia: s e 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 63, 581 Fifth Ave., New York 
Please send me free trial tube of Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream for better shaving. 


Name. 


Address. 
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rE 


‘The BladesMen Swear By~not At 


12,000,000 men angled around till they 
got this razor. Now they’re reeling off 
a cool, clean shave every day. 


Shaving is great sport with a snappy, 
shining outfit like the new Durham- 
Duplex sets. They’re the kind you can 
be proud of in any crowd. Not just 
showy either—the same good old Dur- 
ham-Duplex razors with ten of the same 
long blades, in a case fit for the crown 


Get a Durham-Duplex 
Demonstrator Razor with 
one Double-edged blade for 


Interchangeable a 


Blades 50c for 


Factories: Jersey City; Sheffield; Pari 


jewels. 


They’re well worth stopping in at your 
dealer’s to see. 


Why not do it today? 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
Jersey City, N.J. 
; Toronto 


Sales Representatives in all Count 


A real Durham-Duplex 
Razor, not a toy. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, 

mail the coupon at once. 


ee 7 New Durham-Duplex Sets 
including two packages of 


D 
| DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. ee in 
eirachaes 1 Jersey City, N. J. } piled 
1 Tam enclosing 25c. for razor and one blade. I 
De eeate | 
| ' 
Safe’ Address. Lk 
Style ; I Safety 


I prefer the Safe Style... 


.the Safety Style....... 
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GIFT FOR MOTHER 
Mail the coupon 


How to 
Make” 


the team 


Mail the Coupon Now for a Surprise Gift. 
How Big College Athletes Do It 


BEVERY boy wants to “make” the 
team—to be a credit to his school 
and to himself. 


Here is a delightful way that many 
big athletes in the colleges know. Itis 
part of their training table diet—one 
of the most delightful things they eat. 


It’s Quaker Puffed Grains. They 
taste just like crisp, crunchy nuts, 
only a little better. They are bubbles 
of brawn-building grains, good to eat 
—that supply your body with “energy 
units.” 

So that you will know the many good 
ways to eat them—the candy you can 
make with them—we’ll send you a 
new book of delightful recipes — for 
you to give to mother. Just send the 


Quaker Puffed Wheat 
Quaker Puffed Rice 


coupon below with 10 cents for this 


fine gift. 
Now do this 


Ask mother to serve Puffed Grains 
the delightful ways the book de- 
scribes. She'll be delighted with the 
gift-book—and she'll be glad to give 
you all the Puffed Grains good for you. 

So send the coupon now, boys! 
There’s a book for each of you. And 
we want you to start now to know 
the delights af Quaker Puffed Grains 
—so don’t put it off. 


Send the Coupon for Your Gift Book 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, 


Room 1629, 80 E. Jackson St., Chicago, 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find 10 cents. Please 
send the gift recipe book for my mother. 


Signed 


Address 


City 


(Continued from page 33) 

look of inquiry. Both men stepped to the 
ground. “Here it is,” called Waters, 
stooping over the right front wheel. 
Crump examined the casing. “Great guns, 
it—it’s been cut with an ax!” He rushed 
to the other wheels and when he joined 
Waters a moment later his face showed 
pasty white in the moonlight. “They're 
all cut!” he croaked—‘Someone’s been 
here! We've got to leg 
| itt And blamed quick, - 
| too!” 

“But — the car — 
everyone knows your 
ear—and the kerosene 

| cans!” Waters’ voice 
was shrill with terror. 

“Grab the cans and 
come on!” command- 
ed Crump, and the 
next moment his jaw 
dropped and he stood 
as though frozen in 

s tracks, his bulging 
staring straight 
ita the faces of three 
men armed with axes. 
The men blocked 


Pup—Yes. 
buried a 
fall.” 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


him another. “Well, who in Sam Hill is 
that?” cried Mimms—‘hain’t we all 
here?” Swiftly his eyes swept his crew, 


and again the ery sounded from the man 
in the tree. 

“The fire’ setters!” cried Connie— 
“trapped between the fire and the flood! 
Hurry, boys! Come on—let’s get ’em.” 

A raft of dead cedar was hastily thrown 
together and the two miserable men were 
rescued, securely tied. 
and thrown into the 
truck. 

“It was Crump,” 
wailed Dude Potts— 
“he hired ys to do it 
—he come along with 
us—him an’ Ase Wa- 
ters—left the car over 
in the cutover. They 
| have prob'ly beat it— 
| but it was him! Paid 
us a hundred dollars 
down and another 
hundred to-morrow 
An’ we're the goat! 
But we'll turn State’ 
evidenee—see if we 
don’t!” 


shows where I 
soup bone last 


path. Behind him ——— 
there was a clatter of 

tin as the two cans dropped from Ase 
Waters’ nerveless hands. Crump found his 
voice: “Who are you, and what are you 
doing here?” he roared threateningly. 
“You're under arrest for malicious de- 
struction of property. What do you mean 
by cutting my tires?” 

A big man grinned insolently into the 
face of the irate timber magnate: “Caught 
with the goods at last, Crump,” he said. 
“Oh, I know you—know just how crooked 
you are—used to work for you—years 
back. Tires, eh? Let me tell you, Crump 
—where you're goin’, tires’ll be the least 
of yer worries.” 

“What do you mean—you scoundrel! 
Get out of my way, do you hear?” 
“Sure, Crump, I hear, all right,” the 
man spat lightly into his palm, and fin- 
gered his ax significantly. ‘“Yump—my 
hearin’s good, But, we ain’t in yer way 
—'cause you ain’t goin’ nowheres—least- 
wise, not just yet. Go set on that runnin’ 
board—the both of you—we'll jest give 
them pardners of yours, that you was 
waitin’ fer, a little more time to come 
along.” 

But the pardners did not come along. 


HEN’ daylight broke, Connie Mor- 

gan, with Clayt Mimms and his 
weary crew, started for their truck. It had 
been raining for an hour. The danger was 
past. As they were about to step aboard, 
a thin ery sounded from the swamp. All 
stopped and listened. It sounded again, 
from a point above where the fire had 
been checked. And then Clayt Mimms 
pointed an excited finger in the direction 
of a tall dead cedar. Clinging to its stub 
branches was a man, and a little below 


= “It 


will be hard. 

I'm afraid, to convict 
a man like Crump on your evidence,” said 
Connie. “He’s probably back in Grand 
Rapids by this time, with a perfect alibi.” 

“But here’s the money he give us—un- 
tie my hand a minute—” 

Connie complied, and Potts handed him 
a one hundred dollar bill, and another 
which he extracted from the pocket of 
Dutch Kline. 

“Got a check fer five hundred cashed 
in Melrose yesterday—an’ paid us.” 

“Tn Melrose, did you say—yesterday?” 

“Sure, he did—didn’t he, Dutch?” 

Connie smiled, and carefully handed the 
man back the bills. “I’ll want to look at 
those again, when we get to camp,” he 
said; “maybe we'll get Crump after all.” 

In the office, the boy consulted a pen- 
ciled memorandum, and compared some 
numbers with the numbers on the bills. 
Then he grinned at McLaren and Clayt 
Mimms, who were interested spectators. 
“Remember the cash deposit we made 
two days ago?” he asked McLaren. “For 
pay roll?” 

The forester nodded. 

“These bills were in that deposit—I 
took down the numbers before I sent 
them over.” 

There was a commotion at the door, 
which was shoved violently open. Bide 
Gibbs, and two big lumberjacks, wet to 
the skin from their long walk through 
the rain and wet scrub, entered, thrusting 
ahead of them two very dejected looking 
men. The men were Ase Waters—and 
John W. Crump. 

“By Gickity, boss,” Clayt Mimms ejac- 
ulated with a grin. “This figgers out fine. 
You can work it either one of two ways, 
and you’ve got Crump, and got him good.” 


John Bunk Hundred 


(Continued from page 


is handed to you when you give your 

money to one of these men contains no 

promises at all. The fake-stock seller 
| talks one way, but the paper he sells to 
you talks another. 

Hundreds of thousands of people who 

buy fake stocks put the imposing looking 
| certificates away and wait for the money 
| —the wages of their hard-earned John 
Stock Hundreds—to come in. They wait 
| for several years, sometimes. Then they 
often go to the prosecuting attorney to 
| try to have someone arrested. 
| Usually the prosecuting attorney takes 
the imposing looking certificate out of the 
| hands of the victim and slowly reads it to 
him. This is an old story with every 
prosecuting attorney in every community 
in the United States. 

You'll find not one single promise in 
this document. The victim has nothing, 
in writing—and the fake-stock sellers are 
very careful that this should be so—to 
prove that the seller promised him any- 
thing. 

All this paper shows is that the victim 
has the right to collect a share of the 


26) 


company’s earning—IF THE COMPANY 
EARNS ANYTHING. 

And the company didn’t earn anything. 
That’s simple. You not only receive no 
wages for the John C. Hundred that you 
put to work with this company but you 
lose your John C. Hundred as well. You 
put your John Hundred to work in quick- 
sand, and he’s gone. 

There’s many a boy in America who, 
if he had known, could have saved the 
family earnings by following these sim- 
ple rules: 

“Don’t let anyone, even a friend or a 
relative, to say nothing of a stranger, try 
to sell an unknown stock in your home. 
Find out from some outside expert about 
the stock before you make any promise 
or sign any paper the agent may present. 
If the agent doesn’t want to give you a 
chance to ask some banker or broker 
about his stock, invite him to leave your 
home.” 

Write these rules on a door post some- 
where, and stick to them. They will stand 
hike ullees guarding the family pocket- 

ook. 


June, 1925 


Jibby Jones and the Snake Bait 


(Continued from page 11) 


with some more,” and off he went, run- 
ning, so that the little wagon bounced like 
a balloon. And up came a boy named 
Joe Bender, a summer boy from Flushing, 
over on Long Island. What he had. was 
two bushel baskets in his wagon, and he 
came up panting and sweating, too. 

“Two hundred and sixty toads, two dol- 
lars and sixty cents,” he said. “Where do 
I dump them? You keep track of them; 
I'll be back with some more,” and off he 
went with his wagon jumping and rattling 
behind him, and I hadn’t quite made a 
memorandum of his toads before the two 
Breen twins—Jess and Jane Breen—came 
panting up with two wagons and about 
four bushels of toads. 

“Five hundred and eightcen toads,” Jess 
said, “Hurry up and take the nasty things 
and Jet us hurry back before the kids get 
all the rest.” 

“My goodness!” 
more?” 

“More what?” Jane asked. 
or more toads?” 

“More either?” I asked. 

“More kids!” Jess exclaimed. “Why, I 
believe all the kids on Fire Island Beach 
are picking up toads for you! Hundreds 
of them, I guess. All the kids you ever 
saw.” 

“And if you mean toads,” Jane said, “I 
guess you know how many toads there are 
on Fire Island Beach, don’t you? Come 
on, Jess; don’t waste time this way.” 


I said. “Are there 


“More kids 


HEN they were gone, too; running as 

fast as they could drag their wagons, 
and that was pretty fast, because they 
weren't bothered with skirts—they wore 
knickers. And from then on the toads 
really began to come. These other kids 
were not as spry and lively as Sam Judge 
and Joe Bender and the Breen twins, but 
they were steady and sure. It had taken 
them longer to gather up toads but they 
had filled their boxes and baskets fuller. 
I figured up as they came—2187 toads, 
and then 3529 toads, and then 4186 toads, 
and then 5748 toads, and the toads still 
kept coming, and nobody had repeated 
yet. Sam Judge hadn't come back with 
a second load and the toad catchers who 
were coming were all new ones bringing 
their first loads, and each one hurried 
back for another load as soon as I had 
shown them where to dump the toads 
they had brought. By the time Hen Tuck 
came with his load there were 8493 toads 
hopping around in our wind bowl, unless 
I missed my count 
somehow. And Hen 


makes 11,625 toads. That's $116.25 Jibby 
has to pay now—” 

“He said he wanted all the toads there 
were—” Hen said. 

“Yes, I know he did,” I said, “but he 
has only three hundred dollars. He didn’t 
know there were so many toads. How 
many toads are there, do you suppose?” 


“How do I know?” Hen asked. “I never | 


counted them. Maybe a million; maybe 
ten million. Why, you go along the shore 
of the bay, west from Ocean Beach, and 
there ain’t anything but toads. 
two old wrecks of dorys right close to- 
gether and I got all these right there be- 
tween those two dorys, and there are 
miles and miles of bay shore. Why, 
George,” he said, “if you give us time, I 


shouldn’t wonder if we can fill this wind | 
bowl plumb full of toads, right up to the | 


top! Just you give us a little time, 
George—” 

But I quit right there! 

“No, sir!” I said. “I’ve got enough toads 
right now, Hen. I've got plenty of toads 
for snake bait right here in this bowl. I 
may have to take the second loads these 
fellows bring, but that ends it. There are 
so many toads in this wind bowl right 
now that they would scare a hog-nosed 
snake to death—or any other kind of 
snake, No more toads!” 

“Well, that’s just as you say,” Hen said 
sadly, “but you're making a big mistake. 
If you leave a lot of toads scattered 
around in other places they're going to 
draw a lot of snakes away from you.” 

“Let them draw!” I said. 

The toads began coming again then and 
I had to get busy jotting them down on 
my lists. The toads in the wind bowl 
crept up to 12,000 and to 15,000 and along 
at the end of the line came a little codger 
about five years old with a tin pail. 

“I dottum toads,” he lisped, if you call 
baby talk lisping, and I took his and paid 
him out of my own pocket and stopped 
then and there. We had 20,043 toads, not 
counting those that had been in the bowl 
when we began getting toads, and Jibby 
was due to pay out $200.43 for them. 

It was a wonderful sight and worth a 
dime to see all those toads hopping 
around in there, trying to climb the sides 
of the wind bowl and slipping back—it 
was easily worth a dime. But it wasn’t 
worth any $200.43. No, sir! 

Jibby got back about six o’clock and he 
looked tired after his hard day in the city. 
where it had been mighty hot. He came 
into the cabin and 
threw his hat into 


Tuck had the big- 
gest wagon on the 
Beach and he had 
filled it so full that 
toads were spilling 
over the top of it. 
He came up hot and 
happy, his red hair 
shining in the sun. 

“IT got an even 
thousand, George, 
he said, “but some 
spilled out, so you 
ean call it nine hun- 
dred and fifty. You 
can count ’em if you 


“Tl take your 
word for it,” I said. 
“They look like a 
million to me.” 

“Most money I 
ever made in my 
life.” Hen said joy- 
ously. “Nine dollars 
and fifty cents! But 
say! It'll be a hun- 
dred dollars by 
night! I know the 
place. Toads? Oh 
my!” 

“But, hold on, 
Hen!” I said, as he 
started back. “Wait 
a minute! I've got 
10,675 toads in the 
wind bowl without 


Always the 


good enough! 


Ellis 


It comes in 


Stan Kept on 
Fighting 
O BETTER or brainier foot- 


Knickerbocker High team than 
” Stan Gilbert—and yet somebody 
else got the glory in the big game. 
Then Stan's speech at the ora- 
torical contest brought down the 
house—nobody else could win, 
the audience was certain. 
again somebody else stepped in. 
runner-up, Stan 
thought bitterly—always almost 
You'll want to 
know how he finally comes out in 
“The Runner-Up's Last Race,” 
by Henry H. Curran. 
gripping story, onethat will make 
the little thrills ran up and down 
your backbone with its scenes of 
the gridiron, of school and busi- 
ness life, of an enthralling motor 
boat race in New York Harbor to 
catch an outgoing freighter, of 
Island (Mr, 
United States commissioner of 

immigration there), its top-notch 

Anton Otto Fischer illustrations. | 
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the corner. He 
seemed plumb dis- 
gusted. 

“What's the mat- 


ter?” I asked him. 
“They don’t want 
any hog-nosed 


snakes,” he said. 
ball player ever was on a “The King Cobra 
died.” 
He took a long | 


breath and then 
asked me: 
toads?” 

“You'd better eut 
your dinner first, I 
guess,” I said. “Then 
T'll tell you.” 

Because I don’t 
know anything quite 
as useless as 20,043 
toads when nobody 
wants to buy hog- 
nosed snakes for 
King Cobra food. 


And 


It is a 


Jibby about the 
toads when Jibby 
finished dinner, 
though. Read about 
the funny things 
that happened then 
—it will be in “Jib- 
by Jones and the 
Round-Up,” coming 
soon. 


Curran is 


yours, and that 


There are | 


“Did you get any | 


George had to tell | 


IHAT’S the one day when 

even the sleepiest fellow in 
town is up and around before 
the rooster has cleared his 
throat. 


The gang shouts “Good 
morning, sun” as they pedal 
like fury down to the railroad. 


Nobody wants to miss see- 
ing the circus men unloading 
their “Noah’s Ark on wheels.” 


Sure, you want to see them 
put up the big top. Line up 
the zoo cages. Set up the side 
shows. 


Then the Parade. The per- 


Circus Day! 
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formance. “Peanuts—popcorn 
. ” P' 
—pink lemonade. 


You won’t miss a trick on 
Circus Day or any other day 
if your wheel is fitted out with 
U.S. Giant Chain Treads. 


They’re the tires you can 
safely bet your Circus money 
on for long wear and no skid. 


When you need a new tire, 
tell your repairman you want 
a U.S. Giant Chain Tread. 


He’ll put you down as 
knowing what’s what—for he 
knows that United States 
Bicycle Tires Are Good Tires. 


United States Rubber Company 


United 


Bicycle Tires 
are Good Tires 


States 
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NEW DEPARTURE 
She BRAKE with the 


\ 


MIGHTY GRIP 


A braking force of over half a ton! That’s what 
every bicyclist may command if he has a New 
Departure—simply by ordinary backward pres- 
sure on the pedals! 

The actual braking force is 1200 pounds— 
and there’s no locking of the brake or harmful 
strain on rim, spokes, frame or rider. 

The New Departure is designed and built to 
make cycling safe, and more enjoyable. It is 
handsome in appearance and light weight. It 
runs on three sets of large, first-grade steel 
balls, with every part stronger than needed 
to operate properly during the entire life of 
the wheel. 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO., Bristol, Conn. 


NEW DEPARTURE 
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Luck of the Lakes 


(Continued from page 19) 


admit that Wrath, 
building a boat! 

Truth, she was a flat-bottomed craft, 
there being no means of bending planks 
for a strip or clinker build. She was 
heavy as waterlogged oak, and even in my 

ves her lines could have been more gen- 
. But she had the look of a boat! 
Some twenty-five feet long she stood when 
we turned her over. Napoleon Wrath 
brought out a ragged shirt from one of 
his sea bags and set me to tearing it into 
strips. With these we caulked the cracks, 
stuffing the pitch on top. 

We had been twelve days ashore, eat- 
ing saltless trout and leeks, or wild onions, 
that I found in a marsh; a decent meal 
but a tiresome one after a week. The 
boat was done, except for the rigging. 
Where we would get that I was too proud 
to ask Napoleon Wrath. He produced it 
when the time came, a long bolt of car- 
penter’s twine from his second sea bag. 

With this and the tarpaulin from the 
chest, and a pair of straight cedar poles 
we fitted up workable masts and sa 

yawl, we rigged her. It took two days, 
ane launching, for the water to swell the 
ms. On the third morning we bailed 
hor, to find her properly caulked and float- 
ing smoothly. 

Ready I was to quit Poverty Isle! To 
chance Lake Michigan was better by far 
ee to wait longer on those rocks for a 
tu, 

Davie Crockett barked when we floated 
off, and wagged his tail. We rounded the 
lagoon and cut for the open lake. A size- 
able swell was running. I looked to see 

Napoleon Wrath go pale under the roll of 
our awkward yawl. But he sang all morn- 
ing, till I feared for my senses 

The dog sat in the bow, like a lively 
figurehead. I lay amidships, with our 
rough lee board slapping the side. Wrath 
took the tiller. 

“Tom,” he called to me once, 
a mistake here!” 

I lifted my head. 

“We have no name for our fine ship!” 
he cried. “That will never do. It needs 
a name!” 

“Call it Bad Luck!” I suggested. 

“Hark to him!” Wrath answered, knit- 
ting his forehead. “But it gives me the 
idea. I have a name!” 

He kept it to himself, whatever it was. 
It mattered naught to me. I was fair 
sick of it all. 


the carpenter, was 


“there's 


IGHT found us far out in Lake Mich- 
igan. The wind did not drop with 

the dark, as it so often does, but rather 
put on an extra breath to -push us along. 
“Tll_take first watch,” offered Napo- 
leon Wrath. “After a bit, I'll rouse you.” 
But it was not he who broke my sleep. 


| Davie Crockett was pawing my chest, 


beating my face with his tail, and howl- 
ing as if the spirits were after him. 

“Tom Lansing!” Wrath was calling. 
“There’s something ill to the south. The 
dog knows it. You can’t fool him. And 
a bit ago I saw a light.” 

Davie Crockett barked, then whined 
aloud, in a broken-hearted note. A mo- 


| ment after, far to the south, a curious red 


light flecked the sky. 
“Can it be fire?” asked Napoleon 


| Wrath, 


He swung over the tiller and the light 
lay straight before us. I dropped the lec- 
board across for the other tack. Davie 
Crockett still whined. 

“Aye, a vessel afire!” said Napoleon 
Wrath again. 

Beside himself with fright he was again 
in an instant. I had no patience with his 
poor spirit. Why should we dread another 
ship afire, when we had sailed a day and 


| half a night with makeshift rigging that 


one blow would rip into pieces? 
“It gives me the creepin’ terrors!” he 
cried, “I was aboard such a vessel once 
. much like that black brig we were 
marooned from, Tom Lansing . . . in 
the Indian sea, if you know where that is. 
Burning we were, and no one to throw us 
a line. It was monstrous, man! Then was 
when I took the oath, the landsman’s oath, 


} never to set foot abourd ship again. I 


broke it there, where the Indians were 
looking me over so keen, and you see 
what comes of it all.” 

I pitied the man a little. An hour we 
were splashing along in the trough of the 
waves, getting always closer to the fire. 
Now we lay a mile off, and could make 
out the lines of the vessel. 

“Faith, it’s a nightmare!” sobbed Napo- 
leon Wrath. “She’s the same vessel I 
swam ashore from in the Indian sea! A 
brig*. . . burning amidships . . . see that 
foremast. She's falling . . . it’s the same 
I tell you! Hold there! Her mainmast! 
Tom Lansing, lad, look at her mainmast! 
I sw ese s SEER is. e's 
“The Windsor Castle! 

Before he howled out her name, I rec- 
ognized her. The Windsor Castle, whose 
master had thrown us off! 

We were close upon her now. Wrath 

stood up, holding the tiller with his feet, 
swinging to windward, 
“Ahoy!” he shouted through his hands 
so iden that the sound jarred me off 
my knees. Davie Crockett howled and an 
answer came from the deck. 

“Come on overside, ye suffering shad!” 
Napoleon Wrath yelled again. “I’m not 
roosting alongside of you long!” 

The man was a seaman! Were I to tell 

you how he eased out of the wind, stood 
with flapping canvas and dragging sheets 
for a moment, then drifted under the 
painter, you would have a time digesting. 
But an artist he was, and we eased over 
so that we scarcely touched. I held tight 
to the line they threw. Captain and five 
men slid down to our little boat, with 
Davie Crockett showing his teeth. 
The yawl splashed and pitched and took 
water when the load came aboard. She 
might not right herself, with her crude 
flat bottom, it looked for a moment. Then 
our luck, that had been with us every 
minute since we stepped on Poverty Isle, 
put up her head again. 

The hangdog crew were all fair winded, 
fighting fire six hours. Their faces and 
hands were blistered like poplar bark. 
They forgot the gallows on Napoleon 
Wrath’s arm. Panting like fish, they lay 
all in a huddle upon the bottom, all ex- 
cept Captain Hood, who offered us his 
hand, and then stood up, never taking his 
eyes from his ship. 

We stood by for a quarter hour. Then 
fire seemed to break from every seam of 
the Windsor Castle, and with a gentle 
sighing noise she dipped her prow under 
lifted it high, and sank slowly by the 
stern. Darkness closed down upon us. 
with a smell of wet, charred wood. Captain 
Hood sobbed once beside me. 

It was long past daylight when our 
overloaded craft passed Grand Traverse 


Point, and before noon we put in to 
Dame’s Pier. We had spoken not ten 
words. Napoleon Wrath and I had sore 


thoughts a plenty, you may guess, and the 
men we had rescued were too deep in 
shame to utter a sound. Only Davie 
Crockett, standing in the stern by his 
r, growled and looked fierce as a 


The load was too much for our make- 
shift craft, We must bail hard the last 
hour, everyone save myself, who knew 
the shore and so took the tiller. 

“Out with you!” cried Napoleon Wrath 
as we squeaked against Dame’s Pier. 

Captain Hood was the first to obey. His 
crew scampered after him like sheep, and 
then Davie Crockett. His yelp turned 
fast to a growl once he was on the firm 
footing of the deck. Captain Hood looked 
at him, and started to back away. Davie 
Crockett nipped at him. One of the crew 
tried to kick the poor dog, hungry enough 
he must have been. The blow stirred up 
his temper right and proper. Before Napo- 
leon Wrath and I had moored our yaw! 
to the post, the captain and crew of the 
Windsor Castle were footing it up the 
trail away from Davie Crockett. 

“Fair riddance!” Wrath said. “We'll 
not be bothered with that outfit again!” 

Our preacher-trader, Deacon Dame, hur- 
ried down the path at the sound of the 
dog, to see what was ouf of order. So I 
introduced Napoleon Wrath, who stood 
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very proper with his heels together and 
a finger to his cap. ¢ 

“We need a new timber -bridge over 
the creek,” Deacon Dame told the new 
carpenter when I had finished the story. 

“I was thinking,” said Napoleon Wrath, 
“thinking as this would be a likely place 
to build a schooner, offtimes when I'm not. 
busy for you. A small schooner, mind 
you, and every plank laid out with these 
two hands . . . a schooner I could trust 
with me and my dog and this lad here.” 

“With me?” I asked. 


“And surely with you!” answered Napo- 
leon Wrath. “Who’d I carry for mate on 
my schooner? "Tisn’t a new name she'll 
have,” he added, looking down at the 
wharf where our dilapidated yawl was 
moored, “But what could be better than 
the same name as that one has. Luck o’ 
the Lakes? Sure, Luck o’ the Lakes is 
what I called her!” 

And that is how, the next spring when 
the shore ice had gone out, I shipped for 
a time as mate and crew on the prettiest 
fore-and-after on all the five great lakes, 
with Davie Crockett and Napoleon Wrath. 


Would You Like This Program? 


‘OW’D you like being wakened at 7:30 

every morning by a maid, eating five 
times a day and having classes from 5:30 
until 8 in the evening? These are some of 
the unusual features of the English school- 
boy’s day, as told by Halsted Clapp, an 
American boy who attended school in 
England a year or so ago. Here’s what 
Clapp wrote to a friend: 

““Time to get up, sir,’ the maid says, 
bringing in a pitcher of hot water to wash 
in. We doze until almost 8. Then we 
tear. Wash, dress and run a block in 
two minutes and a half is the record. 
Breakfast is at 8, and if we’re late more 
than once a week we get our week-ends 
knocked off (that doesn’t mean our heads 
—it means Saturday and Sunday privi- 
leges). Breakfast consists of oatmeal 
(they call it porridge), bacon and eggs or 
fish or ham, strong black tea or coffee, 
bread, butter and marmalade. This is the 
breakfast that always has been and al- 
ways will be. It suits my American con- 
stitution. 

“Starting at 9, we have two classes, then 
a fifteen-minute recess for a light lunch 
and reading the London papers, just ar- 
rived. Everybody scrambles for one. 
Then two more classes, and at 1 o’clock 
we have lunch—two kinds of meat, vege- 
tables and three kinds of dessert. You 
ought to see me hold my fork in my left 
hand and load peas on the back of it with 
my knife, as they all do here! 

“After lunch there is a scramble to get 
to the bulletin board and see what we're 


to do in the afternoon.. These English 
chaps are always ragging (which means 
chasing around and playing tricks). Until 
I came here I thought that an English boy 


was sissified. After I had been booted | 


around a little by these ‘sissies,’ I changed 
my mind. 


“When we find out what we are to do | 


we nip off to our rooms to dress. If it is 
rowing, we put on white shorts, white 
sleeveless shirts and heavy shoes with 


heels. For footer (which is what they call | 


soccer) and field hockey we put on flannel 


shirt, wool shorts and heavy shoes like you | 


wear for football. ‘Blazers,’ which are loose 


flannel jackets awarded to boys who make | 


the teams just as we give sweaters and 
letters, are usually worn, too. 

“At 2 the older boys have study hour 
and the ‘pup-squeaks’ and ‘rabbits’ (‘py 
squeaks’ are the littlest fellows, and cab 
bits’ the next size larger) have rowing or 
physical training. At 3 everybody plays 
hockey or footer, This lasts until 5, when 
we have tea with buttered bread, jam and 
cakes. We're all fagged out, and we load 
up with chow. After tea, classes until 8. 
Then dinner, and then into our common 
rooms to rag, read or play billiards until 
9 o’clock. This period is one glorious 
hour. Everybody rags—there is a quiet 
room for study, but it has grown dusty 
from lack of use. 

“Then a prefect calls roll, the headmas- 
ter reads a prayer, and by 10 when lights 
go out, we’re in bed.” 


Double Locks 


(Continued from page 13) 


the little run-in. If he told “Efficiency 
Mac” of the prowler he had seen, Ben 
would probably be released. Not that 
there was evidence against the negro, any- 
way, but Captain Johnson might dis- 
charge him as undesirable, on general 
principles. Twenty dollars was nearly 
twenty days’ pay for a yeoman third; and 
Dal didn’t like the thought of losing it. 
Sight of Bundy’s keys made him won- 
der if, among all the keys to “Navy” locks 
aboard, there could be one to fit the can- 
teen padlock. But it was well-known that 
these locks each had a key different from 
all others. Could someone have made a 
wax impression of the key slot? Hardly, 
Dal decided, without leaving a little of 
the wax adhering to the lock. There had 
been none; he had examined the lock 
carefully. Dal scowled absently at Bundy’s 
short, tremendously broad figure. 
Suddenly Bundy darted aside—Dal 
was close behind him now—behind Num- 
ber Six gun. Dal heard him give a 
smothered, triumphant exclamation. Won- 
dering, Dal slipped up and peered around 
the gun. Bundy was squatting in the 
waterway, turning over in his big paw a 
common brass “Navy” padlock. Dal’s 
brain seemed to click. Puzzling over 
every detail of the robbery, he needed 
only the sight of the lock to 
tell him everything. Instant- 
ly came thought of Cy. Of 
that single vacancy for sec- 
ond-class, Pretty hard if he, 
Dal, clearing up this busi- 
ness, lost himself the ad- 
vancement sure to be his if 


the robbery remained a mystery! But im- | 


mediately came self-contempt. There was 
such a thing as being a square-shooter. 
“Got you, Bundy!” he cried. 


For an instant Bundy glared up open- | 


mouthed. Then with a beast-growl he 
catapulted himself at the yeoman. 
Though unskilled, he was enormously 
strong and outweighed Dal forty pounds, 
Dal, who regularly worked out with 
Smiley Miller, one of the best welter- 
weights of the Pacific Fleet, had to fall 
back before a shower of furious, awkward 
swings. It was like facing a mad gorilla. 
Dal backed away blocking, side-stepping, 
shifting, ducking; whipping in a clean, ter- 
rific right or left at every opening. But 
his blows seemed to have no power to 
hurt Bundy; and even when those of the 
jack-o’-the-dust but grazed his arms or 
body, they bruised. 


UNDY’S continuous snarling was mur- 

derous. Dal began to have a feeling 
of helplessness, coupled with a cold fear 
that if Bundy laid hands on him it meant 
crippling, perhaps even death. He ducked 
in under a haymaker and jerked up alter- 
nating uppercuts to Bundy’s chin. The 
jack-o’-the-dust only shook his head. Dal 
burst free of the clutching 
arms, set himself and put 
every ounce of his weight 
behind a long straight right. 
His fist smacked Bundy 
squarely amidships — and 
Bundy only snarled 
and rushed him! A 


Sure-footedness 
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give 


The famous suction cup 
soles help you to win 


OR every kind of game or sport, there’s nothing 


more important than the right shoes. 


Sure- 


footedness will give you speed and confidence—the 
qualities you need to win. 


The suction cup soles of Grip Sures take a sure 
hold the instant your feet touch the ground. You 
haven't the slightest fear of slips or skids. There’s 
a springiness and liveliness in these soles that help 
to make you as quick and agile as a cat. On hikes or 
fishing trips you can clamber over slippery rocks in 


perfect safety. 


Grip Sures support the feet as nature intended 


them to be sup 
better than sti 


rted. They let the feet breathe 
leather shoes. 


Pliable—they give 


your foot muscles perfect freedom. They’re great 
for all-day wear all summer long. Made by hand 
to last for months of hard service, Grip Sures are 
the longest-wearing shoes your money can buy. 


Make certain of genuine Grip Sures with the 
patented suction cup soles by looking for the Grip 
Sure name on the soles and the Top Notch cross on 
the soles and ankle patches. If your shoe or sporting 
goods store hasn’t them, he will order them for you. 


Trick plays and inside secrets 


The Top Notch Library of Sports tells you the real 
tricks and inside strategy that make the winners in 
baseball, running, jumping, pole vaulting, hurdling, 
etc. Also expert pointers on what to take and what 
todooncamping trips. Don’t let any other boy have 


anything on you! 


Get these books and let the 


experts help you. Mailed for only 10 cents. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO., Dept. A5, Beacon Falls, Conn. 
Makers of Top Notch Rubber and Canvas Rubber Sole Footwear 


TRAINING 
THAT WINS 


GRIP} SURE 


Mail this coupon 
today for the 
Library of Sports. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
Dept. AS, Beacon Falls, Conn. 

Please send me a set of the Top Notch Library 
of Sports by return mail. I enclose 10 cents. 
My name and address is plainly written below. 


Name... 
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Bicycles 
Low 


Vigra oS) 


Select the bicycle you prefer from 

the 44 styles, colors, and sizes in 
this big free Catalog. We will ship 
it subject to your approval and trial. 


DirectFromfactory ° 


Your beautiful shining new bicycle will 
come to you direct from the great Mead 
Factory. It will be in perfect adjustment. As soon as 
the last finishing touch is completed it is wrapped in 
a waterproofed bag, crated and shipped for your in- 
spection and approval, by fast prepaid express. Pur- 
chased in this way, direct from the Makers, you get 
the utmost in value at the lowest possible cost. 


Save sl0%tos25% 


'No extravagant selling ex- 
penses enter into the cost and 
selling prices of these bicycles. 


Factory-to-Rider saves you big money on your bicycle | 


and assures you of service and repair parts, when 
necessary. Prices from $21.50 up. 


cheap imitations, but nobody ever mistakes them for a 
owner. First because of its name and looks, and then 
hag Sa 
time you are not absolutely aiaest ics is the Fisast 
$5% > M h fter you 
ONtN ies 
it while you ride a enjoy it, on our 
low $5.00 monthly payments by 
months you own the bicycle, 


All other bicycles are judged bythe ways in which they 
are like, or different from, the Ranger. You see many 
Ranger. The Ranger style, quality, and equipment 
are unmistakable, and give you @ feeling of pride as 
because of its performance and endurance. 
Youcanrideand 
30DaysFreeTrial ss: 
- If by that 
Bicycle on Earth and the Only one for You, send it 
nee ae pear expense and the Trial Will Have Cost You 
hee selected 
theexact style, 
of the bicycle you prefer from the big 
free Ranger Catalog, you can pay for 
Easy tor ve plan, if more con- 
venient for you than a cash pur- 
chase. You can easily earn the 
odd jobs that your bicycle 
mal possible. In a few 
and have the satis- 
fection of knowing 


you earned it your- 


riety of 
_ Parts, 


found in the free 
RANGER Catalog. 
We share with you 
the big savings on 
these standard 
items, due to our 
huge purchases. 
The Cavaleg shows 
every bicycle in actual colors and 


ivea full information on all iteins. 
Seslevfse Catalog Now, ane 
riding your Ranger in a few days. 
Write plainly, a post card will doit. 


Mea 


Dept. K-19, Chicago 


(Continued from page 37) 

| big fist grazed Dal’s face and the weight 
| of Bundy’s forearm sent him, half-ser 
less, to the de As Bundy lurched fo: 
ward Dal lay waiting, too dazed to avoid 
him. 

Then a slim figure darted past him. Dal 
saw a sort of dazzling twinkle of darting 
hands and feet; a whirligig of Bundy and 
an officer. The hulking jack-o’-the-dust 
crashed flat on his face. Dal sat up 

gily and faced the cool, bright eyes of 
“Efficiency M: 

“Bundy go insane? Well, even hinacy 
doesn’t compare with jiu jitsu, eh?” 

“T—hit him with—everything but the 
—stool and bucket!” panted Dal. “He— 
he—had my goat. Thanks! No, sir, he’s 
not . He robbed the canteen. When 
| he guessed that I knew, he jumped me. 
It was like fighting a gorilla and a buzz- 
in one!” 


| saw, 
“He robbed the canteen? Sure? Stay 
where you are, Bundy! Wait, Hawken! 


the investigatmg committee. Oh. 
Haseken thinks he’s solved your 
surgeon and 


The pe ape with the 


two ensigns, the Jong-faced Cy Benson 
trailing, came up to stare al the curious 
spectacle, 

“Well, sir,” said Dal, “last night, from 
the fore-and-aft bridge, at exactly four 


a prowler at the canteen door. 
Thought it was Whitehead, but not being 
certain, I said nothing. It dawned on me 
awhile ago that if it had been the negro, 
I must have smelled him! Bundy, a few 
minutes ago, acted as if he'd lost some- 
thing from his poe! I saw him, just 
now, pick up a lock from the 
waterway. I recalled that when I tried 
the canteen lock, i 
the brass shackle 
| chain. You know: 
' lock and door; lock hangs by 
not snapped in the hasp, 

Now, on the lock that was on the 
canteen door this morning, there was no 
such shackle! So I knew how the rob- 
bery had been worked.” 

“Oh, doubtless!” said the Exee dryly. 
“But I don’t see, yet.” The others shook 
their heads, also, but Bundy glared up at 
Dal like a trapped snake. 

“No, sir? Here’s how it was done. At 
4:30 yesterday, Benson opened canteen. 
Hung the open lock in the hasp staple. 
Along came Bundy—didn’t he, Cy?—at a 
time when nobody else was there. He had 
in his hand, open, a lock from one of 
his storerooms—the one in his pocket, 
now! He simply took Benson’s lock off 
the staple and hung his own there; put 
Benson’s lock, still open, in his pocket. 


bells, I saw 


to hold 
Chain fastens to both 
it when 


intended a 


Dill’s 
(Continued 


climb down. Then he came. The next 
minute the clumsy boat tossed off on the 
tumultuous stream inside the plank walls 
of the chute toward the tunnel mouth. 

The dun smoky color of the narrow 
gorge gave place to the gray shadows of 
the tunnel and then to almost complete 
darkness. Anyhow, in here the air felt 
cleaner and cooler. The tunnel was a 
rough, irregular passage, now ten feet 
wide, now just wide enough to let the 
wooden chute pass through, and at times 
the roof was not three feet above their 
heads. The water was roaring in here, 
for the descent was swifter, but the ad- 
venturers knew that the “johnboat” could 
hit nothing or be deflected, because there 
was nothing to hit. 

Lance lay back on some rusty log- 
chain in the wet bottom of the swerving 
eraft. Pitch dark in here now, but in a 
moment they would bump about the turn 
and see the dim light where the tunnel 
opened out on another section of trestle- 
work curving about the pine-covered south 
slope of Lost Cove ridge. They would 
ride two miles beyond to the spillway, 
and then walk down the cove to the mill 
camp where the men could be aroused to 
hurry off and meet the fire ten miles 
above on Pinnacle Gap. The worn-out for- 
esters had been driven from this last de- 

| fense by the changing wind on the other 


“Benson closed canteen at 5:30, Didn't 
lock—why 


attention to the 
should he?—just snapped it. 
these ‘Navy’ locks look 3 
that some have a chain shackle and some 
haven’t. Well, at four bells last night 
Bundy was at the canteen door, but I 
scared him off. He returhed later and 
unlocked the padlock with his ke: 
robbed the canteen and—snapped Ben- 


pay special 


son’s lock on the door. Somehow, he 
dropped his own lock afterward—maybe 
someone scared him as I had a_ bit 


earlier.” 

“A simple scheme and mighty clever!” 
nodded “Efficiency Mac.” “But it does 
beat me how a crook will usc brains and 
energy that, turned to honest things, 
would bring a hundred times the reward! 
Well, I’m no preacher. Someone get the 
master-at-arms. 

“Benson! If this hadn't been cleared 
up, I could never have promoted 4 
even though no formal charge were 
ou. Hawken, this morning I ; 
man who was bathing; he | 
shut and was groping for 


his 
Why didn’t you snatch away his 


his eyes 
towel. 
towel, 
me-s 
ay thought of doing it,’ 
sheepishly. “But—I’'ve quit skylarking 
during working hours. Fellow can’t be a 
kid all his life—and get anywhere.” 
“T—see—yes. I see—several things! 
Well, you've cleared Benson by a neat. bit 
of headwork. But didn’t you realize that, 
you and Benson’d be neck-and-neck?” 
“T’d have been a fine skunk, to let him 
be suspected, when I could clear him! 
Now, wouldn't 1?” Dal was red, remem- 
bering his thought of that very point. 
“We're not neck-and-neck, Cy 
Benson said quickly. “If I had a second- 
class crow, I'd hand it to Hawken in a 
minute! Fine dumbbell I am—not know- 
ing my own lock, when 7 pulled the 


just for a joke? It puzzled 


> confessed Dal 


shackle off of it!” 
Take your examination this | 
mas- 


“All right. 
afternoon, Hawken. 
ter-at-arms. Kelly! 
Raffles to the brig. 
Link. And, Kelly! 


Ah, here’s the 
Take this 

Let out the Missi 

Tell Bowman to fur- 


nish about, eight of his merry men for the | 


sand-and-canvas detail. 


gleam even as a statue of polished ebony. 
when they finish. When he’s presentable, 
send him aft; he'll wish to draw special 
money in the sum of twenty dollars. 
owes a debt and wishes to pay it.” 

For a moment “Efficiency Mac’s” bright 
blue eyes wandered toward Dal. A queer 
bird, the Exec, The crew claimed he had 
eyes in the back of his head. 


Pickle 


from page 7) 


side, and it was up to the millmen and 
volunteers to keep the fire from the na- 
tional reserve forests beyond the Gap. 

In the dark the scow flopped roughly 
against the boarding and then straight- 
ened out again. 

“Here’s the big turn,” said Dilly sleep- 
ily. “Ought to see the outlet. Say, I 
don’t hear the water any more.” 

It was true. The rush and gurgle of the 
stream in the long box had almost ceased. 
In a moment the boys knew their speed 
had checked, also. Lance sat up in the 
absolute darkness. The scow was just 
rocking as if on a mill pond. He touched 


the plank side of the flume. The boat 
was hardly passing it. But that silence 
was the disconcerting thing. Still as a 


tomb, and then they did hear a noise. 

It was a distant musical seething of 
water as from a cataract. 
the stream was almost motionless. 
put out his hand, 
where the chute planks should be. He 
swung up with a yell—and hit his head on 
a low-hanging jag of rock. 

“Dilly, the flume’s full here! 
seeping over the side!” 

Dilward was scrambling around in his 
end of the boat. He, too, struck the roof 
under which they had slowly drifted. 

“The tunnel’s flooded here. Lance, we 
ain’t even in the flume now! The tres- 


Lance 


Water 


Turn Whitehead | 
over to them and say that I wish him to | 


He | 


But near them | 


and touched nothing | 


NeverHurt” \, 
WILLIAMS 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


Wood Lined Steel 


BICYCLE RIMS 


HHESE Rims make any bicycle better 
able to stand the knocks and shocks 
of tough going on rough roads. The 

inner lining of seasoned hard wood gives 
your wheels the necessary spring and flexi- 
bility, and the outer covering of tough steel 
gives greater strength and durability. These 
Rims do not warp and twist the wheels out 
of shape; they do not swell in the rain or 
shrink in the sun. They are the only prac- 


tical type of all-weather, all-climate bicycle 
rims; are light in weight, easy on tires and 
easy to ride. 
kind of Rims. 


And they outwear any other 


When Your Bicycle 
is Overhauled— 


tell aoe aan ar mE 
on 
Woow - rte A dtecl 


Rims. They will give 
you better service 
and should not cost 


you any more, Just 
insist on having 
them. And when you 
get a new bike, be 
sure it is equipped 
with these stronger 
Rims. They increase 
the pleasure of rid- 
ing, do not add to 
the cost of your new 
bicycle and do keep 
down repair expense. 


Send the name of your 
local bicycle man and 
get this 2-inch rim 
section Free. It shows 
how these wonderful 
Rims are made. 


WILLIAMS STEEL WHEEL & RIM COMPANY 
UTICA, NEW YORK 
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‘PER NDELIBLE 
UI\"™ At Stores or 
Sent Festpaid for 50g. 


Lea INDELIBLE INK CO. 
HENSHAW AVE, NORTHAMPTON MASS. 


\Print Your Own 


Cards, Stationery, pur’ Paper, ete. Save 

money, Print for others, big profit. Complete 
Me cscys rules Job press $12, $35, Rotary $150. All 
easy, rules sent. Write for catalog presses type 
ete. THE PRESS CO., Y-27, Moriden, Conn. 


KENNEBEC OUTBOARD 
MOTOR CANOE 


It makes a splendid medium-size @Q N L Y 
motor boat at low cost. Even in 
“Tumble Home” construction 

make it non-sinkable. Won't tip 

over, Can carry five people com- 

fortably. Speedy. Great for 

shore readily when not in use. WRITE FOR 
20-PAGE CATALOG which shows this and 15 
other popular canoes and rowboats. Mention 
dealer’s name. 


rough waters, the sponsons and 
trolling. May be drawn up on DOWN 
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tlework is afloat, too, 
shove!” 

“There's the end of the tunnel,” said 
Lance subduedly, “Dilly, something 
blocked the flume down there. I can see 
planks and logs tangled and floatin’—al- 
most against the tunnel roof 


Get that pole and 


“The whole place is fillin’ with water.” 


The tunnel used to be littered with old 
scrap timbers and bark and leaves. All 
that stuff is come up. Look at it!” 

They could see a bit from the tunnel 
exit a hundred feet away. The boat 
drifted towards it very slowly under the 
close-pressing rock roof. Every floating 
thing in the passage, ineluding the chute 
and the short trestle supports, had come 
up. Lance thrust the pole overside. The 
water was seven feet deep at least under 
them. 

“Something jammed—” muttered Dilly. 
“Say, it was a section of that telephone 
shack. I see the sheet iron that was on a part 
of the roof. When the shack burned it 
collapsed in the chute and the wreck 
drifted on. When it caught somewhere it 
flooded the box, and when the water be- 
gan to fill on the tunnel floor everything 
loose began to jam. Why a section of 
the flume is cross in the tunnel end, 
Lance—see that?” 

Lance did. He began to pole awkwardly 
along that way amidst a thick muck of 
bark, leaves, timber and debris of years 
gathering on the tunnel floor under the 
flume supports. 

“Look here,” he said, “if we go much 
further we can’t come back again. The 
water’ll be to the roof behind us in the 
low places.” 

“You stay here then in the johnboat. 
Hang to the wall. Ill go and see if we 
ean work past that jam. If we go back 
and have to climb the mountain we won't 
zet to the mills for four hours. By the time 
the mill folks got to Pinnacle Gap the 
fire’d be through it.” 

“All right. The foresters sent us to 
warn ’em. But say, Dilly, if that jam 
broke with you on it you'd go out in an 
awful mess of stuff. A sixty-foot drop if 
you didn’t hit the chute, too—” 

“If we don’t move quick that .tunnel 
end will jam tight. Then the pressure 
behind will blow everything sooner or 
later. Now, one of us has got to get 
out so’s to get word to the millmen. You 
hang along the wall. I'll try to open that 
stuff and let us out.” 


E dropped overside in a mush of dead 

pine needles, leaves, rotten wood frag- 
ments and small derelict logs. Lance saw 
him fighting the stuff towards that dim 
slit of light between rocky roof and the 
barrier of wreckage fifty feet away. Once 
he stopped and his muffled shout came to 
his friend who lay out in the boat with a 
hand to the rocky roof by the wall. 

“Remember, one of us got to get out 
with the warnin’. Don’t you take any 
fool chances, boy.” 

“You big fool!” yelled Lance, “what are 
you doin’ yourself?” 

Dilly grumbled some retort. He crawled 
and swam and pushed through a mat of 
floating debris to the main barrier. Tim- 
bers, logs, charred sections of the shack 
roofing, all caught on the section of chute 
and trestle which had floated up from 
the floor; and through and over this the 
water spouted out to the flume below. But 
it was closing the exit fast apparently. A 
rotted cross-tie lay close to the jagged 
rock roof and he 
iried to crawl 
over it. But it 
crushed up when 
he moved it, and 
the tremendous 
pressure almost 
caught his head 
and = shoulders. 
The suetion 
swept him into 
the crevices and 


also: He turned his head cautiously and 
yelled. « 

“Can’t make it over, Lance.” He held 
his body against the pressure a moment 
and concluded: “Got to dive under for 
a hole. The top stuff fioats on me if I 
move it, Now, look out, boy, if the jam 
gives way. We'll go out of here like a 
couple of skyrockets!” 

He took a long breath and settled back 
under the scum. Down lover, feeling this 
way and that amidst spurting water and 
trembling timbers. Then, finding an op- 
ening that seemed large enough, he 
wormed into it, struggled up, jamming his 
face into a mat of wet leaves and brush, 
and onward with strangling lungs. Once 
a nail in some planking caught his clothes. 
A fearful sensation of being trapped seized 
him but he tore the rusiy thing out and 
clawed and twisted. Then his head popped 
out with a gush of dirty water. He gasped 
in some breath and then crawled on. When 
he got his body out this stream of water 
began roaring out over the chute, and 
Dilly lay on the wet quivering wreckage. 
He could swing off to one side on the 
rocks and escape the avalanche if it broke. 

But that left his pal behind the barrier. 
If it started Lance would come through 
with hardly a chance of landing on the 
flume timbers, and if he did he’d be bat- 
tered to pieces by the following wreck- 
age. So Dilly stood upon the stuff and be- 
gan to shout. 

“Come on, boy—swim for it! 
shaky—” 

He heard Lance yell back at him. Dilly 
had torn away enough of the barrier so 
that now a quickening current had hur- 
ried the scow towards the tunnel’s end. 
Lance began to catch desperately at 
rocks above him and driftwood on the 
sides. He didn’t know but what even the 
slightest blow might start the jam out. 
There must be a tremendous pressure now 
behind him with all the crevices of the 
rocks filled with backing waters and the 
flume still pouring it in. Lance saw his 
friend’s head now outside the choked tun- 
nel end. 

“Get away from there!” he yelled. “The 
stuff is moving!” 

“You come on!” Dilly shouted back. 
“Tl drag this stick of timber down and 
you hustle quick—” 

Lance tipped his boat just under the 
rocky roof and was overside in the debris 
filled flood. He pushed the craft back 
and crawled into the dirty little water- 


It’s pretty 


fall which poured over the top timbers | 


down upon his comrade’s shoulders. Dilly 
was having a desperate time keeping foot- 
hold in the increasing flood. When Lance’s 
head and arms came through between rock 
and logs he grabbed for him, dragged him 
on, lost his balance and fell—right down 
into the chute with his companion on top 
of him, 


And the roar of surging waters followed | 
They got to their feet, beaten by | 


them. 
rushing timbers and wreckage, and stag- 
gered down the chute in a dirty flood. 

“On down, and climb over the side—” 
gasped Dilly. “I told you to be careful 
. . . that stuff just ready to pop if you 
started it—” 

“There it comes!” 
swung up to the cro: 


“Look out for something to hit you!” 
But they were over the trestle against 
the side of the mountain when the tun- 
nel jam broke. 
flood that 


It roared out in a dirty 
smashed the first section of 
flume and poured 
down the slope. 
In ten minutes 
only the ordinary 
flow of the chute 
was tumbling 
down the rocky 
face under the 
tunnel exit. 
“Come on now 
—for the mill—” 


he made no pro- said Dilly as 
gress over the they got to the 
last few inches of lene lineman’s i 
free space above RereBs below. 

the water. The the — gove’ment 
wreckage back of Gee! Nine medals! How'd you get timber — that’s 
him began to them?” what we started 
close over his “For saving lives—I pulled a drowning out to do, and 


shoulders 


cat out of the water.” 


let’s finish it.” 


yelled Lance and + 
sticks of the flume. | 
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| This veteran explorer uses 
a Remington Portable 
—and so should you 


| 
HEN an Arctic explorer starts North 
he expects to be away from civilization 
from one to several years. He must select all 
his equipment with extreme care—for if any- 
thing gets out of order he cannot call a repair 
man. Donald B, MacMillan says that the 
Remington Portable was always ready for work, 
and never failed him in his long trip to the icy 
North, when he was frozen in at Refuge Har- 
| bor, North Greenland, for 330 days. 
| That is the kind of a typewriter every boy 
| should own, for it is absolutely reliable always, 
You will find it a great help in your school 
| work and in all your writing. 


374 Broadway, New York 


39 


The Remington Portable has the standard 
keyboard and other big machine features. It 
is so light that you can carry it anywhere and 
use it anywhere, 

Tell your Dad about the Remington Portable, 
He will surely help you get it, for he will want 
to use it, too, Let us send you ‘*For You— 


For Everybody.’” Address Department 66. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Branches Everywhere 


Remington Typewriter Company of Canada Limited, 68 King Street, West, Toronto 


We believe we make the best typewriter ribbon in the World—and i:s name is PARAGON 


Remington. 
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The World Flyers 
Carried Burgess 


They're in the Wireless 


Room of the Leviathan 


Standard Equipment of 


United States Submarines 


Undarwood & Undarwood Photos. 


Remarkable are the 
adventures of Burgess 
Radio Batteries. And 
where there’s danger 
—upon, above, or be- 
low the earth, sky and 
sea, will be found Bur- 
gess Batteries—labor- 
atory products. 


“‘Ask Any Radio 
Engineer”’ 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
Engineers DRY BATTERIES Manufacturers 
Flashlight - Radio - Ignition - Telephone 
General Sales Office: Harris Trust Bldg., Chicago. 
Laboratories and Works: Madison, Wisc. 


In Canada: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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LUM as I'd been 
feeling ever 
| since my row 


} and a pint of 


| young idiot!” 


Confidential to the Cub 


with Nick King, I got 
a grin out of that let- 
ter. Marked Confi- 
dential, and signed 
Pandora! Huh! Pan- 
dora must have for- 
gotten how often I’d 
bawled her out on the 
publie highway—with 
Upper-classman Nick 
chuckling to hear his 
freshman chaut- 
feur rave, 

“Be patient with 
my poor Pandora,” he 
told me once. “The lady is a little whim- 
sical,” 

“Yes,” I bit off. “They get that way 
running on two cylinders and a flat tire 
But how do you get 


the Pandora stuf 
“Don’t you remember your Greek 
mythology?” drawled Nick. “Pandora had 


| all the troubles in the world.” 


“You win,” I said. “This is the lady, 
and I’m blamed sorry I ever met her.” 
Just the same I was glad to get Pando- 


ra’s_ letter. Her emphatic handwriting 
looked a lot like Nick Maybe she was 
writing to say Nick was sorry he had 


jumped on me so hard that last night be- 
fore our fraternity had broken up house- 
keeping for the summer, 

Which she wasn’t! 


“Dear Cub—” the nervy little flivver 
rattled off. “You've jacked me up so 
often after a bad blow-out that I’m glad 
of a chance to return the compliment, It’s 
certainly high time someone jacked you 
up properly, Nick says he started to do 
it that last night after you had picked up 
Hardy Norris’ split infinitive, but you got 
so hot he decided to let you cool off be- 
fore he finished the job. Now he’s passed 
it to me; says if anyone can persuade a 
cocky young idiot not to lift the lid on a 
lot of trouble, I should be able to do it.” 


I stopped reading to grin again. “Cocky 
Pandora had forgotten she 
was a lady; she talked just like Nick. 
Then I corrected myself: talked as Nick 
did, Confound it, I couldn’t even think 
comfortably any more. All Nick’s fault. 
He had hammered grammar and pronun- 


ciation into me all 
through my freshman 
year, And then jump- 
ed on me in June just 
for telling our house 
president he had split 
an infinitive. Oh, well. 
Attaboy, Pandora! 
She started on with 
a snort: “My eye, 
Cub! What was the 
big idea in getting 
gay with your pol- 
ished tongue? Unless 
you’re hunting 
trouble, why tell a 
better man than you 
or any man, for that 
matter—that he has split an infinitive? Or 
mispronounced a word? Or pulled a boner 
with his verb? It’s none of your carping 


business. You don’t have to put the 
world right. 
“Your job is putting yourself right. 


Crabbing begins 
own grammar 
keep busy. 

“Meanwhile, don’t undervalue a man 
because he makes a grammatical stumble; 

a big idea while you sniff at a 

tion. And don’t wince 
ut your family’s blunders, or 
raise ructions about them. 
Stick to your personal polishing. Of 
course, if you have a gentleman’s agree- 
ment with another fellow as you had with 
me, all right; you can land on his blun- 
ders, and he’ll Jand on yours. Fine! But 
the next time good old H: Norris hap- 
pens to say, ‘to slowly sink, don’t point 
out that he should say, ‘to sink slowly. 
No wonder Hardy cuffed you; you were 
talking out of turn. 

“Take it from the lady who lifted the 
lid, it doesn’t pay to stir up trouble. Jump 
on yourself good and plenty, old son, but 
let the other fellow talk in peace. 

“Confidentially, 
Pandora.” 


at home. Watch your 
and pronunciation. You'll 


I packed my answer into exactly ten 
words and wired them, collect and confi- 
dential, to Miss Pandora King: 


ALL RIGHT THANKS M FOR 
PEACE AND STRICTLY PERSONAL 
POLISH 


Signed: The Cub. 


Joe on the Job 


(Continued from page 15) 


too good to be true. Here was a witness 
to support a charge against the corrupt 
ant, Joe thought, exultantly. 

ll teach old Crockett and his cub to 
butt in on my affairs!” boasted Jargen, 
now red-faced and pop-eyed from the ef- 
fects of the liquor. “Seems to me it’s time 
your man came back and let us know 
they’ve started, isn’t it?” 

Joe went limp, as the full import of 
Jargen’s words came home to him. Jar- 
gen was sending a gang of thugs out to 
ruin the well. It was so easy to do—just 
a tool dropped in it! 

For a moment his mind was in such a 
whirl that he could not think coherently. 
A thousand schemes, all of them hope- 
less—why, according to Jargen’s. words, 
the gang was on the way out there now! 

Suddenly there were heavy footsteps on 


| the stairs. 


“Listen—there he comes now!” said Jar- 


gen. “Told ’im to report when they went 
so’s we’d be shore there wasn’t no slip- 
pe 


HE desperation of his position smote 
Joe with sickening force. the 
heavy steps climbed the stairs, there went 
through his mind in one blinding flash all 
the possibilities of the situation. For the 
moment the well itself was in the back- 
ground—he must fight for his own life. 
If he were found there, Gartner and 
Jargen would know that he had overheard 
them. Gartner certainly, and Jargen, al- 


most as surely, were not men to hesitate. 
They would shoot him as quickly as they 
would a dog. 

stories—Monk 
caught at the 


nuld he had been 


say 


; as a hand fumbled at 
the door. s crouched in a corner, 
and the vestibule was dark. As the door 
opened, the moonlight flooded in. At that 
second Joe shot forward in a football 
tackle at the newcomer'’s ankles. 

As he fell, a gun dropped to the floor. 
In that second Joe became himself again 
—no longer a hunted boy striving desper- 
ately to save his life, but Joe Crockett, 
fighting Jargen and Gartner. Like a flash 
he grabbed the gun, and dropped the bar- 
rel heavily on his prone opponent's head. 
That finished him. Joe could hear the 
serape of chairs inside as he leaped for 
the door. It had all happened so quickly 
that there was scarcely five seconds in- 
terval between the warning thud of the 
man’s first fall and the instant when Joe 
flung the door wide and covered the two 
men with his gun. 

Jargen stood motionle 
ner. “Monk” 
for the gun in the table drawer. It w: 
like the strike of a rattler, the way 1 
hand moved. 

Joe had been born and bred in Tex: 
and his father was a shot with a si 
—as many ranchmen of the last genera- 
tion are. He had taught Joe much—but 
not as much as Joe showed in that in- 


They could tell all kinds of | 


| es | 


3, but not Gart- | 
snarled an oath, and went | 
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Homework 
on a Hohner is Fun! 


Music plays.an important part in the edu- 
cation of the boy or girl; and today the 
harmonica is playing an important part 
in musical tion. 


Anybody can quickly learn to play a 
Hohner Harmonica with the aid of the 
Free Instruction Book. There are no long 
hours of study and practice—just a few 
minutes a day, when you feel the desire, 
and you will soon be playing popular, 
classical and jazz selections. 

Homework on a Hohner is fun. It teaches accu- 


racy, rhythm and expression, the basis of a musical 
education. Get a H today and ask for the 


Free Book. If your dealer is out of copies, write M. 
Hohner, Dept. 151, New York City. 


Leading dealers everywhere sell 
Hohner Harmonicas—50¢ up. 
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Contains— 
75 Radio ‘“‘Hook-Ups”” 
300 Illustrations 
556 Articles 
84 Pages ’ 
“Build Your Own 
with RASCO Parts”’ 


SHaw Motor ATTAcHMENT 
MAKES YOUR BIKE A MOTORCYCLE! 
Ahighgrade 2' 
rots ‘on any 3 seas 
rash 
pty for Con Complete Deserij 


and Special Low PricesonSHAW 
Motor Attachments and the SS 


ANY BOY CAN MAKE MONEY 
AND BUY ANYTHING HE WANTS! 


Julian White, Islip, New York, made $10.00 in 
one afternoon. Write for booklet telling about 
our new plan, No charge. 

JOHN H. WRIGHT, Publisher, TODAY'S HOUSEWIFE, Inc. 
18 East 18 Street New York City 
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Hit theTrail 


Oh boy! What a 
thrill when you throw 
a leg over an Indian 
Prince—the new Personal Motor. 
‘er up and let ’er zip! 


Open 
It’s a light—safe, 
-to-handle machine that you learn to 


xoes 90 to 100 miles on 
1-3e per mile. Costs 


a gallon. Operate: 
less than any other high grade motorcycle. 
Write to-day for illustrated booklet and 
details of our easy payment plan. 


Gnedian Motocyele Co 


Dept. K6 Springfield, Mass. 
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stant. He fired without hesitation, to 
save his life. The bullet tore through 
Monk Cartner’s arm, and he dropped the 
gun. 

“Listen, you érooks!” snapped Joe, his 
voice curiously high, as though about to 
break with excitement. “I’ve been listen- 
ing at this door for an hour. I know 
everything. Both of you are coming out 
of here, you’re going to get a car, and 
you're going to drive as 
you never did before out 
to that well, with me 
holding a gun on you in 
the back seat! Move!” 

They moved, wounded 
arm and all. Within two 
minutes the pale-faced 
Jargen and the wounded. 
glowering Monk Gartner 
were in the front seat of 
Gartner’s powerful car, 
and they were driving 


like mad toward the time. 
Crockett well. 
“Tf you can call off 


your men without their 
doing any harm to the 
well, all this night’ll cost 
you two thugs is about 
five hundred dollars for 
lost business and prop- 
erty on the hot dog 
stand, and you getting 
out of town, Gartner, and 
you withdrawing as a 
cundidate for mayor, w 
Jargen,” Jee told them. 

“If you can’t call ’em off, or if they’ve got 
their work done, it'll cost you just the 
same, plus money to drill a new well. If 
you don’t like either one of these ideas, 
you can go to jail and think about it!” 

Joe was in the seventh heaven. There 
was only one thing to bother him. Sup- 
pose Bart or his father was hurt? Or any 
of the other men? There would be a bit- 
ter fight— 

There was. In the vague shadow around 
the derrick, with the derrick lights gleam- 
ing like fireflies high above, a dozen strug- 
gling forms were visible as the motor 
headlights swept across the level fields. 
The car jolted and bumped from its 
dizzying speed over the rutty road. It 
was a titanic battle—from a hundred 
yards away Joe could pick out the huge 
form of Bart, fighting two men. The auto 
horn was honking frantically, but the 
combatants paid little attention. There 
were three men holding the fort—a circle 
around the hole in the middle of the drill 
floor. : 

As they came 
triumphant yell. 

“All right, boys—she’s done!” 

The attackers, outnumbering the de- 
fenders, had succeeded in dropping some- 
thing down the hole. 

Gartner and Jargen cursed steadily. Jar- 
zen was yelling in a loud voice, and the 
horn kept up a steady song. As they 
dashed up, the last of the yeggmen dis- 
appeared in the darkness. Their thud- 
ling footsteps died away rapidly. There 
was only one man left on his feet—Bart 
Miller, bloody-faced and staggering. Four 
other men lay unconscious on the floor 
—a fifth was huddled grotesquely across 
the motor. 

“Nobody—hurt much—no shootin’ or 
knives,” Bart gasped to Joe. “But they 
ruined yore well—too many of ’em.” 

In terse sentences Joe snapped out the 
news. For the first time Bart noticed who 
the other men were. His big body stiff- 
ened as he thrust his face into the shrink- 
ing Jargen’s. 

“I’m takin’ five minutes to rest, an’ 
then I’m takin’ you on. So help me, I’m 
gonna paste yuh intuh a heap o’ raw 
flesh and blood.” 

“Listen!” 

It was Slow-and-Easy Miller, up on 
one elbow, holding his head. But there 
was a thrill in his voice. 

“Sometimes droppin’ somethin’ intuh a 
well’ll bring it in—the shock. Boys, let’s 
get: out o’ here!” 

There was a rumbling inthe bowels 
of the earth—a whisper growing louder. 
The smell of gas was nauseating. Joe, his 
whole being on fire, toiled like a beaver 
helping carry the unconscious warriors off 
the floor. Then with’a bubbling gurgle, a 
spout of dark fluid, nine inches thick, rose 
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Tierney on the Trail! 


EMEMBER the funny, fat 
little New York detective 
with his derby and his big brass 
horn—Bonehead Tierney, retired 
from the police department? 
Tiermey is coming back to THE 
AMERICAN BO’ 
detective yarns—they'll amuse 
you and mystify you at the same 
Tierney is just as laugh- 
able and lovable as ever, and just 
as much feared and hated by 
crooks and criminals. 
story of the new series is ‘Silver 
Pigeons,” to appear in the July 
AMERICAN BOY. There's a 
kidnapping in it, and a brand 
new use of carrier pigeons—you'll 
enjoy Tierney’s method of meet- 
ing the crooks’ ruses. John A. 
Moroso is the author of the 


like a fountain above the level of the 
floor. It died down, then flung itself fif- 
teen feet in the air, in a column. In dead 
silence they watched. Joe was numb. It 
was oil! 

Yes, it was oil. In a few seconds the 
traveling block, weighing many hundred 
pounds, was swinging madly high up in 
the derrick under the impact of the oil. 
It was a gusher—and it was spraying over 
the erownblock. 

“A thousand a day— 
settled production,” was 
Miller’s estimate two 
hours later. The well 
flowed half-hour heads— 
that is, flowed ten min- 
utes of each half hour as 
the force of the gas grew 
sufficient to force it out. 

There was a mob 
around already—half of 
Dixon seemed to be 
there. The experienced 
oil men agreed closely— 
about thirty barrels to a 
head, and probably 
forty-eight heads a day, 
which would settle down 
to around a thousand 
barrels a day. 

“Yo’re rich, Jim,” 
Slow-and-Easy Miller 
went on. “Yuh can now 
devote all yore time to 
bein’ mayor, like I’m 
gonna devote mine tuh 
raisin’ cattle. At that, I 
reckon we ought tuh be kind o’ assistants 
to Bart and Joe. They look to be the 
leadin’ members o’ their families—we 
been doin’ the heavy lookin’ on while 
they been makin’ us money!” 
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shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher—-The Sprague Publishing Co., De- 

troit, Mich, i 
Editor—Grifith Ogden Ellis, Detroit, Mich. 
Business Manager—Elmer P. Grierson, De- 

troit, Mich. 7 

2. That the owner is: (If the publication 
is owned by an individual his name and ad- 
dress, or if owned by more than one Indl- 
vidual the name and address of each, should 
be given below; if the publication is owned by 
a corporation the name of the corporation 
and the names and addresses of the stock- 
holders owning or holding one per cent or 
more of the total amount of stock should be 
given.) 

G. O. Ellis, Detroit, Mich. 
M. 8. Sprague, Detroit, Mich. 
K. D. Cotner, Detroit, Mich. 
E. P, Grierson, Detroit, Mich, 

3. That the known bondholders, 

gees, 


mortga- 
and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(it there are none, so state.)—None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him, 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or distrib- 
uted, through the mails or otherwise, to paid 
subscribers during the six months preceding 
the date shown above is................+++ w- 
(This information is required from daily pub- 
lications only.) 

ELMER _P. GRIERSON, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
ist day of April, 1925, 

(Seal) A, M. KIEFER, 

Notary Public, Wayne County, 

(My commission expires June 4, 192 
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--. and Dave won 


AT. an upset it was! The bunch could 
hardly believe their eyes. 

But they had to! For there was Dave, yards 
ahead, strong, brown arms churning the water in 
tireless, powerful strokes. Cheer?. . . You should 
have heard them! 


And what did Dave think? With the gang's 
cheers in his ears, and Jeanne there on the dock 
with that glad, proud look in her eyes! Well— 
Dave. . . remembered! The same race last year— 
and Dave coming in a bad last. He hadn't had the 
stamina—the rugged strength to last out. Off 
with a rush. That was the way it had been. And 
then ... tiring muscles, exhaustion—defeat. 
Only too well did Dave remember. 


And he remembered Jeanne. Good old Jeanne, 
patting him on the back and saying, “You must 
win next year, Dave. Keep practicing. Train 
hard.” Dave had followed her advice, And 


now.., 


He was too happy for words. But . . . it was 
to Jeanne that he handed the silver cup—the 
mark of victory. 


Any coach or physical trainer will tell you one 
of the most important things to get in tip-top con- 
dition is this. Eat the right food! The food that will 
supply to your body the elements it requires for 
strength, for energy, for endurance. No race is 
won without these. Courage alone can’t do it. 


Think it over! Grape-Nuts supplies to your 
body dextrins, maltose, and other carbohydrates, 
These produce heat and energy. Grape-Nuts 
provides iron to enrich the blood; phosphorus to 


Grape-Nuts is one of the 

' Post Health Products, which 

include also Instant Postum, 

Postum Cereal, Post Toasties 

(Double-thick Corn Flakes), 
and Post's Bran Flakes. 


strengthen the bones and teeth, proteins for 
muscle and body-building. Eaten with milk or 
cream, Grape-Nuts gives your body elements it 
requires to make you strong, vigorous, healthy— 
able to stand the pace and win! And Grape-Nuts 
is a most delicious food, with a rich, natural, nut- 
like flavor. Honestly, it’s better than dessert! 


Grape-Nuts undergoes a special baking proc- 
ess which makes it easily digestible, with the 
least digestive effort. It is a crisp food, a food you 
will like to chew. Ask any dentist how important 
it is that the teeth and gums be properly exercised, 
And the crispness of Grape-Nuts promotes good 
teeth, tending to prevent cavities and toothaches. 
Get a package from your grocer today, or accept 
the offer below. 


America’s foremost physical trainer 
wrote this book 


Mail the coupon below and we will send you 
two individual packages of Grape-Nuts free— 
enough for two breakfasts. We will also send you 
for yourself “A Book of Better Breakfasts,” con- 
taining menus for a series of delightful health 
breakfasts—and written by a former physical 
director of Cornell Medical College who is known 
as America’s foremost conditioner of men and 
women. Follow these menus and form the habit 
of healthful breakfasts. 


Victory or defeat! What a thin line sometimes 
separates them! Just a little more effort, a little 
more endurance, an extra ounce of energy. And 
here is the food to give them to you! Clip the 
coupon, now! 


© 1925, P. C. Co. 


bi \. B. 6-25 G.N, 
: | FREE — mati Tus coupon Now! 
1 || Posrum Cerzat Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me, free, two trial of Grape- 
Nuts, together with ““A Book of Breakfasts,” 


by a former physical director of Cornell Medical 
College. 


Name ...... 


Street _.... 


Cit 
In Canada 


Address Canapian Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ontario 
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& ) Talk About 
‘Your Mountain Goats! 


TEEP slopes just “lie down and die” when you go 

at them in Ralph Jones Professionals. Every 
place you plant a foot the suction cups, actually 
moulded into the sole, cling like a gang of leeches. 


Ralph Jones Professionals make you as tireless as 
they make you sure-footed. Their perfect fit gives 
extra support to instep bones and muscles. It keeps 
your foot from sliding forward and jamming into 
the toe of the shoe. The specially narrow heel pre- 
vents rubbing and is cushioned to absorb shocks. 


The same pair of Ralph Jones Professionals you take 
to camp this summer will be with you next winter 
for gym and basketball, They are built for long, 


hard wear. ~ Sf 

Going Camping? 
Before you do,send for the Servus Campers Guide. 
Lots of valuable dope on life in the open by men who 
know what’s what. Free if you address Dept. 150— 


THE SERVUS RUBBER COMPANY 
ROCK ISLAND ILLINOIS 


‘We have an interesting proposition for dealers, coaches 
and athletic directors. Write for full information. 


SERVUS 


The Servus 
Ralph Jones Professional 


Designed by a famous 
athletic coach. Ideal 
for all sports, indoor 
and outdoor. Ask your 
dealer to show you 
other Servus Sport 
Models designed by 
athletic experts and 
worn by champions. 


FILMS---BOYS--- FILMS 


Largest and Finest Stock in Country 


SPECIALS FOR THE 4th 


elebrate 
THE 


X---HART---CHAPLIN 
and all the BEST Movie Stars 
postpaid. 
SPECIAL 200 foot lengths $1.50 postpaid. Big List 
FREE. We Sell Mazda Globes, too. 


Complete Stories of 1000 feat. ONLY $5,00 
Dept. T. 
MONARCH FILMS memphis, Tenn. 


Our goods delight young and old, making ideal 
pets for celebrating a day of such ‘importance to 
young America, so don’t meet the 4th without a 
supply athand. Our catalog of 4th of July Nov- 
elties is FREW. Send for it today. 


Upstream i. 


or down- 


BRAZEL NOVELTY MFG. CO. 
1711 Ella St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


ME CORMICK & CO. 
BALTIMORE 


ny of these 
+2. Trainin 
ou 


““EVERY-BOY'S"* 


The newest {dea in 
Airplanes. toxethe 
without nails, wire or screws. 
Ready to fly in 2 hours. Sen 
Se now for catalogue and find 
out all about it. 


want to build. (Set of 


Ins 
you 
8 $1.50 postpaid.) 

Send Se for Catalogue of Modst Aeroplane Parts and Supplies 


IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 


| form, and for those of you 


by-2 rungs (J). 
In building the 
rope ladder, 
drive nails 
through the 
| ropes into the 
rung ends, and 


410 West Broadway NEW YORK 
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IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, BE SURE TO GIVE 
YOUR FULL NAME AND COMPLETE ADDRESS, CORRECTLY 


! A crosspiece 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


For the Boys to Make 


By A. Neely Hall 


Author of “Boy Craftsman,” 


A Tree Tent 


O build a tree hut is 
probably one of 
your cherished ambi- 
tions, as it is of most boys. 
The romance of the thing is 
akin to that of caves, sub- 
marines, desert islands and 
airships. You have been fed 
up on them in books of ad- 
venture, have seen them in 
“movies;” now, actually to 
own one would be thrilling 
indeed. It would be some- 
thing different from what 
other fellows have, and an 
invitation to spend the night 
with you would be sought 
by every lad in town. 
Figure 1 shows a tree tent 
platform built between two 
trees or between the trunks 
of a twin tree, and Fig. 3 
shows a detail of the frame- 
work. There is a simpler 
way to construct the plat- 


who have a limited amount 

of lumber the simpler scheme is 

Fig, 2. ; 
First of all, you must build a pair of 

ladders, with 2-by-4 rails and 1-by-2 rungs, 

or by nailing crosspieces to the trunks 

of the tree supports for the proposed plat- 


The construction plan for the platform. 


form. The first part of the construction, 
then, is to spike a pair of blocks to each 
tree, at the height determined upon (A). 
Across these blocks, at equal height spike 
the pair of plates B, pieces of 2-by-4 or 
2-by-6, and to the tops of these spike the 
2-by-4 joists C. Spike one of the joists to 
each side of each tree, and space the in- 
termediate joists about 2 feet apart. It 
only remains, then, to floor over the joists 
to complete the platform. 

The framework shown in Fig. 3 is of 
better construction, and provides the 
added feature of a lower platform which 
may be used as a landing. First, spike 
plates A across the trees, allowing the 
ends to project for support to the lower 
landing. Then construct two end trusses 
above the plates, with crosspieces B and 
struts C, cutting the lower ends of struts 
C to fit against the trees and rails A, and 
spiking the members to one another and 
to the tree. To the tops of the trusses 
spike joists D, spiking a pair to the tree 
trunks one on each side, and to the joists 
nail the floor 
boards (FE). 

Figures 1 and 3 


“Homemade Games,” etc. 


Figure 1. 


The tree tent, 
complete. 


spiked to the ends of rails A (F, Fig. 3) 
will keep the rope ladder in position. The 
ends of the upper ladder are spiked to 
rails A and the tree. 

With the platform completed, it is a 
simple matter to erect the tent. Spike a 
pole or piece of 2-by-4 across the trees 
at the right height for the tent ridge, 
and fasten the tent securely to the 
platform all around. If you have an 
open-front tent, such as pup tent 
(Fig. 1), provide a flap of netting 
that may be fastened down after 
everybody is “in” as a precaution 
against possible sleepwalking. If 
pieces of lath are placed over the 
edges of the canvas, and nails are 
driven through the laths and canvas 
into the platform, there will be no 
danger of the wind ripping the canvas 
loose. 


Making Your Boat Leak-proof 


HOSE of you who have owned a boat 
know that it is some little job to re- 
condition it in the spring after its six 
months or more of storage high and dry, 
and that the older the boat is and the 
less care given it, the bigger the job. 
Sometimes, a submersion of several days’ 
duration takes up the seams making them 
absolutely tight. Much depends upon the 
skill of the builder and the material put 
into the boat. If this doesn’t make the 
boat tight, a complete overhauling with a 
raking out of seams, and fresh calking, 
then the application of two or three coats 
of paint will do the trick; but that is an 
irksome job at the beginning of the sea- 
son when one wishes to be at something 
more exciting. 
Another method rendering a 
boat leak-proof, 
and a method 
claimed to keep 


of 


suggest two 
forms of ladders, 
the lower one of 
ropes (G) with 
1-by-2 rungs (H) 
fastened between 
them, the upper 
one with 2-by-4 
rails (I) and 1- 


reinforce the 
joinings with 
lashings of heavy 
twine, as shown. 


m¢ = %- 


Details showing construction plans for 
the tree tent. 


it tight for thirty 
years or more, if 
not for all time, 
is by coating the 
hull with marine 
glue, made es- 
pecially for the 
purpose, then ap- 
plying a good 
grade of un- 
bleached cotton 
eloth, and iron- 
ing it down into 
the glue, Marine 
glue can be ob- 
tained from any 
ship chandler or 
other dealer in 
water craft, and 
directions will 
come with it. 


June, 1925 


A brief description here of the process 
of waterproofing may convince you that 
this is the proper method to adopt in put- 
ting your boat or boats in condition for 
the coming vacation. 

The first step is a thorough cleaning of 
the null and sides, including the removal 
of all loose paint. If the boat has a flat 
bottom, and the sides are in one piece, the 
waterproofing may be carried over the 
bottom and lapped 2 inches over the side 
boards; otherwise, the waterproofing 
should be carried up to the gunwales. Of 
course, it must be carried up over the 
seams at both the stern and bow. 

The covering material should be 2 
heavy grade of unbleached muslin. This 
comes in wide widths, and if your boat is 
without keel you can possibly get it wide 
enough to apply in one piece. For a boat 
with keel use two strips, one each side of 
the keel. Buy a package of %4-inch cop- 
per tacks for tacking. 

After cleaning the boat and removing 
trim strips under which the waterproof- 
ing should go, put the glue in a pot and 
melt as directed. Then brush the glue 
thickly over the hull. The glue sets 
quickly as it chills, but concern yourself 
only with keeping that in the pot heated, 


so it will spread evenly. 

When the hull has been coated, and you 
have patched places where your brush 
skipped, spread out the cotton goods, fit 
it neatly over the surface, pulling it where 
necessary to make it conform to the shape 
of the hull, and fasten with the copper 
tacks. Then heat several flatirons, or get 
an electric iron if you can, and beginning 
at the stern rub the iron over the cloth. 
The purpose of the iron is to sweat or 
melt the glue under the cloth, and draw it 
up into the pores of the cloth. As these 
results are obtained, move the iron to an- 
other spot, and continue in this way until 
every inch of the cloth is permeated with 
the glue, and the surface is smooth with- 
out any lumps of glue under it. 

When the waterproofing and cloth have 
been applied, give the surfaces a good 
coat of shellac, then two or three coats of 
paint. 

It is claimed that this method of water- 
proofing adds from 15 to 30 per cent stiff- 
ness to a boat, and certainly, because it 
keeps the hull absolutely dry, a boat so 
treated is much lighter than one water 
soaked. This is an excellent way to re- 
condition an old canoe, and to patch holes 
in any water craft, 


~~ Son. 


Fly ihkine By Ladd Plumley 


a back yard with enough open 

space so that a fishline won't catch 
in trees or the family clothesline—is about 
as good a place as there is to learn to 
cast a fly, and to have the fly-casting con- 
tests that. boys all over the country are 
getting so much fun from this spring. 

Fly casting isn’t nearly so difficult a 
sport as it sounds. A little practice (or a 
few contests with the other boys in the 
neighborhood) will give you the knack; 
then, when you're able to make your imi- 
tation fly light on the back yard target 
three times out of four, you’re ready to 
go out for trout, black bass, sunfish, crap- 
pie, strawberry bass, rock bass, even pick- 
erel. Most game fish will rise to a fly. 

Notice I said “imitation fly’? The rea- 
son for using a bit of white rag tied to the 
end of the line, instead of a fancy fly 
with hooks and feathers, while learning to 
east is that you don’t want to take any 
chances on catching the barbs in trees, 
your friends’ ears or the neighbors’ dogs. 

The best rod for fly fishing for a boy 
should be about eight and a half feet long 
—eight feet for a short fellow, or one who 
likes a lighter one, and never longer than 
nine feet. Split bamboo is best, and they're 
obtainable at low prices; lancewood or 
steel rods will also do. A plain click reel, 
likewise inexpensive, is entirely satisfac- 
tory. The fly fishing line should be water- 
proof silk—a 25-yard line costs about 
$1.25. 

Once you have your equipment, select 
a smooth bit of lawn, place your target (a 
piece of cardboard, one to two feet in 
diameter) on the ground and stand 20 
feet away. Get a friend to watch you and 
tell you what you do wrong—you can do 
the same for him. Secure the reel in the 
reel seat, with the handle to the left when 
the reel is below the rod. Thus when cast- 
ing with the right hand, you can easily 
shorten line with the left; and when play- 
ing a fish the reel is turned upward and 
the handle is to the right, so that the 
right hand can handle it. The line, through 
the guides, is on top of the rod so that 
the strain is equally distributed. 

Hold the rod in your right hand, with 
fingers around the handle and thumb ex- 
tended along the top of the hand grasp. 


O: in the back yard—provided it's 


Remember this thumb position—you can't 
make a neat cast without it. Begin by 
pointing the rod at the target, with just 
about enough line out to reach. Then 
swing the rod back with a quick motion 
of forearm and wrist—the upper arm 
is kept almost motionless, while the fore- 
arm should brush the body. 

When your rod has passed just beyond 
the perpendicular over your head, stop it 
abruptly. This “back-cast” is marked by 
a slight pause just at this point, while the 
line swings out behind. Keep the back- 
cast high, the line always in the air and 
extended—that’s the secret of an accurate 
forward cast. 


HE pause before the forward cast is 

very slight. It is followed immediately 
by a quick snap of wrist and forearm 
which brings the tip of the rod sharply for- 
ward and sends the line out ahead. 

That’s the motion you'll want to learn. 
Now, where do you aim? Not directly at 
the target, as you would think, but about 
three feet above it. Keep your eye on the 
target, but try to send your white rag fly 
at the spot above it. Thus, by giving the 
slightest pause to your line as it reaches 
the spot above the target, you can cause 
the rag to fall gently on the target in- 
stead of slapping down on it. 
gentle motion you'll want to have, too, 
because the success in casting lies in the 
fact that you're fooling the fish into think- 
ing your lure is an insect of some kind or 
other settling or falling on the water. A 
heavy fly will frighten fish; a light fly is 
what they'll make a dash for. 

Suppose you've worked on this twenty- 
foot target until you can hit it, as I said, 
three times out of four. Then you're ready 
to set the target farther away—perhaps at 
thirty feet. Get that accurately, too. Re- 


member always that accuracy, not dis- | 


tance, is what you're after. If you learn 
to hit the target, you'll find that distance 
will come easy. Soon the whole cast will 
become automatic. 

Then you can go to the river and cast 
in earnest. You'll learn easily which flies 
to use, and which places are best to cast. 
But don’t forget that back yard practice. 
It’s a lucky caster who can “spell” his 
ment hand with his left—it’s well to train 

oth. 


It’s this | 


The Iver Johnson Bicycle, made by Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works, of Fitch- 
burg, Mass., is one of the many leading makes equipped with Fisk Non-Skid Cords. 


Get the Best— 


then you can forget about tires 


ON’T let tires spoil any of your fun this 
summer. 


Buy Fisks, then you take no chances of losing © 
time, money or fun because Fisks are practi- 
cally puncture-proof and the most thoroughly 
reliable tires built. 


And just because they are such long-wearing, 
good looking tires, doesn’t mean they are ex- 
pensive. Because there are many types of Fisks 
you are sure to find one you want at the right 
price. Be sure to get a Fisk next time. 


Have you joined the Fisk Bicycle Club? 


If you want to get loads more fun out of your bike 
and develop those valuable qualities of leadership, 
join a Fisk Bicycle Club now. 


Write for free booklet, “How to Form a Fisk 
Bicycle Club” to Fisk Club Chief, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. 


The Fisk Tire Company, Inc., 
Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts 


FIS 


BICYCLE 
pe TIRES 4 


These ——_ Bicycles are Equipped With Fisk Tires. 


America 
Tribune 


Indian 
Crown 


Rambler 
Crescent 


Pope 
Iver Johnson 


Columbia 
Cleveland 
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glad to pay. 


Boston : Chicago : San Francisco : London 
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Your hand and your pen 


are partners in the expression of your thought 


Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen is the choice 
of millions because it makes thinking and 
writing easier. There are no annoying hin- 
drances when a Waterman’s is used—just a 
steady flow of perfectly written words. 

Made with different sized holders and different pen 
points to suit all hands and styles of writing. 

50,000 merchants have selected Waterman’s as the 
best pen to sell because they know it satisfies all who buy. 


Ask a nearby merchant to show you Waterman's lip- 
guard models (see cut) with mottled, black and cardinal 
holders, then select a pen you like, at a price you will be 


Watermaris(ggjfountainPen 


L. E. Waterman Company, 191 Broadway,N.Y. 


: Paris : Montreal 


Illustration shows 

mottled holder 7% 

actual size of $5.50 
model. 


TIRED, BURNING FEET 


are quickly relieved by 
massaging with soothing, 
healing 


Tnentholatum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y.,Wichita, Kans, 


H i Many boys are earning 
Build Radio Sets ony, paliaing our highs 
grade SUPER-SELECTOR set. We provide apparatus, 
blue prints and expert advice. Very profitable. 


Address The Langbein-Kaufman Radio Co., 
(Dept. 4) 511 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn, 


Boys’ Camp Supplies 
75¢ 


Cooking outfits—Fry Pan, Stew Pan, Cup, 
Pail, Fork, Spoon, complete incase . . . 


Knapsacks.. 


Sent Postpaid upon receipt of price. Money 
refunded if not satisfied. Prompt shipment. 


Fred F. Sabey Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


KEEP YOUR SCALP 
Clean and Healthy 


WITH CUTICURA 


Here's a book, boys, that tells how 
Babe Ruth, George Sisler, Ty Cobb 
and other famous sluggersbat. It tells 
you how to stand at the plate, how to 
grip the bat, how to get your body in- 
to the swing, how to use your Louisville 
Slugger. 


Tells How to use your Louisville Slugger 


Illustrated with pic- 
tures of Famous Slug- 
gers in actual batting 
poses. Written by 
an expertwhohas made a study 
of batting. Explains the knack 
of safe hitting. Get a free copy where you buy 
your Louisville Slugger bats or. send a posteard 
request today to 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co.,”° Tie 


' over to his stove for more biscuit. 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


Red Eagle Island 


5 (Continued from page 6) 


“Fact,” he 
moustache judicially. 
he wants with her is beyond me, 
seen her? Sky-blue peanut-shell.” 

“It’s a good name,” the boy went on 
hurriedly. “My mother’s name—Nancy.” 

“Oh, sure! The name’s all right. I 


pronounced, sucking — his 
“Though what-all 
You 


| ain’t got a word agin the name.” 


There was ,a silence. George waddled 
Matt 
had eaten three. 

“Grand biscuit,” he said by way of 
gratitude. 


EORGE smiled. When he smiled, those 

black moustaches lifted archly, show- 

ing a fine set of even teeth. But he went 

on with the previous subject as if biscuit 
had not been mentioned. 

“An’ Wesley Burr’s all right. Don’t you 
ferget it. I seen him do things—well, like 
takin’ along that dory—that don’t hardly 
seem as they was any reason fur. An’ all 
hands they says: ‘Wes, what’s the large 
idear?’—an’ put him down fur daft. Skip- 
per, he don’t say a word one way or t’ 
other. An’ then some day—Whoosh! it 
all comes out as plain as the nose to your 
face, an’ seems like they’d of been a heap 
of trouble ef just he hadn’t done that 
very same thing fur doin’ which they 
couldn’t see the sense of. Yes, sir. Don’t 
you ferget it. I’m a cook I am—I ain’t 
no Seer of Patmos. But I kin tell you 
this. Wes Burr he don’t talk no great 
sight, an’ he ain’t what you'd call sociable. 
But he’s got one ding-busted good head 
on them shoulders. Why, look at this 
hooker here. Look at the old Peep o’ 


Dawn! Ain’t he made good on her?” 
“Made good?” 
“Sure! I satd it. Made good. Twelve- 


thirteen year back, Wesley was no more’n 
an ornery deck hand. Why, I shipped 
with him one season on Sassoon’s Gloria. 
Deck hand he was, jest like you an’ Albry 
an’ all them. An’ Wes he had some sort 
of fallin’ out with Caleb Sassoon. "Bout 
what, I never did find out. But Wes had 
saved his money. An’ he’d kep’ his eyes 
open. An’ what he didn’t know about 
trawlin’ off the Banks wan’t wuth head- 
room. 

“So. Him an’ Sassoon fell out. An’ 
what does Wes do but buy up the Peep 
o’ Dawn—got her cheap he did—take out 
master’s papers, hire a crew an’ go fish- 
in’ on his own. He’d allus said the only 
way fur fishermen to make a decent livin’ 
was fur them to sail their own boats an’ 


so cut out the owner's profit. Allus said 
so, and allus got laffed at. 
“An’ they laffed at him then. Said this 


old tar-barrel’d fall to pieces, once he put 
her on a breeze of wind. Said—” 

“Why did they say that?” Matt put in. 
He had forgotten to eat. “She looks stout 
enough.” 

“Man! She’s old, this one. You kin 
tell by the lines of her. They say she was 
laid down in Lunenburg along about 1880. 
. . . Oh, I reckon she’s stout enough. I 
seen her buck a sight of water. But she 
ain’t the bird these new Gloucestermen 
and Scarbay boats .be. Nor she wan't, 
even when Wes bought her. That’s how 
he got her so cheap. They ealled her a 
‘St. John’s wood-boat’—high bows and 
poop, long on freeboard, deep like a pun’- 
kin seed, with a bowsprit rarin’ out over 
that cutter nose fur twenty odd feet. They 
laffed at the idea of her a fisherman. 
Coastwise coal, says they—ice, mebbe, or 
lumber or pavin’ bloc joggin’ down 
along easy-like, puttin’ in somewheres 
when it ‘gun to look dirty t’east’ard— 
sure! But. Not racin’ out to Banquereau 
with them dare-devils from Cape Ann, 
standin’ by her dories in any weather, 
racin’ back to market before prices 
dropped. No, sir. 

“That’s why folks laffed. Said she'd 
fall to pieces, or drift over to France. 
Said Wes couldn’t compete with Caleb 
Sassoon anyways. Said he didn’t know the 
grounds; couldn’t keep his crew; wouldn't 
make enough to buy her a new mains'l. 

“That was thirteen year back. An’ the 
old girl’s been goin’ ever since. An’ along 
the waterfront they say a berth with Wes- 
ley’s wuth any two on God’s ocean. An’ 


the Jeast she ever come in with was fifty 
thousand pounds. An’ they say’—George 
leaned confidentially close—‘they say the 
man’s savin’ up the dollars again—to buy 
a new boat with purty soon.” He leaned 
back, one huge white fist gripping his 


mug. “Yes, sir!” 

Matt’s ey were shining. He had 
caught the spirit of this thing—a fraction 
of the dog-like fidelity that actuated the 


crew of that tall, silent, white-bearded old 
man who had fought grimly through the 
years, struck out for himself and his mates 
against big odds, in the face of derision. 

“Jing!” he burst out. “If ever he does, 
I want to be there!” 

George reached across and clapped him 
on the shoulder. “That’s the talk, boy! 
That’s what we all say—huh?” 

“Look a-here,” the lad stumbled on— 
“Reckon I'd oughter tell you—that is, I 
ain’t never been to sea before... . The 
Jedge—Heggin, that is—he got me this 
berth.” 

Matt’s spoonful of apple sauce stuck 
in his throat as the big cook burst out 
laughing. “Laws, boy, don’t ye suppose I 
knew that?” roared George. “I seen the 
greenhorns come aboard too often,” 

Matt looked up quickly. “D’you reckon 
they all know?” * 

“IT dunno. Don’t hardly believe so. 
What’s odds if they do? Allus one or 
two greenies in her fo’e’sle. Good thing, 
too—young blood, see? Nothin’ to be 
ashamed of. Keep your eyes peeled, son, 
an’ you'll be goin’ with the best of ’em.” 

“T thought—that is—” 

“Rats! Don’t fret yourself. Jest look 
sharp an’ earn your honest lay like the 
rest of us. Andy give you a bunk?” 

“No, I didn’t rightly know where—” 

“All right. You look a-here.” 

Swiftly George waddled forward to the 
companion ladder,-motioning the boy to 
follow. Through the haze of tobacco 
smoke he pointed across the forecastle to 
the double tier of bunks converging into 
the schooner’s bows. 

“There,” he whispered. “You take that 
third upper on her starboard side. They’s 
two vacant for’rd of that, but don’t take 
either one of them, ’eause her seams opens 
a mite, come on to blow, an’ you're like 
to get wet. See the one I mean? I’m 
the one right below ye. Put yer dunnage 
in there above, an’ you're all set. . 

An’ say! I’m a cook I am—I ain’t no 
bleedin’ Who’s Who. But if they’s any- 
thing comes up that you jest don’t know 
the hang of—why, ask old George—see?” 

Above the fierce black moustaches Matt 
caught the flicker of a friendly wink. 
Again he felt the cook’s massive paw upon 
his back. He turned impulsively, some 
mumbling word of thanks on his tongue. 
But the cook had marked a figure in the 
idling crowd. His big voice brayed out 
over the hum of the forecastle: “Albro 
Thornten! D’you callate to plumb starve, 
ye lunkhead? Ten minutes to six; you on 
fur the second dog—an’ there you lay 
chewin’ the rag ’stid o’ my vittles. All 
right fur you! I’m a ship’s cook I am— 
I ain't no blinkin’ bell-hop!” 


HOUGH it was not yet quite time, 

Matt went up on deck. He was de- 
termined to take George’s advice and 
keep his eyes peeled. He thought that 
perhaps he could catch a hint as to how 
this business of standing a watch was 
performed. 

The sun was lowering slowly, a glowing 
disk of copper, into the smoky sea. In the 
gathering twilight the shoulders of the 
waves had taken on a glaucous bulk; they 
lunged past, bigger, ghostlier, colder, than 
by honest sunlight. The eastern sky was 
darkling. A damp night-chill, blown in on 
the wings of that southerly, sighed 
through the schooner’s rigging. 

Matt saw two men on deck: one at the 
wheel, the other forward, squatted down 
under the lee of the weather rail, his eyes 
steadfastly seaward. That was it, then! 
One man steered, the other served as 
lookout. Simple, once you knew. . . 

Albro Thornten had soon followed him 
—a tall thin man of less than middle age, 
with a wispy beard straggling over his 
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cadaverous cheeks, Albro nodded to him, 
sucking his toothpick. 

“You take the wheel, fust half. We'll 
swap at six bells.” And he turned to- 
ward her bow. 

Doubtfully Matt went aft. “East b’ 
south half south,” said the man at the 
wheel as if reciting a lesson. “An’ if she 
breezes up call the skipper.” He stamped 
up and down, swinging his arms to shake 
out the stiffness, and clumped off up the 
deck. 

Well! The first ten minutes was heart- 
breaking. Matt knew the compass card, 
but he had never steered by it. And he 
had never piloted anything but the Nancy 
—never handled any gear but her little 
tiller. Jing! This vessel was as big as 
a mountain . . . 

He thanked his lucky stars that no one 
was about to mark his abject floundering. 
In a desperate silence he worked away, 
while the sweat dripped off his forehead 
to the binnacle glass and his palms slipped 
and faltered on the spokes. Over and 
over he made the mistake most natural 
with beginners—spun his wheel too far to 
meet her plunge, saw with sick heart that 
little white card swing away from the lub- 
ber-line, stop, swing back, pass it again. 

Then, quite suddenly, he realized that 
the Peep o’ Dawn was just a very much 
larger Nancy. He could steer the dory 
as straight as the wind itself, by a touch— 
a hair eased off, a hair taken. The same 
windward urge tugged at his shoulders 
through the schooner’s wheel. He held her 
firm; the little black line marking “east 
b’south half south” swayed off to star- 
board of the lubber-line on the binnacle. 
Just one spoke he let his wheel up; “east 
b’south half south” hesitated, then wav- 
ered back. Half a point before the two 
little black lines met, Matt put his helm 
down again, by just one spoke. They 
met . . and clung together. At the 
first hint of parting, the wheel moved, al- 
ways now by just one spoke and always 
almost immediately back again. 

That’s all there was to it. In half an 
hour the boy was holding the old Peep o’ 
Dawn as steady as a rock. Exultation 
lifted him. That schooner was like a 
great bird winging powerfully over the 
gray waves that raced past her quarter. 


IGHT came crowding upon the sea. 
Albro had set his running lights. He 

came aft to light the binnacle; loitered a 
moment to talk. 

“What's he towin’ that dory fur?” 

“Dunno,” said Matt. For the first time 
he was conscious of the slap! slap! of the 
little. Nancy plunging along astern. He 
turned for an instant to look at her . 
and there, fifty yards off the Peep o’ 
Dawn’s weather quarter, loomed a 
shadowy -pile of sail! Against the faint 
glow still mantling the west she stood out 
black and menacing, a weird phantom 
whose lone red eye bored into the night. 

Albro was speaking in a grumbling tone. 
“Nate Centrebar. Been a-comin’ ever since 
we hit the deck. Allus in a hurry . . .” 

They could hear the swooping rush of 
her, now. She was surging past, leaving 
the older boat as if standing. Even in 
that gathering darkness Matt sensed the 
contrast. He saw the low, graceful sweep 
of her run, her knockabout bow that of- 
fered the combers no resistance, her slen- 
der stern, her marvelous flat wake. And 
he saw the buoyant lift and lilt of her; in 
comparison the Peep o’ Dawn was a sod- 
den, a lifeless thing. Burr’s boat ploughed 
the seas. The Shannon skimmed them. 

Whoever owned, whoever sailed her, 
that craft yonder was a glorious thing. 
The boy struggled to get his admiration 
into words. 

“She’s a—a fast boat, huh?” 

Albro spat sourly to leeward. Clearly 
this overtaking nettled him. “She’d bet- 


ter be. She’s the Yankee entry to race the 
the Interna- 
” 


herrin’-choker off Halifax in 
tional, come September . . . 
“Fact?” 


“Sure it’s a fact! Ain't she beat the 
pick o’ the Gloucester an’ Boston fleets 
last month down off Cape Ann? Ain't 
the blue noses come down an’ inspected 
her an’ accepted her fur the American en- 
try? I tell ye, this here’s her last trip be- 
fore the race. That’s one of the rules— 
each boat has to go fishin’ jest before. 
That's to prevent any man buildin’ jest 
a yacht that couldn’t stand the racket off 
the Banks, buildin’ her jest to win the 


” 


yy you ain’t heard. 
millionaire, he got up -the’ contest an’ 
offered the money. They say it’s to buck 
up the fishin’ trade. Won’t haye no boats 
with engines. Only bony fidy Bankers, 
‘propelled by sail alone’, The Provinces 
had their trials a week ago. Goin’ to race 
Macnider’s Primrose again. One forty mile 
course decides the money. Funny you 
ain’t heard! Everybody's jawin’ about it. 
Because Scarbay won the trials over them 
wild Gloucestermen . 

“This Primrose—she a good one?” 

“Good? Boy! 
the Primrose spillin’ long water, you ain’t 
never seen a-tall. 
non ain't—” 

A white blurr suddenly rose into view in 
the companion. Albro bent 
over the binnacle as if he had 
it; and then disappeared hi 
darkness. Matt saw the skipper leaning 
against the companion housing, looking 
steadily off to windward where the Shan- 
non was now broad upon his beam. 
Vaguely the boy felt some intensity, some 
fixed purpose, behind that stare. He fol- 
lowed the old man’s eye. 

Nate Centrebar was at the wheel of 


the Shannon; in the upthrust light of his | 


own binnacle, his square jaw and stodgy 
bulk were perfectly discernible. And at 
that moment he turned his face their way, 
over the water toward the boat he was 
passing so easily. 

Both watchers saw that bland, oily 
smile lift the heavy features of the Shan- 
non’s master. They saw his right arm 
aloft, waving a derisive farewell. 

It stung. For a second Matt would have 
given his soul for the ability to outstrip 
that speeding red-eyed schooner. And for 
just a second he thought the figure of 
Wesley Burr stiffened, the white-crowned 
head went up. 

But the old man laughed——a low and 
quiet, perfectly secure laugh. And he 
stepped out of the companion and took 
the wheel. 

“Son,” he said, “you keep her at it 
pretty good. Run for’rd and tell Andy to 
dowse her flyin’ jib and tops’ls. We'll get 
a little wind before morning.” 

Stumping forward along her weather 
rail, Matt threw a scornful look across to 
the flying Shannon. . . By heavens! 
What was a little matter of speed! 

For the strongest wind may die; whitest 
canvas rot and sag; the slimmest, speedi- 
est hull gather weed and crusted barna- 
cles, But the pride of hearing words like 
those from a man like that will live in the 
mind forever. 


Chapter VII—Bait and Trawls 


S the skipper had predicted, before 
the watch was relieved the wind had 
backed a little into the east and be- 

gun to roar. Propped securely in his 
bunk, for a long time that night Matt lay 
awake as the Peep o’ Dawn made heavy 
weather of it, her bluff bows smashing 
stupendously on the head seas, her rail 
rolling in the chop. A gray dawn came 
sullenly; and the boy was awed by the 
absence of any bit of coast line, by the 
immensity of the whiskered waves. It was 
a long day. As dusk began to darken the 
leaden grayness Matt saw a shadowy 
headland rise up on the port bow, show- 
ing the bright wink of a beacon that 


This here Canadian | 


Ef you ain’t never seen | 


Why, this here Shan- | 


ay BY not you? If you can run 

faster, climb better, jump 
farther and higher—if you do all 
those things better, theyll make 


you leader! 
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(Continued from page 45) 
someone called “Cape Sable.” The name 
meant nothing. He was dog-tired and he 
rolled into his bunk very thankful that 
he ‘had no watch that night. 

But he had slept, as it seemed, only a 
minute before someone stuck his head 
down the companion roaring “A-all 
hands!” He tumbled out, numb with 
sleep. To his surprise the forecastle clock 
said half-past two. His oilskins felt 
clammy. Shivering, he stamped up with 
the rest. 

The night was very black. Yet no 
sooner had Matt reached the deck than 
he felt a change—a sense of constriction, 
a feeling of nearness of land. The schooner 
slid ghostily along over water that was 
rippling flat; somewhere far astern the 
whispering thunder of breakers seemed 
to belong to another world. . . . 

Directly ahead glimmered a little clus- 
ter of lights that grew into flaring torches 
stuck here and, there over a dock on which 
men moved like crawling black bugs. 
Shapes of waterfront buildings jutted out 
of the night. Sleepily the Peep o’ Dawn 
swung into the wind; crept inch by inch 
along the brilliant slip; and gently nosed 
the dock. 

While Andy saw to his lines, barking 
ferociously at the yawning men, Wesley 
Burr strode up on the dock for words with 
a fat man in a straw hat and long duster 
who stood under one of the flares with 
spectacles on his nose and a sheaf of 
papers in his fist. There was another 
schooner in the opposite slip, and men 
were rolling kegs over planks to her rail. 
The skipper returned from his interview. 
“Come get it, boys,” he said. 

The kegs were ranged on the dock head. 
Flares blazed on the Peep o’ Dawn’s 
decks: The fat man came over and stood 
beside Wesley Burr, counting the little 
barrels as they bumped over the plankings 
and were upended in rows under the gun- 
wales. 

From chance remarks Matt learned that 
these kegs held bait—squid. He was too 
Buea aad sleepy to care if they held dia- 
monds. 

In an hour the things stopped rolling. 
The skipper called, “All right, Andy,” and 
they warped the ‘schooner out into the 
night. As Matt curled up again in his 
bunk he felt the lift and send of open 
water beneath him. Then he was asleep. 

At dinner the next day someone men- 
tioned the Shannon. 

“She’s on the inner grounds by now,” 
said Burr. “Digby said she come in for 
her squid just before sundown.” 

“ON she kin go, thet ’un!” piped up a 
voice from the foot of the table. “Reckon 
she'll have a chance with Macnider’s 
Primrose, Cap’n?” 

“Chance!” put in George scornfully be- 
fore the skipper could answer. “She won’t 
have no chance if them officials keep their 
eyes skun! Ain’t Tim Pyne told me he 
seen her cut the outer buoy in the fog 
at them Cape Ann trials? By fifty yards 
she did. Chance!” 

Wesley Burr's even tonés contrasted 
sharply with the cook’s acid vigor. “It’s 
a fact, George,” he said, “the trials were 
run off in almighty thick weather. But 
they’s two-three things had oughter be 
said. Centrebar’s Shannon’s a fast boat. 
A man don’t have to be aboard the old 
Peep o’ Dawn like we was couple nights 
back to know that. And again, a man 
oughtn’t, hardly to accuse a man of cut- 
ting a mark short, especially if he ain’t 
got no better evidence than Timmie 
Pyne’s say-so. . . . However it was, ye 
won’t have to worry about the jedges 
keeping their eyes peeled off Sambro, 
come the International. They’re going to 
have destroyers on that course, I hear.” 

George turned off the reproof with an 
apologetic laugh. “Laws, Cap’n, I ain’t 
accusin’ nobody, Mebbe Nate he gybed 
round that there buoy twice an’ once more 
fur luck, fur all’s I know.” 

But the piping voice persisted with its 
original question. “How will she shape 
up with the Lunenburger, Cap’n?” 

“Well, Abner,” the skipper went on, “I 
dunno. Hull lot depends on the weather. 
Come light airs, so’s she can spread that 
whale of a stays’l, maybe she’s got a 
chance. But you take it in a blow of 
wind and it’s my belief the Primrose’ll 
walk off with her. Centrebar’s boat is 
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mighty light. You try to carry canvas on 
her in a breeze of wind, and . . . pshaw! 
I dunno...” 

Albro Thornten looked up. “Cap’n, you 
mind that schooner yacht some coot built 
down to Essex an’ tried to pass her off 
as a Banker so’s to win the Interna- 
tional?” 

“Mind her? Yes. Cur’ous how folks’ll 
scheme, put a few dollars before their 
noses. Won't be no more of that either. 
They’re going to inspect each entry the 
very day before they puts out for Hali- 
fax and the race. Oh, it’ll all be fair and 
square I reckon.” 

Then another man spoke up. Matt saw 
it was that one who had leaned with him 
against the nest of dories, on the after- 
noon that already seemed months past, 
and told him who owned Red Eagle 
Island, and why. “Cap'n,” drawled this 
man, “did old Digby say where Centrebar 
was headin’?” 

Matt noted that speaker. He had a 
big tangle of black hair on his long nar- 
row head, and full, impudent lips. 

“Maybe we'll see him, come morning,” 
answered Burr. “He’s going to try a set 
or two on Roseway.” 

The questioner spoke again, quickly. 
“Why all ain’t we tryin’ Roseway? Reckon 
Nate knows what he’s doin’.” 

At that, Andy turned like a cat, his 
eyes flashing sparks. “You Mel Smith- 
wick—” he began. 

But Wesley Burr pushed back his chair. 
With that motion he disregarded the ques- 
tion and laid his disapproval upon any 
argument that might arise therefrom. 
“Boys,” said he, “you kin bait up before 
you turn in to-night.” And his big 
straightness topped with white beard 
moved easily up the companion. 

The skipper had been busy that morn- 
ing, with the log as always, but with the 
lead-line too. The men showed small in- 
terest in his calculations. “Findin’ fish,” 
as Albro Thornten put it, “wasn’t no con- 
sarn o’ theirn.” In spite of that single 
doubter’s question at dinner they seemed 
to take it for granted that their skipper 
would place them over hungry cod. In 
fact Matt heard someone half-apologizing 
for Mel Smithwick. “New hand, Buck. 
Been with Nate some, an’ so callates he’s 
the only clam on the flats.” 


Aes evening there was much ado 
about the Peep o’ Dawn's decks. The 
wind had moderated, promising a change 
before dawn, and Burr had spread both 
topsails, jibs, and a big main staysail. Af- 
ter supper flares were lighted; Andy told 
off the hands in pairs to man the dories; 
and each dory-crew broke out its equip- 
ment—oars, mast, sail, four tubs of trawls, 
pen boards, bailer, water jug, bait knives, 
gurdy winch, gaff, thwarts, and bottom 
plug. With this gear overhauled, the 
work of baiting up began. 

Matt found himself assigned to Number 
Seven dory, and—as luck would have it— 
with Melvin Smithwick for mate. He 
would have preferred another man, after 
that affair at dinner; but he knew it would 
be childish to protest Andy’s allotment. 
After all, he had nothing against Smith- 
wick. 

Number Seven’s gear was laid out in a 
heap at the butt of the foremast. Watch- 
ing the others, Matt~ could see them 
breaking open the bait kegs, cutting the 
squid into sections, baiting the trawls. 
Mel already had a keg open and was at 
work on one of their four tubs in stolid 
silence. The boy followed his example. 

Cold on your hands, that baiting. You 
lifted out the coil of tarred ground line 
and carefully capsized it on deck. Then 
you amassed a heap of cut bait ready to 
hand. And then you coiled the line back 
into the tub, fixing bait as you went on 
the blue steel hook you found at the end 
of each branch line, or snood, and tak- 
ing care that these snood things settled 
snugly into the center of the tub and did 
not foul the ground line. 

Wet, cold work. But Matt found it not 
unpleasant. The old schooner slipped 
gently along over wide, oily seas. Faint 
moonlight was rifting through the clouds 
ahead. Someone sitting on his right was 
telling a story in a low, contented rum- 
ble. Down in her waist, a pair of men 
had set up a song that ¢2manded, at fre- 
quent intervals, a chorus— 
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“An’ the Susiereel she up her heel, 
An’ footed it fur ho-ome ¥ 


Only Smithwick, squatting there beside 
him, seemed apart from the general air of 
placid toil. Smithwick kept pretty silent. 
Once, though, he asserted morosely that 
he had never yet handled measlier bait. 
And a little later he remarked again upon 
the advisability of trying Roseway Bank, 
for: “Nate Centrebar he knows durn well 
what he’s doin’. He’s a wise “un, Nate 
is.” When the work was done and Matt 
tumbled into his bunk, again he wished 
he had another dory mate. 

Jing! There were plenty that seemed 
more the sort a man would like to work 
with. There was Happy Dodge, so-named 
on account of the grin that habitually 
cleft his round, pink and white face. There 
was Jimmylegs Barbour, that crusted old 
whaleback who years ago had seen a 
hitch or two in the navy. There were the 
Irishman Larry Southard, and big blond 


Per Svensen, the Swede; there were Buck 
Austen from Cape Breton and sober John 
Macy, and a man called “Tony” and an- 
other called “Squee”; and several whose 
names, even, he did not know, but identi- 
fied by an odd-looking hat, a gold tooth, a 
pair of patched boots. . . All these 
stood out now in Matt’s memory. He 
knew almost nothing about them, and 
needed not to know. There was an honest, 
vastness about them, an air of depths and 
broad reaches in their seasoned eyes. Glad- 
ly he took them on faith. He liked the 
way they took him in the same way. Most 
of all he liked their laughter. 
All except that Smithwick, 
sullen eyes and impudent grin. 
A man couldn't help wishing for another 


dory mate. Any other. Still, life wasn’t 
all huckleberries. Perhaps it was just 
Mel’s way. 


(To be continued in the July num- 
ber of THe American Boy,) 


How to Make Money 


Fences for Babies 


OT long ago I noticed that some of 

the porches where babies played had 
light wooden gates to swing across the 
opening in the railing above the steps. 
A good many didn’t, though—they had 
make-shift wire fences, or something else 
that looked unsatisfactory. So I stopped 
at several places, and they said they’d be 
glad to buy from me if I made good gates. 
I bought 1 x 2 inch lumber, after I'd 
taken my measurements; then I made the 
gates, taking care that they were firm. 
Hinges went on at one end, and a snap 
catch at the other. After they were 
painted the proper colors, they were ready 
for delivery—and not a customer was dis- 
satisfied. The profit from them was more 
a worth the time and energy—M. §., 
Utah. 


A Bicycle Man 


HEN I got my new bicycle last year 

I took the brake and other parts all 
epart and studied them carefully. When I 
found I could put them together again I 
decided to start a bicycle repair shop. I 
painted an attractive sign and put it on 
a tree in my front yard. My shop was 
our garage, where there was extra space. 
When colder weather came, I moved into 
the basement of our house. I had most of 
the tools I needed, and other equipment, 
as well as all the supplies—spare parts, 
oils, cement and patches for tires, and 
similar material—I found I could buy 
down town at cost. They can be obtained 
by mail from a big city dealer, if you 
don't happen to live near one. Now I 
work after school and on Saturdays, and 
my business is large. I make a good deal 
of pocket money and put some in the 
bank each week.—E. B. (13), Il. 


A Laundry Collector 


NOTICED the owner of # small laun- 

dry in my town going’ from house to 
house each week, collecting and delivering 
shirts and collars and other clothing, and 
I saw a chance to make some money. A 
talk with the man resulted in this agree- 
to go from house to house 
ys, after school, and collect the 
laundry—he gave me a list of steady cus- 
to call at my house 
s to pick up what I had 
collected. On Saturday mornings he was 
to return it to me, cleaned, and I was to 
deliver and collect the same day. My pay 
was to be 25 per cent of my collections. 
Now the lIaundry’s customers get better 
service, the laundry owner has a load tak- 
en off his shoulders and I am well paid 
for a few hours’ work each week.—J. C, 
(15), P: 


Tuesday mornin 


‘This Rectifier Paid for Itself 


Wika of my neighbors have radio re- 
ceiving sets using storage batteries, 
und few of them hi 
charge the batteries. 


re rectifiers to re- 
So I quoted them a 


price considerably below the rate made 
by down-town battery stations, promis- 
ing to recharge their batteries efficiently 
with my home rectifie—Tup AMERICAN 
Boy has published directions for making a 
rectifier. I paid about $15, altogether, for 
mine, and the cost of electricity is about 
ten .ents a charge. I can either take the 
batteries to my home and charge them 
there, or go to the homes where the bat- 
teries are owned and charge them without 
moving them. I try to make my service 
quick and satisfactory, and my. price of 
50 to 75 cents, depending on the condi- 
tion of the batteries, always seems low to 
my customers. It’s made me good money. 
—wW. H. E., Ohio. 


How Roush Came Back 


IDDIE ROUSH of Cincinnati is one of 
the great outfielders of baseball. Fast, 
intelligent, covering a wide range of terri- 
tory (more than any other center fielder in 
years), Roush is also an exceptional 


= 


thrower and one of the best batsmen in 
the game. 

Years ago Roush came up from the 
minor leagues, joining the Chicago Cubs. 
He had no sooner started with Chicago 
than something happened to his right arm. 
It “went dead on him.” His throwing arm 
useless, Roush was returned to the minors, 
his major league career apparently at an 
end. Outfielders who are unable to throw 
have no place in big time baseball. 

Roush returned home and thought the 
matter over. Then he got an idea. He 
had never thrown a ball with his left arm; 
but many men did, so why couldn’t he? 
Roush began practicing with the left arm. 
He continued practicing. It was hard work 
but he stuck to it. 

He got another chance in the majors. 
He returned to the National League. He 
became one of the best outfielders of all 
time—throwing with his left arm. 


he of the | 


(Remember 
these are 
merely 
printed re- 
produc- 
tions of the 
real photo- 
craphs.) 
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Say, boys! Here’s a real camera— 


The Semi-Automatic 
it's an Ansco 


This camera automat- 
ically winds its own 
film. Takes, pictures 
2}4%4%4. Price $30. 


take one on your camping trip 


Talk about fun! You don’t know what fun is, 
until you own your own camera. Back home, when 
you start tellin’ about the “‘whale” you caught, or 
the hike you made to somewhere in particular, 
what'll you get? 


“You’ve got to show me.” 


But with either an Ansco Semi-Automatic or the 
Ansco Juniorette, you'll have the evidence. 


Of course, the Semi-Automatic is simply the top 
hole of all cameras. It has a motor that automati- 
cally winds the film—which means that when you’ve 
got going on something good, you don’t have to take 
time to turn the camera around to wind the film. 
You take the picture, press the lever which winds the 
film and then you’re ready to take another. The finest, 
newest camera money can buy. You’ve got a right 
to be proud when you’re the owner of one. 


The Juniorette’s a real pal 


It’s always for _you—always works with you, to get 
good pictures. Why? Because it is one of the Ready- 


Set models! 


_ You_don’t have to be changing the shutter all the 
time. You set for snap-shots or for time exposures, and 


shoot. 


When set on time, the opening automatically 


becomes smaller. You haven’t any focusing to worry 
about either, because the Juniorette is set at a univer- 
sal focus that gets good pictures, size 24 x 34. 


Order from us if the photographic dealer nearest you 


cannot supply you. 


So—now—it’s easy \z 
to get good pictures a - 


ANSCO 


CAMERAS & SPEEDEX FILM 


The ap aah Juniorette 
costs only $10.50— 


and it’s an Ansco! 


a 


Coupon 
Emerge’ dealer 
ry ve jive 
| Dien ay 


vty asco 
ng! 


ame— 


inst 
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‘Old Town Canoes 


“*Take it from an old woodsman— 


they sure are some canoes’ 


“WueEn it comes to canoes,” said the 
old woodsman, “give mean ‘Old Town.’ 
I’ve tried *em all, and for lightness on 
the portage, speed on the open water 
and downright dependability, I’ll take 
an ‘Old Town’ every time.” 

Get an “Old Town Canoe’? for this 
summer's vacation. Dig deep with the 
blade and scoot across the lake—you’ll 
be surprised) at your speed. It’s easy 
to paddle an “Old Town” skillfully— 
and say—there isn’t a better way to 
build up a fellow’s arm and shoulder 
muscles. 

You know, “Old Towns” are pat- 
terned after real Indian models. No 
one has ever surpassed the red man in 


When Shown in the RIGHT WAY 
Some of the cleverest cartoonists and comic artiste 
learned how to draw when they were young by followin, 
Cartoonist Evans’ Simple and Easy to Learn Method. 
Send one of your drawings, either an original or 
copy, and Jet Mr. Evans see if you have ability and 
receive the Portfollo of Cartoons and full details about 
the course. It Is not expensive. 


L. EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
812 Leader Building Cleveland, Ohio 


INDIAN GOODS 


Seneca Indian 40-in. triple curve, deer killing 

bow $250. Steel pointed arrows 60c each. 

Send 100 for catalog of 1500 Indian articles. 
INDIANCRAFT A. B. CO. 

466 Connecticut St. Buffalo, N. ¥. 


J 
“CHICAGO” 
Roller Skate 

—Club— 


Order a pair of Rubber 
Tired Roller Skates and 
we will send you a gold 
finished_membership em- 
blem. State age and en- 
close P. O. Money Order 
for $4.00. 


skates. No slipping. Ball bearing. 


? 


building swift, graceful canoes. “Old 


Town” 


master builders have followed 


the Indian lines exactly, but have 


made a 
canoe. 


far more rugged and durable 


Now is the time to order your “Old 


Town.” 


and pick your model. 
” are low in price too. $64 up. 


Canoes’ 


Send for the catalog today 
“Old Town 


From dealer or factory. 


* * * 


The 1925 catalog shows models in 
full colors. It is free. Write for your 
copy today. Orp Town Canoe Co., 
1596 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine, 


U..S. A. 


IN YOUR HOME 


Our, marvelous, 
tical MOVIE 
CHINES eell as low as $3.75 
postpaid and use the same size 
film as big theaters. We also 
have wonderful films at lowest 
ices—with new exchange service. 
NT MISS THIS. Write NOW for 
ieee PARAMOUNT MEG. CO. 
Dept. H-7 Boston, Mass. 


rac- 
a 


spend Spring, Summer and 
WHY NOT prihcriny butterflies Insecta? | 
buy hundreds of kinds for museums and collec 

. Some 1 to $7 eacl 


Bend 2 sta 

copies ROW dilaers tise 500 

Bai Model and Radio Catalog, Scts postpaid. 
"3 CO., 578 Knickerbocker Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BOYS‘AIRPLANE-RADIOFR 


te. 


PLANS sexier 2a Me 
; 


“CHICAGO” Rubber Tired Skates are noiseless, longer lasting, speedier than any other 
Everybody wants them. Order yours today. 


Money back if not satisfied. 


CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE Co., 


4458 W. Lake St., CHICAGO 


THE AMERICAN Boy 
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The radio set installed in the auto is a great joy during stops for lunch 
and for the night. 


Rubber-tired Radio 


By Armstrong Perry 


HE automobile and the radio re- 
ceiver carry us to the place every- 
body likes to visit—some place else. 

Radio in connection with the automo- 
bile has many advantages. In a fixed lo- 
cation a radio receiver is subject to fixed 
local conditions. A mountain may shut 
off signals from certain directions. A coast 
line or river may change the course of 
oncoming radio waves so that an aerial 
planned for certain directional effects 
mysteriously refuses to deliver the desired 
results. An overcautious and poorly in- 
formed landlord may not consent to the 
erection of an efficient aerial on his prem- 
ises. Neighbors’ regenerative sets may 
produce interference that makes long dis- 
tance work impossible. High voltage 
power lines in the neighborhood may keep 
up a buzzing that shuts out everything 
else. 

All these and any other local conditions 
may be left behind in a car with a radio 
set. Those who have no automobiles may 
be able to hook up with friends who 
have cars but no radio outfits, and go on 
thrilling radio explorations. 

The most difficult problem in auto- 
radio is the small space available for an 
aerial. A set that ordinarily works well 
on a coil aerial, as many three to five- 
tube sets do, can easily be installed on 
one of the little seats that let down from 
the back of the driver’s seat or pull up 
from the floor. The loop can be hung 
from the top of the car, guyed with twine, 
and changed at will to secure desired di- 
rectional effects. 

A greater spread of wire, and conse- 
quently more energy, can be obtained by 
erecting short masts on front and rear 
bumpers, or at other convenient points 
at the ends of the car, and stringing an 
antenna between them. Copper wire of 
good size is preferable, but the weight of 
the wire must not be more than the masts 
can stand. 


Always Insulate 


N aerial of fair efficiency can be made 

by running wire back and forth on the 
under side of the top. The neatest way 
is to have it placed between the outer 
and the inner fabrics, but even though it 
is in sight it need not be ugly, for-ap- 
propriate colors can be chosen and it can 
be attached with thread to match, Any 
aerial that is in contact with the top or 
any other object except an insulator 
should be of insulated wire. 

Some Benjamin Franklin with a spool 
of fine copper wire and a good kite can 
confidently look forward to sending his 
kite and kite-string aerial far up into the 
blue when attached to a carefully-driven 
automobile. He must do this in the great 
open spaces, where overhead bridges, 


wires and trees won't bother him. He 
should remember the rap the knuckles 
that Franklin received, ar so that elec- 
tricity in death-dealing vo 
times drops from the heavens. No flirting 
with thunder clouds! It is not impossible 
that some such investigator might pull in 
a broadcast from across the Atlantic with 
a kite-string aerial having far end 
several hundred feet from the ground 
Bringing in the high-powered foreign code 
stations, on a long-wave set, is well within 
the bounds of probability. 

The ground wire from the set is usually 
attached to the engine. This is not an 
actual ground connection, but the engine 
serves as a counterpoise and the effect is 
similar. 

Any set installed in a car must be pro- 
tected by springs or cushions from jolting 
that might be fatal to the tube filaments, 
which break more easily when hot than 
when cold. A light set may be hung from 
the ribs of the top, with coil springs at- 
tached to the cords or wires that support 
it so that shocks will be absorbed. Guys 
to the foot rest will prevent too much 
swinging. 


Hook the Set to the Shelf 


HALF-INCH board of pine or cedar, 

A about three inches wider and two in- 
ches longer than the baseboard of the 
radio set, is light, strong and well adapted 
for use as a swinging shelf. The support- 
ing cords or wires can be put through 
holes in the four corners, or four strap 
hinges from two to four inches long can 
be screwed to the under side at the cor- 
ners and the cords or wires attached in 
the unoceupied screw holes. Such a shelf 
can be stained to match the inside of the 
car, and cords or wires can be selected for 
decorative effect as well as utility. Hooks 
on the shelf can engage screw eyes on the 
cabinet of the set, or vice versa, so that 
ee will be no danger of the set, sliding 
off. 

Somebody may object that the family 
radio receiver should not be subjected to 
the hazards of auto travel. In that case, 
$25 will purchase the makin’s of a set that 
can be erected on the shelf. Most amateur 
constructors have enough junk around 
the den to make a receiver. Amplifying 
units, either for radio-frequency or audio- 
frequency or both, can be added on the 
same shelf without making it long enough 
to be unwieldy. 

If a set is to be constructed esnecially 
for the auto, its possibilities caf be in- 
creased by running short wires from the 
apparatus down through holes in the shelf 
to binding posts or clips attached to the 
bottom. Then, with a dozen wires of 
convenient length for connections, any 
hook-up possible with the apparatus used 
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can be made in a few moments. Changes 
in circuits can be made almost as fast 
as the auto changes its location. A set 
on a swinging shelf can be used in the 
house as well as in a car, though through 
force of habit we usually place our’ sets 
on tables, making it difficult to get at cer- 
tain parts of the “works,” instead of hang- 
ing them up where every part is easily 
reached. 

There are several objections to install- 
ing radio sets on the dashboards of auto- 
mobiles. The driver, minding gas, spark, 
road, brake, gear shift, speedometer, dogs, 
pedestrians, other cars and the traffie cop, 
has little time to tune or listen. A re- 
ceiver on the dash is too close to the 
magneto and spark plugs, which are likely 
to cause noises. 


Put the Set in the Right Place 


ee place for the radio set in an auto- 
mobile is near the rear seat if there is 
one. If the car has but one seat, then the 
set may hang from the top just in front 
of the person at the right. In this case 
it should be easily removable, with anten- 
na and ground connections through plugs 
or clips that can be adjusted or discon- 
nected in a moment. 

The batteries used for starting, lighting 
and ignition ina car can be used to light 
the filaments of the tubes in a radio set. 
It is necessary to know what voltage and 
amperage the tube requires and adapt the 


battery current to it by using the proper 
resistance. Separate batteries for the 
radio set are desirable if it is to be used 
while the car is running, for the changes 
in current produced by the changing de- 
mands upon the battery are very notice- 
able in a device as sensitive as a radio 
receiver. 

Dise types of Joud speakers can be used 
in automobiles more easily than horns. 
For protection they can be enclosed in 
frames or crates. 

The radio set in an automobile, how- 
ever much pleasure and profit it may have 
yielded in the moving car, will give still 
more joy when a halt is made for lunch, 
for tests, or for the night. A plumb bob 
on the end of a chalk line will serve to 
get your one-wire aerial over a conven- 
iently high tree limb. The receiver re- 
mains in the car or is carried to any spot 
where it is wanted. A ground wire is at- 
tached to a long iron spike driven into the 
ground or tossed into the creek’. . . 

Out of the stillness where the operator 
has been adjusting the tuning dials come 
well-known voices. The station you have 
tried and tried for at home without suc- 
cess comes in without a struggle. Among 
the trees sharp eyes and ears, still more 
curious than your own, look, listen, and 
wonder. Overhead, a chirping protest in- 
dicates that some feathered woodland 
mother is having the same trouble that 
began in human homes when boys dis- 
covered radio! 


That Sarsaparilla Smash 


(Continued from page 9) 


across the grounds, slightly stooped over 
and holding something close to his body 
as he awkwardly loped along. 

“Why, it’s young Atwell,” said Puyster 
in surprise. 

“Certainly looks like your rowdy 
friend,” agreed Von Adam. “That's fun- 
ny? 

“Nothing that young redhead does 
strikes me as funny,” remarked Puyster 
with a rueful chuckle and a touch of ire. 

Von Adam, who was something of a 
gossip, spread the little incident around 
the club the next day, and when Red ar- 
rived he found that his ordinarily chilly 
reception had gone down below zero. Staid 
club members resented the thought of this 
questionable newcomer’s slipping around 
the club at night. Red, however, scarcely 
noticed the increased chill. There was one 
thing left in life right then—that match. 
If he killed himself trying, he'd play the 
game of his life—play so hard luck would 
have to be with him— 

His father came in the locker room as 
Red was ready to go out. 

“Don’t lose your head, son—and play 
the game,” he said curtly, but Red knew 
the depth of feeling back of that curt- 
ness. 

The boy went out on the court in a sort 
of trance. His world was bounded by a 
tennis court, and his mind centered on a 
stocky white figure which he must beat 
down. His father’s face, in the lower tier 
of seats, was the only one he saw. 

He won the toss for service, and served 
first. His serve was so difficult to return, 
and he could place it so accurately, that 
he intended to play a net game. He threw 
the ball up easily—just hard enough to 
have it stop going up at the ‘exact point 
he wanted to hit it. Then his long arm 
swept around with lightning speed, and his 
racquet hit the ball squarely. At the 
second of impact he twisted his racquet 
to the left. It was the serve his father 
had taught him, and the ball seemed to 
have as much speed as though it had been 
hit squarely, added to heavy topspin as 
the result of the last-minute twist. It 
dropped like a shot, and bounded high. 
Red leaped in after his serve—he had 
sent the cannon ball to Puyster’s back- 
hand—and he caught the return for a ter- 
rific smash that earned him the point. 

He doesn’t remember much about that 
first set. He played as though in a 
dream, covering the court with giant 
strides and sending the -ball back across 
the net like a comet. He won his service 
—Puyster won his, The stands were buzz- 


ing as the awkward youngster sent that 
ball back like a streak of light, just an 
inch or two over the net—and rarely out 
of bounds. It was the stroke he had prac- 
ticed for years, and it got the maximum of 
speed with a minimum of effort. As his 
racquet hit the ball he drew it in toward 
him and up a little. Therefore his stroke 
did not stop the speeding ball and then 
start it back again—it was literally caught 
on his racquet and sent back with part 
of the speed it had had in coming to him 
plus that given it by his own powerful 
swings. His father had illustrated the ef- 
fect by throwing a golf ball in the air and 
catching it in a cup so that the ball ran 
down the side of the cup and up the other 
side. Without throwing it at all, the ball 
bounced high in the air from the cup, be- 
cause it had the speed of the downward 
drop. And he had taught Red, by wrist 
motion, to make his flat racquet literally 
a curved surface. As a result the ball sped 
back to Puyster with amazing speed and 
perfect control. Fourteen years of prac- 
tice showed in the game Red played— 
and:he won the set. 

He could see his father’s transfigured 
face as they changed courts. The stands 
were buzzing wildly—the great Puyster 
had lost a set! 

An attendant came running out with 
Puyster’s tiny glass of sarsaparilla. Red, 
grinning a wide grin, waited and watched. 

Puyster tasted it, and then took a step 
toward the attendant. 

“This isn’t sarsaparilla!” he said sharply. 

“They—they ain’t a drap of sarsaparilla 
left, sah!” the darky told him, “I kain’t 
understand it myself—” 

“Fine service you give!” snapped Puys- 
ter. “I told you beforehand what I 
wanted! Why didn’t you see to it that—” 

Suddenly he stopped, and his eyes fas- 
tened on Red. There was a familiar flame 
in them, Red saw, The stands were won- 
dering what was wrong as Puyster turned 
on his young opponent. 

“So that’s what you were doing last 
night—stealing the sarsaparilla!” he flared. 
“Wanted to spoil my luck, did you? Well, 
I don’t need it against players like you!” 


Red said nothing, but merely glanced | 


down at his shoes—and grinned. 

Puyster ordered the attendant to have 
some sarsaparilla rushed to the club from 
town before the end of the next set, 
whereat Red grinned some more. 

The irate Puyster did win the next set— 
at love. Red had played with all he had 
in the first, and before he knew it Puys- 
ter had reeled off three straight games on 
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Reliable Watches 


New Model Yankee 
Dependable, as always, but $ 1 yi 


with many new features of 
grace and beauty. 


New Model Junior 
Handsome, new and im- oa 


proved model. Thin; 12 
size, Nickel case. 


Wrist Radiolite 
Just the watch for boys ra 


going to summet camps; 
Tells time in the dark. 


at Low Prices 


Yankee Radiolite 
The Yankee with Radi- 2.75 


olite figures and hands. 
Tells time in the dark. 


New Model Midget 
For women, girls, and 3 2 


small boys. Nickel case; 
‘guaranteed movement. 


WATERBURY 
Rolled Gold-plate Case 
4-jewels; stylish 12-size. $o 50 
Green or white 14-k 9 

rolled gold-plate case. 
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is Amazing New-Type 


oil is Revolutionizing 
Radio Set Building 


MODERN electrical science has. discovered a 

new principle in radio frequency amplifica- 
tion—a new improved transformer that gives the 
most amazing results. 


It is known as the Erla Circloid. Simply clip 
the coupon below—and let us send you the com- 
plete technical story. 


4 vital improvements 
The story of Circloid advantages is a fasci- 
nating study—even for those who are not inter- 
ested in the technical side of radio, 


As practically everybody knows, in the ordi- 
nary radio set, not only the antenna but the 
radio frequency coils themselves act as pick-up 
devices of broadcasting signal. This is one of 
the chief causes of what most radio fans call 
“broad tuning.” 


With Erla Circloids, independent pick-up of 
signals by the coils is completely done away 
with. Selectivity of the receiver is always at 
maximum. Sharp tuning and less interference 
are the direct result, 


Static disturbance has been reduced to the 
very minimum. For everybody knows that static 
has no particular wave length. It invades them 
all. And because the Circloids have no pick-up 
qualities, only such static as happens to be pres- 
ent on-the exact wave length to which the re- 
ceiver is tuned can come through. Thus here at 
last is a radio set that offers new delights in 
summer-time radio. No other receiver can pro- 
vide such perfect freedom from annoying inter- 
ference, 


_Another Circloid improvement is greater sta- 
bility—smoothness of operation and ease of con- 
trol. 


The tendency of conventional receivers to 
squeal and howl uncontrollably is due to exces- 
sive feed back between coils and wiring circuits. 


With Circloids feed back of energy is elimi- 
nated between coils and confined solely to the 
wiring circuits where it is subject to complete 
control. Thus perfect stability is obtained. Oscil- 
lation that is sudden and violent in the average 
receiver, making it necessary to start tuning all 
over again, is now controllable. Just the slight 
turn of one control and it is completely con- 
trolled. 


But the most important of all Circloid im- 
provements is its effect upon tone quality. Any 
radio engineer will tell you that excessive “feed 
back” is the greatest cause of distortion or blur- 
ring. 


ERLA CIRCLOID 
‘Radio Frequency Transformer 


*Trade mark Registered 


O know real garter comfort you 
must wear Bostons. When you 
ask for Bostons therefore, insist. on 
getting them. The All-Rubber 
Oblong Button, the pad without a 
pucker, the fine quality of web and 
workmanship and the attractive 
colors are some of the superior fea- 
tures which make Bostons popular 
the world over. 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, BOSTON 


Makers of Velvet Grip Hose Supporters 
Sor Women, Misses and Children, and 


Knicker Bostons—for Sports Wear 


Three Great 
Advantages 


‘The absence of an external 
field eliminates the effect of 
the coil upon nearby coils or 
adjacent wiring circuits, 


The Cireloid has no pickup 

quality and is rendered {m- 
mune from outside electrical 
influence, 


. Its efficiency is higher than 
any other type of coil and 
losses are unbelievably low, 


The New 
Erla Balloon 
Circloid Radio 
Frequency 
Transformer 
and Coupler 


Patent 
Pending 


And Circloids, because they have no exter- 
nal field, eliminate stray feed back effects and do 
away completely with this principal source of 
tonal distortion, 

Only with the Circloid principle can supreme 
musical clarity and Adelity of ‘reproduction’ be 
obtained. No other radio set can offer you these 
exclusive advantages. No other set can offer 
these supreme achievements. 


4 ways to buy the Circloid 
Erla Circloid Transformers are offered for sale, 
$4.00 each—in kits of three, $12.00—in kits of 
three with Erla Condensers, $21,50—and in Fac- 
tory-Bilt Kits, $49.50. They may be obtained 
direct from your nearest dealer. Or write direct 
for detailed information. 


Electrical Research Labs., Inc, 
2509 Cottage Grove Ave,, 
Chicago, Ij]. 

Gentlemen: Please send me 
detailed information about the 


new Erla Balloon Circloid Trans- 
former. 


ZIP-ZIP 


Let’s Go Boys 


No matter where you go, camping, 
hunting, fishing, the sea shore or 
the mountains, ‘you will need a 

Zip-Zip shooter. Thousands of boys 

ate made happy with this wonderful 
shooter, If your dealer hap- 

pens not to have them order from 


Z1P-Z1P_ shooter 
complete only 35¢ or 
three for 81.00 pre. 
paid. Send stam; 

coin or money order. 


seh THAR tei 


ea CLASS PINS 


EMBLEMS OF EVERY 
NO DESCRIPTION. Two catalogs 
FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letters, numerals, or colors. ling Silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 45c each or $4.50 per doz. 
UNION EMBLEM CO., 105 Greiner Bldg., PALMYRA, PA. 


wal 


BUY DIRECT FROM THE MAKER 

CATALOG FREE 

Either pin shown made with any 3 felters and 2 

figures. 1 or 2 colors enamel, Silver plate 25: 

28, $2.50 doz. Sterling silver, 40¢ ea.. $4.00 doz, 
BASTIAM BROS, CO, 

616 Bastian Bidg, Rochester, N.Y. 


GLAS? 25¢PING 
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(Continued from page 49) 

him. It was too big a lead to overcome; 
so Red loafed and saved himself for the 
next set. He winked reassuringly at his 
father. Not only about the tennis match, 
either, for he knew how strained and 
anxious the elder Atwell must have been 
during the scene with Puyster. Red had 
been known to lose his head over smaller 
things than that. 

The flushed, perspiring negro arrived 
just at the end of the short set. 

“They ain’t a drop in town, sah!” he 
declared. 

Red lingered before changing his clothes 
in the ten-minute rest interval; he wanted 
to listen, He himself had bought every 
drop there had been in Catasket—the 
town was cleaned of Puyster’s favorite 
beverage. 

Puyster turned to Red, and as he took a 
step toward him the people in the stands 
leaned forward tensely. What was the 
mysterious trouble between the two play- 
ers? 

“A fine sport you are, young man!” 
Puyster bit off, his face turning a deeper 
red as he let his hasty temper get the 
better of him. 

“Easy!” Red broke in. “I’ve only made 
things fifty-fifty. Didn’t you go and fall 
in the lake to make me ruin my old ten- 
nis shoes-—-and my luck? Look at these 
brand-new ones. And I’d match my shoes 
against a swig of sarsaparilla any time!” 

He threw a parting grin over his shoul- 
der as he ran for the locker room. And 
somehow he got the impression that the 
red-faced Puyster wanted to grin back. 
The thought irritated him. So Puyster 
thought he wasn’t worth taking seriously. 
Well, the interested spectators in the 
stands were taking him seriously at any 
rate, 

As he took a quick shower and changed 
his clothes he was wondering how long it 
would be before they all knew what he’d 
done with Puyster’s sacred sarsaparilla. 
When they did, he’d probably be kicked 
out of the club. But before that he was 
going to trim Puyster to a fare-ye-well. 

Evidently the news had got around, for 
when he returned to the court he was cer- 
tain he heard a low hiss. His face went 
white. He wanted to leap into the stands. 

In dead silence the boy fought for con- 
trol. Against his will, his eyes sought his 
father’s face. 

Then he turned and walked deliberately 
to his position—smiling a strained smile. 
He’d not disgrace his father—he’d play 
tennis, and he’d win that set! and the 
match! 


O this day, he can’t describe much of 

that last set. He was not himself— 
he played better than he knew how. Those 
terrific serves thundered across the net to 
Puyster’s backhand, and Red came leap- 
ing in after them to smash the expert’s 
returns back for aces. When he tried to 
lob he was none too accurate, but if a 
ball fell inside Red was waiting to leap 
high in the air and smash it on the 
bounce. Every ounce of strength in his 
big, steel-muscled body went into every 
stroke, and they skimmed the net like 
white meteors. 

They seesawed back and forth, follow- 
ing service. Six-all, seven-all, eight-all in 
games. Puyster. seemed to divine intui- 
tively where Red’s returns were going— 
otherwise many of them would have been 
clean placements. And the great player 
handled those wicked drives like the mas- 
ter he was—always getting them back, 
waiting, waiting for an error. 

Then suddenly a mist seemed to clear 
from Red’s brain. The score was nine- 
eight in Puyster’s: favor, he was serving, 
and the score in the game was forty-all— 
deuce. He was wet with perspiration, 
gasping for breath, so tired he couldn’t 
stand. The gallery, which had been ap- 
plauding almost continually as the tide of 
battle ebbed and flowed, was leaning for- 
ward, too tense now to cheer. 

Playing slowly now, taking time on 
every serve, Red tried to save his strength 
as much as possible. Four times Puyster 
was within a point of the set and match, 
and four times Red rose to great heights 
and sent daring placement drives down 
the side lines that even Puyster couldn’t 
get. Three times Red himself had the 
advantage, and Puyster turned him back 
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by marvelous gets and sliced drives that 
forced Red into errors. 

Deuce again. Red sent a serve ripping 
across the net, battering away at Puyster’s 
backhand still. Puyster barely got it, but 
he did send it back. A high lob. Red 
smashed with all his strength. It was im- 
possible, it seemed, for the eye to follow 
the ball, but Puyster took it before it hit 
the ground, volleyed it, and passed Atwell 
for a clean ace. His racquet was knocked 
from his hand by that terrific smash—but 
it was his point. 

He was within a point of the match 
again. His young opponent stood for a 
moment at the serving line, taking deep 
breaths to ease his laboring lungs. His 
red hair, sticking up in all directions, 
seemed like fire in the hot sun as he 
stood motionless, gathering himself for the 
serve that meant everything. He knew 
what he was going to do—Puyster had so 
many serves come to his backhand that 
he had unconsciously set himself to one 
side of the court a bit, waiting for an- 
other. 

This time Red threw the ball a bit 
higher than usual. The serve went scream- 
ing to the forehand corner of his antago- 
nist’s court. 

For one wild second Red thought it 
was an ace. Puyster, surprised and out 
of position, lunged for the flying ball and 
swung wildly, with all his strength. 

And he hit it. He admitted later that 
it was a miracle, but his blind swing 
caught the ball exactly right. It flashed 
low across the net and to the extreme 
right-hand corner of Red’s court. It was 
ungettable—and it fell on the outside 
edge of the angle formed by the tape in 
the corner of the court. 

Match _ point. 

Then Red, literally stunned, heard the 
umpire drone: “Out, Deuce!” 

The return had been called out, and it 
was deuce again! 

At that moment Red’s eyes met those 
of his father. Mr. Atwell was sitting even 
with the back line, and he knew that re- 
turn had been good. Everybody else 
thought so, too, including Puyster, but 
Puyster made no kick. The umpire’s de- 
cision was final. 

Red walked slowly to the service line. 
It seemed to him that his father was 
crouched in his chair, and in all that 
wildly excited throng there was no one 
Red could see but him. 

Slowly he served—an easy, soft ball that 
plumped into the net. Another time he 
served —- a double fault. Puyster’s ad- 
vantage. Then he ran to the other court, 
and before the astonished crowd, or Puys- 
ter could say a word, he rapidly sent two 
more balls into the net. Puyster’s match. 

Then Red ran rapidly across the court 
and into the locker room, trying to keep 
the tears from his eyes. 

But a little later, after talking to his 
father and many others who hunted him 
out, eager to show that their opinion of 
him had changed, he got back his old 
game grin. 

And that night, at the big dinner which 
the club gave to the visiting players, 
Puyster made a speech. He took his fair 
share of the blame for the automobile ac- 
cident, and apologized to the club and to 
Red publicly, for the way he had acted 
about it. Then, with smiling good humor, 
he told the story of how Red had de- 
prived him of his sarsaparilla to repay 
him for his responsibility in the matter of 
Red’s lucky shoes. 

“TJ guess all sportsmen have their super- 
stitions,” Puyster concluded. “And when 
Red, here, sets out to demolish one, he 
does it thoroughly, I must say. Why, that 
ted-headed rascal bought every drop of 
sarsaparilla in Catasket!” 

The crowd had been chuckling during 
Puyster’s speech, and now there was a 
veritable gale of hilarity. Puyster silenced 
it by getting to his feet. 

“A toast for you!” he shouted, and as 
the guests arose with their punch glasses 
held high the visiting star proposed: 

“To the day when the Catasket Club 
boasts a champion—~and may he always 
be the sportsman and tennis player he was 
to-day, and never run out of lucky shoes! 
Red Atwell!” 

Was Red happy? Almost as happy as 
his father. Nobody else could be quite so 
happy as that. 
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Keep Riding on Air 


By Walter Kellogg Towers 


HE cost of tires is one of the largest 
costs in motoring. Blowouts and 
punctures are the most frequent of 


accidents and a major source of motoring | | 


annoyance. Tires are like every other 
portion of the motor car—the better they 
are treated the longer they will last and 
the less trouble they will give. 

Just as motor car manufacturers esti- 


r 


L 


Too iow pressure 
caused this. 


mate that proper use and 
lubrication would double 
the life of the car, so tire 
manufacturers say that 
proper use and inflation 
would double the mileage 
delivered by the average 
tire. It is easier to run the 
car as long as the rims 
stay off the pavement than 
to put air in the tires every week, or of- 
tener, to keep them at the proper pres- 
sure, It is easier to guess at the pressure 
in a tire by looking at it than to test it 
with a tire gauge. But big dividends in 
longer mileage and more trips without 
blowouts or punctures are secured by 
making sure that the pressure in each tire 
is just right. 

Enough air pressure must be carried in 
the tire to support the weight of car and 
ngers. If the weight is thrown on 
ide walls of the tires, they will soon 
break down. Consider the fact that a tire 
that travels 15,000 miles revolves 10,000,- 
000 times which means that each point on 
the tire flattens out that number of times 
it passes under the wheel and takes the 
ht of the car. If the tire is too soft, 

yalls will be bent too severely 
and will crack, break and blow out long 
before they have traveled the distance 
good care would haye given them. 


Pressure Is Important 


IGH pressure tires should carry twenty 

pounds of air per inch of SS sec- 
tion. Thus a 3-inch tire should have 60 
pounds, a 3%4-inch tire 70 pounds, a 4- 
inch tire 80 pounds, ete. Lower pressures 
than those stated are usually used and 
will give greater riding comfort but at the 
expense of tire mileage. Carrying lower 
pressure in tires also lessens the speed, re- 
quires extra power and tends to make 
steering harder. 

With the new type “balloon” tires built 
to carry low pressures and so give maxi- 
mum riding comfort, it is even more im- 
portant to watch the pressure carefully. 
The reasons that the right pressure must 
be maintained are exactly the same for 
low pressure as for high pressure tires, but 
low pressure tires are much more sensi- 
tive to smaller changes of pressure. While 
five pounds more or less makes compara- 
tively little difference with high pressure 


A bruise break. 


Low pressure and a rut—result, 
a bruise break. 


tires, a difference of five 
pounds is very important 
with low pressure tires. To 
get long wear and correct 
results, pressures 
loon tires must be kept 
just right and you must 
use the low pressure air 


pounds. Follow exactly the 
pressures recommended by 
car and tire manufacturers 
for your car and your tires. 

Three things happen when tires are run 
under-inflated. First, the tread wears out 
too fast. Second, the side walls break down 
because they are bent down too far too 
often. Third, when you drive over a severe 
bump, or rail, or hit a sharp curb, lack of 
sufficient pressure results in an injury 
called a bruise break. The air pressure is 
not sufficient to prevent the tire’s being so 
badly pinched that it is broken and an 
early blowout results. 


Watch Out for Cuts 


XAMINE your tires from time to 

time. If they are wearing unevenly, 
a wheel is probably running out of true 
and will quickly ruin the tire unless 
straightened. Cuts in the tread enable 
sand and gravel to work into the tire, 
separate the tread from the body of the 
tire, and cause sand blisters and eventu- 
ally blowouts. Clean out these cuts and 
fill them with cement or have them vul- 
eanized. 

Oil and grease ruin tires. Do not allow 
your tires to stand in oil or grease and if 
oil does get on your tires, wipe it off. Slow 
down for bumps in the road, as hitting 
tracks or other obstruction hard may 
ca 
weaken the tire and cause trouble later. 

Do not put brakes on suddenly if you 
ean avoid it. Locking wheels and sliding 
tires grinds off the tread. One quick stop 
may take more out of your tires than 
thousands of miles of careful driving. 
Rounding corners at high speeds throws a 
terrific strain on the tires. Driving in car 

2 auses great damage to tires. 

Tire makers, like car makers, are build- 
ing more service into their product to-day 
than ever before. But nothing can with- 
stand continued abuse. Keep right pres- 
sure in your tires, particularly balloon, 
drive with reasonable care; and you will 
get long mileage with few blowouts and 

punctures. 


Mr. Towers’ next article 
will deal with brakes. 


These drawings show a bruise break, a properly inflated balloon tire, a high 
pressure tire with too low pressure and a balloon tire with too low pressure. 


Note the cracking side walls in the last two. 


ce an instant blowout, and is sure to | 


in bal- } 


gauges that measure exact- | 
ly to the individual | 


one glo 
suits him. 


WALTER JOHNSON is 
considered by many to be 
the greatest pitcher of all 
time. In 1924, his eight- 
eenth year with the Wash- 
ington team, he led the 
pitchers of his league, and 
it was-largely due to his 
superior pitching that his 
team won the American 
League Pennant and the 
World’s Championship. 


as A 


ALTHOUGH a veteran, Johnson still 
has speed to burn. Ask “Muddy” 
Ruel, the Senators’ mainstay behind the 
bat. He handles Walter's delivery with 
a D&M No. 710 Catcher's Mitt. 

That Washington team is a real cham- 
pion outfit. Every player is a star in his 
‘position. There’s Joe Judge, on first, 
who takes them from all angles with his 
D&M No. 652 Baseman’s Mitt. Bucky 
Harris ds second with a D&M No. 
GS56P Glove. At short, Roger Peckin- 
paugh gobbles up those sizzling hot 


Go to your D&M dealer and look over his 
D&M base ball stock. BALLS, BATS, MASKS, 
PROTECTORS, UNIFORMS, SHOES.-You'll play 
a better game with D&M Goods. 


PLYMOUTH, N. H. 


U.S.A, 


love th 
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grounders with a D&M No. G99 Glove 
and Bluege smothers those drives down 
the third-base line with a D@M No. G97. 
Out in left-field “Goose” Goslin specializes 
in turning three-base hits into put-outs 
with his D&M No.G56PGlove. McNeely 
in center field picks ‘em out of the air with 
a D&M No. G88 and Sam Rice in right 
field does his stuff with a D@M No. G56B 
Glove. It’s just the same throughout the 
American and National Leagues. Nine 
out of every ten of the Major League 
players use D&M Gloves or Mitts. 


The Gloves and Mitts that your D&M dealer sells are the same 
kind that we make for the big league stars, and they 
cost no more than the less popular brands, 


Get our 1925 Spring Catalog and. Base Ball 
Rule Book, also our illustrated folders, “How 
to Pitch” and “How to Play the Infield.” 
THEY'RE FREE. 


if 
Steet YNARD CO- 1 
: THE D Mest & f 
If there isno D&Mdealer 1 ae te Lg ur ne Sprint ' 
handy — mail the coupon. ig without > a Tow to Pitch™ ond 
DO IT NOW! 
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hrills for July 


Corking summer stories you'll not want to miss in the July num- 
ber. Yarns to make you laugh and tingle --- baseball, the sea, 
Independence Day, detectives, college, animals and the air mail. 


ES 


DORSET’S TWISTER 
By William Heyliger 
Baseball and intriguing mystery at Dorset 
Academy—that is what you'll find in. this 
new serial. Two boys ‘you'll like, and a lot 
of thrills and surprises. (See Page 61, this 
issue). 


JIBBY JONES AND THE ROUND-UP 
By Ellis Parker Butler 
Chuckles from start to finish in this newest 
Jibby story. It opens with Jibby in a peck of 
trouble, and the laughs come from his at- 
tempts to get out of it. 


THE THING IN THE HOLD 
By Arthur Mason 
Weary, fear-bitten men were sweating at the 
pumps—still the water rose in the hold! 
Mystery in this sea yarn, and gripping terror 
in the experiences of the bookish son of the 
skipper. 


4000 MILES OF “WHAT NEXT?” 
By Gurney Williams, Jr. 
Six boys started across the continent in the 
oldest automobile in the world—this is their 
true story of the ridiculous troubles they had. 
(See Page 28, this issue). 


ARNLEY OF THE AIR MAIL 
By Thomson Burtis 
Remember Mr. Burtis’ vivid airplane stories 
about Russ Farrell? Young Arnley, air mail 
flyer, is another aviator whose adventures 
you'll enjoy. (See Page 6, this issue). 


H. RATEL, AFRICAN HUNTER 
By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 
Ever see an American badger? The honey- 
ratel is his African cousin. Mr. Scoville’s tale 
is amusing and full of tingling moments— 
one is a fight with a cobra, 


FIRST IN PEACE 
By Charles Tenney Jackson 
Fourth of July came but once a year in Sta- 
leyville, and Staleyville didn’t take advan- 
tage of it. Plenty of laughs in this story of 
how two boys started the local fireworks. 


SILVER PIGEONS 


By John A. Moroso 
Nobody but super-crooks would use the 
strange stunt in this detective story, and no- 
body but ‘“Bone-head” Tierney would go af- 
ter them in such an unusual manner. (See 
Page 41, this issue). 


THE SHERITON CAMPUS DAY 
By George F. Pierrot 
Campus Day at Sheriton was fun for every- 
body. But when all the knives and forks for 
the big campus luncheon disappeared, Red 
Barrett’s fun vanished. A ripping college 
yarn. 


THE RUNNER-UP’S LAST RACE 
By Henry H. Curran 
If it weren’t for Stan Gilbert's stick-to-it- 
iveness, he wouldn’t have been such a star at 
football, oratory and business. A great 
motor-boat race in this story. (See Page 35, 
this issue). 


RED EAGLE ISLAND 
By Kenneth Payson Kempton 
More salty sea adventures of young Matt 
Farnham, and more perplexing complica- 
tions. You'll like Matt better than ever, and 
want to try to solve his problems with him. 


THE CONQUEST OF COMPANY A 
By Rex Lee 
Citizens’ Military Training Camp is the 
scene of this corking story. You'll flush with 
the patriotism of it, and learn a good deal 
about preparation for peace, too. 


THE DEPARTMENTS AND FEATURES 


For the Boys to Make, Puzzles, Stamps, Fun- 
nybone Ticklers and all the rest will interest 
you as much as ever—and likely a little 
more. A fine article on camp games, too. 


The 
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The American Boy Contest 
The Job-landing Letters 


LENTY of demand for summer jobs 
this year, if the “Apply for That 
Job” Contest and the number of let- 

ters it showered on Tue American Boy 
office are a criterion! And if the letters 
had been bona fide applications instead of 
contest entries, the fellows that wrote 
most of them would have been sure to get 
the positions they were after. 

It was a real task deciding just which 
were best. Pluto, the office dog, opined 
that the chap who wanted a farm job be- 
cause he “just loved domestic animals” 
deserved first prize. But Pluto didn’t 
know that that fellow forgot to give his 
own address and spelled agriculture with 
ak! 


These are the prize winners. 


He Knows His Job 
By Roger J. Sinnott (11), N. Y. 
First Prize Letter. 


I’m writing this letter in answer to your 
advertisement for a boy to do work 
around your house in his spare time. I 
am eleven years of age and have had ex- 
perience with a furnace. If you hire me 
I shall come to your house in the morn- 
ing before school and in the afternoon 
after school to fix the furnace. In case 
of a snowstorm I will be at your house 
before school to shovel the walks. As for 
washing windows—I was once helping a 
man wash windows and after finishing he 
gave me a job working for him. I have 
weeded flower beds, planted flowers, 
mowed lawn, cleaned rugs, painted, and 
done all the odd jobs around a house that 
one could offer. 

I go to Clinton High School and get out 
at about half past three. I will go to 
your house direct from school and work 
as long as necessary and, if need be, I can 
come back after supper to finish up. 


Tells What He Can Do 
By Halley L. Hallett (14), Cal. 
Second Prize Letter. 


I wish to apply for a job helping in 
your garage after school and on Saturdays. 

I am fourteen years old, and am in first 
year in high school. I am large and strong 
for my age, and not afraid of work. 

Besides washing and polishing cars I 
can make necessary adjustments and over- 
haul carburetors of Ford cars, test bat- 
teries, and so forth Can a mechanic 
in fitting new wrist pins, ti ig up bear- 
ings, installing piston rings and grinding 
valves. I can do a thorough job of greas- 
ing and oiling any make of car, and it 
will be done RIGHT, for I follow the 
charts. 

I am also familiar with most of the 
aceessories and can apply them to cars 
in a workmanship manner; and, with a 
clean suit of “coveralls” or whit i 
form” can make a presentable apy 
in waiting upon customers in the »s 
department or renderirfg efficie 


What Your Letter 


SY QUE: letter of application may tell 
an employer more than you real- 
. As we read the letters entered in 
this contest, we found ourselves think- 
ing of the comments a big employer 
once made to us as he was studying 
letters of application he had received. 

“Huh!” he frowned. “Look at that 
blot. Shiftless!" Then, with a grin: 
“This fellow has a freakish streak— 
uses tinted notepaper for a business let- 
ter, Where's his good old white paper 
in a standard size?” Next, emphati- 
cally: “Neatest looking letter in the 
lot. Packed full of information, too.” 
He placed it in the small pile at his 
right. 

Then he slapped five discards in suc- 
cession on the big pile at his left. “Can't 
read that fellow’s writing. And here's 


service at the oil station. I like the work | 
and wish to learn more about the business. 
I believe I could make myself very use- 
ful in your shop and should like a chance 
to prove it. 

I can furnish references as to my gen- 
eral character and my trustworthiness. 


H 


A Farmer Who Has Farmed 
By David L. Benner (11), N. Y. 
Third Prize Letter. 


I would like to apply for the position 
advertised by you in the April American 
Boy for a helper on your truck farm. 

Since I have been living on a farm for | 
the last’ four years, I know what farm 
work is like. I have handled most of the 
regular farm implements and most garden 
tools and I can run a Ford car. 
not bother me to work in the sun. 

I know how to handle horses. Last 
summer I cut and raked all of the hay on 
our place by myself, helped Father with 
the other harvesting and did some fall 
plowing. We have a hotbed on our farm 
and raise early vegetables and I have 
taken care of a vegetable garden of my 
own. I will be twelve years old this sum- 
mer and am large for my age. 

If you would like to write to someone 


about me I can refer you to Mr. C. L. | 


Kulp, the principal of our school at 
Ithaca, N. Y., and Mr. C. Legters, 319 8. 
Geneva St., Ithaca, N. Y., who is my Sun- 
day school teacher. 

Since school closes the last of June, I 
could start work the first of July. 


“Polite and Dependable” 
By Donald 8. Allen (13), Mass, 
Special Prize Letter. 


I saw your advertisement for a boy to 
deliver papers and I am sure I can please 
you. I began to sell papers when I was 
only eight years old and have never 
missed a day for five years. During that 
time I have worked hard to earn the 
reputation I now have for being polite 
and dependable. 

I have had a thorough drill in sales- 
manship. I have learned first to study my 
papers to see what features will be of in- 
terest and then to watch for the right mo- 
ment to approach the customer. I'll try 
very hard to be the live wire with a grin. 


He Wants a Chance ; 


By Dana §S. Crall (12), Ga. 
Special Prize Letter. 


If you have not already engaged a boy 
to work on your truck farm, I want a 
chance to show you what I can do. 

I am twelve years of age, large and 
strong for my age, as I live in the suburbs 
and am accustomed to a lot of exercise. I 

(Continued on page 54) 


Tells an Employer 


an easy going chap who has misspelled 
two words. This one doesn’t tell much 
about what he’s done and doesn’t give 
references—guess he doesn’t use his 
head much. Three grammatical blun- 
ders in this next—writer's either care- 
less or ignorant. And this last one 
says, “Please let me hear from you at 
your early convenience—starts right 
in telling his employer to get a move 
on!” 

He read another letter twice; then 
dropped it approvingly on the small 
pile of possibilities. “Now’ that letter 
has personality. It’s friendly and human 
and original, without being cocky or 
over clever. I believe th: man who 
wrote it could handle the job.” 

Every employer sizes you up from 
your letter. 


It does | 
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Fellows! Here's the Tickle 
Real Fishermen Use 


You boys who are he-fishermen want tackle which 
will catch fish. Let us tell you something about the 
“Bristol” family. 

Some people think every steel fishing rod is a “Bris- 
tol”"— that’s how famous Bristol Steel Fishing Rods 
are. Of course, this is wrong, but there's no question 
that the “Bristol” has showed its heels to every other 
rod. It catches fish. 

Then there are the other brothers—Kingfisher Silk 
Fishing Lines, Meek Reels and Blue Grass Reels. All 
we can say is, they are there with both feet. Ask any 
fisherman. 


BLUE 
Simplex 
asily taken 
rt. Capacity 85 

No. 5 King- 
Trice 


Bristol, Meck and Kingfisher 
catalogs sent free upon request. 
THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


486 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Agents: 
THE PHIL. B. BEKEART CO. 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif 


J 


Rods 


. KINGFISHER Lit- 
tle Jap Line — 
speedy line. No 
waterproofing. For 
bait casting. Color; 
Mixture of black 
and white. Price 


ag 2 


@ (J 
Steel Fishi 


25 BRISTOL 
Casting 


Bait 

Rod—agate top, 

1 ! aes ce ee Lengths 

Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines Gi rt. Weight aon Price 
; (cork handle) $7.00, 


ea 


soe You Can’t Help Liking 
the Bristol Steel Golf Shaft 


TEP up to the first tee with a Bristol Steel Shafted Driver. 
Boy, how good it feels. You just know you can line one 
straight down the old fairway. aoe 
The Bristol Steel Golf Shaft is talk of the country. You'll like 
it. Its balance is perfect —it, will not warp. You can get them 
whippy or stiff. And all are the same in quality. . 
We will send you free on request, six interesting golf booklets 
written by the well known instructor, Herbert Lagerblade. 


Steel Golf Shaft ~ 


“All Aboard—Auto-Wheel R. R.” 


Coasters Free in Big 
Prize Contest 


Open to all boys and girls un- 
der 14 years of age, whether you 
own an Auto-Wheel or not. Ten 
srand_prizes of articles from the 
Auto-Wheel line—coasters, speed- 
ers, scooters, etc. And 300 special 
prizes, Also a free subscription to 
the Auto-Wheel Spokes-man to 
every contestant. 


All you have to do is to write 
an essay on ‘‘Why Narrow Tires 
Increase Speed and are the Best 
Tires for Coaster Wagons." 


Get in this big contest. Write 
us for full details or ask at the 


locomotive. 


Auto-Wheel dealer near your 
home, You can see the wagons at 
his store. 


The Auto Scooter 


Stands alone; sturdily 
built of metal; maple 
footboard ; 
rubber tii 
bearings. Two sizes, with 
and without rear wheel 
stand, 


201 HSt., Melrose High., Mass. 
BIG.PROFIT DAILY LY ‘Songs yo0 ee, 


any 


sells $36.00. 100 Packs; 
Back 

Bieta ‘cin reg: NEEBLEBOOK SPECIALTY CO. 

PLAY A’ IE 

Build table simply, for 

one can do it. Send $1 for HOME BUILT Drawings 

and Specifications. Further details on eaaeett Write 


costs $2.75, sells $15.00. 

661 Broadway, ‘New York 

BILLIARD e cost of pavers. is. Any- 
E. 8. ROSK, Box 18%, Towa City, low 


Wow Iii 


Line up the boys. 
Give the fellows at 
each end the handles 
of the Thriller. Turn 
the crank. WOW!!! Won't they jump. Dvesn’t 
hurt--can’t harm; bat how it dors shoot the old 
eloctrie juice through *em, How they holler and 
dance, and laugh and prapce, BOY, you surely 
want one. Fuur in. tall. Permanent chrome steel 

mognet-wears indefinitely, furniuhes electricity 
it no Cost. A wogder, complete, in attractive box. 
SEND NO MONEY. Pay Postman. $2.00 and few 
Pennies foes, we pay postage. 


KNAPP ELECTRIC CORP. 
Dept, 21. Port Chester, N, Y. 


Send for the big Knapp 
Catalogue, describing 


FREE and illustrating in color 
half a hundred wonder- FREE 


ful electric toys and ma- 
chine models, Just out. 


One boy can be conductor . 
You can be the engineer, and your Auto-Wheel the 


Here is a fine game to play. Pick out a good stretch 
of sidewalk with cross walks running into it. 
cross walk is a wagon road or another railroad track. 
You must have a watchman or a gate at each one. 
(You can easily make crossing gates or signs like 
those in the picture.) 


Each 


. another a watchman. 


You and your friends will have lots of fun playing 
train with an Auto-Wheel. 
one yet, show him this advertisement and tell him all 
the fun you are missing. 


Auto Wheel 


Coasters, Speeders, Carts, Scooters, Pedal Cars 


If Dad hasn’t given you 


are built to stand good hard play day after day. Be sure the name 
“Auto-Wheel” is printed on the sides of the wagon you buy. 


Write for catalog illustrating all models of the Auto-Wheel line. 
Also ask about our big prize contest. 


AUTO-WHEEL COASTER COMPANY, INC. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


“pale GUINEA PIGS 


We buy all you rs ee e- Big 


are eaaee 
CAVIES DISTRIBUTING GO. 41 ‘$1UpGrand Ave, Kansas 


Make Money Quickly 

raising guinea pigs. squabs, etc., at home 

in spare time. Highest prices paid to 

feos ee aranteed. No experi- 

‘ree illustrated booklet. 

Mutual Food Products Co... Dept.T. 1457 Broadway, New York 


Here’s Your Pal 


Boys, you ought to have a 
Collie—the_ best 

earth. Ask Dad or 

~—and write us for “pales 

sheet on Collies of all 

colors. 

JEFFERSON-WaiTs CoLurEs 


apogee Par- 
ow to raise raise FREE. 
City, Mes 


KENNELS 
WavsEor, OBTO 


Shomont White Collies s Love sonceet 


ies one aes ae 


Intelligent, handsome, glo- 
rious in their health and 
majesty. 

Shang neett ne Fennels 


Strongheart 
Police 
Dogs 


If You Want a Dog Different from 
Ordinary Dogs, Buy an 


OORANG AIREDALE 


ESPECIALLY DEVELOPED for the all-round 
purposes of home-guard, automobile-companion, 
child’s playmate, woman's protector and man’s pal; 
a natural watch-dog that never bites at the wrong 
time; kind, gentle and obedient until aroused, but 
will then fight anything from burglar to mountain 
lion; a hunter, killer and retriever of wild game 
equal to hound, bird-dog and spaniel combined; on 
farm and ranch drives cattle, hoiscs and sheep like 
a shepherd in addition to acting as fire-alarm and 
police against thieves and marauders. Shipments 
made to all parts of America with. a guarantee of 
satisfaction and safe delivery. Choice selection 
two months old male puppies twenty-five dollars 
each, second selection twenty dollars each. Order 
from this ad or send ten cents to cover postage on 
descriptive catalogue. 


OORANG KENNELS 


Box 25 LA RUE, OHIO 


(Continued from page 53) 
do the milking and tending to the stock at 
home and help about the garden work; 
so I know something of the work required. 

Like all healthy boys, I am a hearty 
eater and a good sleeper, but I know how 
to rise early to get at my work. 

Am not a quitter in anything I under- 
take, and I will certainly work like fury 
to get time for fishing and swimming, my 
favorite sports! 

Am in the seventh grade in school, and 
stand well in my classes. Am a member 
of the Methodist Church and gladly refer 
you to my pastor, Mr. Duval of Smyrna, 
Ga., or to Mr. F. L. McMillan, same ad- 
dress, for whom I have worked at various 
times. 

I hope to have a chance to show you 
that I can make good. 

P. 8. I don’t smoke cigarettes or use to- 
bacco in any form. 


Four Years’ Experience 
By Lawrence Mayer (17), Mich. 
Special Prize Letter. 


I am capable and dependable and can 
carry that route for you in a manner that 
will be profitable to both of us. 

I have had several years’ experience in 
carrying newspaper routes. I refer you 
to Mr. S. R. Banyon and Miss Gaynelle 
Daugherty of the News-Palladium where 
I have carried an afternoon route for near- 
ly four years. I also refer you to Mr. F. 
Underwood of the Benton Harbor News 
Company for whom I have carried a 
morning route for nearly one year. 

I am seventeen years of age, and gradu- 
ated from the Benton Harbor High School 
last June. I am now taking a stenographic 
course at the high school. 

I think I can be depended upon to give 
your customers the courteous treatment 
that they demand and I should like to 
have the opportunity to prove to your sat- 
isfaction the statements that I have made, 


An Auto Mechanic 
By Herman Ploetz (16), N. Y. 
Special Prize Letter. 


I noticed your advertisement in the 
April issue of THe American Boy for a 
boy to help in a garage, and would like to 
apply for the position. 

I am sixteen years old and in good 
health. I have reached the second year 
in my high school work. My father owns 
a garage and I have always been in or 
around cars while not at school. During 
the summer vacation I help the mechanics 
in the garage or I take my father’s posi- 


. THE AMERICAN Boy 


tion in selling auto accessories, oil, and 
gasoline. I understand and have used the 
“Ask ’em to buy” system of selling. auto 
accessories. I also realize that real service 
is a large factor in keeping the good will 
of the customers. 

I can do certain jobs on well-known 
cars. For instance, I can grind valves and 
clean carbon on a Ford, or do jobs similar 
to this. I can change almost any type of 
tire and understand the construction and 
causes of trouble in pneumatic tires. This 
enables me to convince a dissatisfied cus- 
tomer that in many cases it is not the 
fault of the tire that it does not give 
satisfaction but of the owner in not keep- 
ing the air pressure up to the proper level 
or in driving over obstructions in the road 
or scraping the side wall against the curb: 
I also can vulcanize tubes and repair 
breaks in the fabric of the tires. 

In short I think I am qualified for the 
position as I am thoroughly acquainted 
with all the phases of the work. I will be 
glad to call at any time convenient to you. 


HONORABLE MENTIONS go to Wil- 
liam P. Hart (16), Cal.; Leonard Wascher 
(14), Ore.; Robert R. James (14),. IIL; 
Robert W. Baker (17), Pa.; Robert Me- 
Bride (12), Fla.; Thomas W. Childs (16), 
Ore.; Sterling N. Olson (13), Ia.; Richard 
W. Douglass (14), Mass. 


A Picture That Tells a Story 


The Next Contest 


VER see a photograph that was a whole 

story by itself? One that told.a tale 
from beginning to end? A picture of a 
thrilling moment in a game, or a group of 
boys hovering around a smoky camp-fire, 
fcr instance? 

It’s that kind of photo we want for the 
Photo Contest—a picture that tells a story. 
The prize-winning photos—those with the 
most story in them—will be published in 
the August AMERICAN BOY. 

So get out your cameras and your films, 
and set the shutters to clicking. Then send 
in your “picture that tells a story.” First 
Prize will be $10 in cash; Second will be 
$5; Third $3 and Special Prizes $1 each. 


The Rules 


All entries must reach the Photo Editor, 
THE AMERICAN BOY, 550 Lafayette 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich., on or before June 15. 

Name, age and address must be clearly 
written on the back of each photo. 

Prints should be black and white, dis- 
tinct, and made on glazed paper if possible. 

All readers of THE AMERICAN BOY 
who are under 21 years of age are eligible 
for the contest. Each entry must be’photo- 
graphed by the person who enters it. 


Questers of the Desert 


(Continued from page 17) 


pinole, melons and cups of coffee. We ate 
heartily. Had no more than finished, 
when a boy came running in and spoke 
to the chief, who turned and spoke to 
White Eagle. 

“He says,” the latter interpreted, “that 
a multitude of white soldiers are coming 
from the west, a long line of wagons and 
horses upon the road.” 

“Good! Good! I will talk with them! 
I will ask if they know anything of my 
father,” I cried, springing up and starting 
for the door. 

White Eagle told the chief what I had 
said, and he motioned me to stop, and 
said: “Decide what you want to do be- 
fore you go out of this house. If you 
want to return to your white skins, then 
go out and meet the soldiers. If you want 
to remain with these, your Indian people, 
who have adopted you, then never let the 
soldiers see your face.” 

“T shall live with these, my people now. 
The soldiers cannot take me from them,” 
I answered, 

“They can and they will, if they see 
you. We once had a white boy. His 
father, his one relative, died here. Well, 
though he Lit and scratched and fought 
the soldiers, and we offered them much 
money and raany horses, they took him.” 

“Hide me. then! Quick! Hide me be- 


fore it is too late,” I cried. And at that 
instant saw some officers dismounting 
close outside. Wild-eyed, my heart pound- 
ing as though it would suffocate me, I 
looked about the room; there was abso- 
lutely no place in it for me to conceal 
myself! » 


Chapter X 


ORN WOMAN and Red Sun Flower 
C were sitting upon the hard, smooth- 

packed clay floor, their backs against 
the east wall of the room. I raised my 
blanket and wrapped it around my head 
and shoulders, squeezed in behind them, 
erying, “Quick! Cover the rest of me with 
your blankets!” 

They did that, and none too soon. I 
heard a rap, rap, rap upon the casing of 
the open doorway; a deep-voiced man 
speaking Spanish. The chief answered him, 
and with heavy tread and clanking and 
rattling of swords and spurs, the officers 
came in, the deep-voiced one continuing 
his conversation with the chief. And pres- 
ently he said to the others: “It is all right. 
He says that he will sell us com and 
melons, and have his neighbors bring in 
all the pinole they can spare. Go out, 
Lieutenant, and order the command to 
camp right here in front of this house and 
along the line of the chief’s fence.” 
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The officer clanked out of the room. 
The commander continued conversation 
with the chief; then exclaimed in English: 
“By George! Captain, he says that yester- 
day, up the river from here, he and his 
warriors surprised a band of sixty-two 
Apaches and killed them all.” 

“Don’t believe it! Liars all of them, 
these Indians,” the other replied, in a high 
squeaky voice, and instantly I hated that 
man. I wanted so intensely to spring up 
and say to him: “Liar yourself! I was 
there and hada part in the killings,” that 
I actually trembled. But the commander's 
answer to that soothed me. He said: 

“T am glad, Mac, that I haven't your 
doubting, pessimistic disposition. I be- 
lieve the chief. They are a brave people, 
these Pimas. Their long occupancy of 
Gila River country, m defiance of the 
Apache and Navajo hordes, is sufficient 
proof of that. Well, let’s go; it is rather 
close in here.” 

They went, and all but stified in my 
head covering, I flung it off and crawled 
out from behind the women. I was drip- 
ping with perspiration. 

“Be watchful! They may come in 
again,” Corn Woman said to me. 

“I will make him so that he will not 
have to hide,” Good Duck told her, and 
had me sit before him. From his pouch 
of sacred things, he took certain little 
sacks of paint and painted my face, ears 
and neck and hands and wrists and upper 
breast with the most sacred paint of all, 
red earth from the Painted Desert; and 
then across my face from ear to ear, 
painted a broad black stripe. My hair, 
naturally coal black and very long, hang- 
ing well below my shoulders, was Indiany 
enough. Laughing, the chief handed me a 
small mirror. I glanced at the reflection 
of my face, got up confidently and strolled 
outside and watched the soldiers make 
camp, hovering about and listening to 
their chatter. Somehow, it seemed good 
to hear English spoken. 

“But do I want to continue hearing it? 
Do I want to return to civilized life?” I 
asked myself. And my reply was: 
“Never! Never! Now and so long as I 
live, I am a Hopitu!” 


N the next morning, the soldiers broke 

camp and went upon their way—I knew 
not whither and did not care—and I 
cleansed myself of Good Duck's paint. 
Our good chief called upon four of the 
old men of his tribe, sacred men, priests 
of the Pima religion, to talk with Good 
Duck about his quest of the entrance to 
Under World, and they said at once, the 
chief and White Eagle interpreting, that 
we should all go out to the Great House 
and talk there, 

They led us south across the mesquite 
and cacti grown valley and past a cen- 
turies-old canal, that across a ravine and 
for a distance of several hundred yards, 
had flowed on top of a broad fill of earth, 
all of twenty feet high; a fine example of 
engineering skill and tireless industry of 
the prehistoric inhabitants of the valley. 
We topped a gentle rise and lo! a mile 
ahead, in a broad desert sloping to the 
south loomed a roofless house of huge 
proportions, surrounded with the ruins of 
smaller houses, the whole inclosed by the 
remains of what had once been a high 
and massive defensive wall. 

We stood before the great building. Its 
walls of clay and rubble stone or rather, a 
native cement, were four feet thick, and 
had been built up layer upon layer, each 
confined in forms of ocatilla cactus until 
it dried and set. Reverently we went in- 
side the building and found that its inner 
walls, of the color of mahogany, were 
smooth as glass and highly polished ex- 
cept in places where the rains had dripped 
upon them. I learned later that the build- 
ing had been a deserted ruin, a striking 
proof of the industry and skillful archi- 
tecture of a vanished people, when Coro- 
nado passed it in 1540 upon his way to the 
cliff villages of the Hopitu. 

Good Duck explained to the four wise 
Pima priests the motive of our long and 
dangerous journey down into this Red 
Earth, tree cacti country and then asked 
them if they could direct us to the en- 
trance to Under World. The four talked 
together for some time and then the eld- 
est of them replied: ' 

the 


“Not here, my friends, but in 


South, far, far in the South, 
where there the sacred Under World, from 
which our fathers came, to which, each in 
his time, we all shall go.” 

“Say you so! Then south must we go 
and searching, find it,” said Good Duck. 

“No, that you cannot do. This world- 
home of our fathers is farther south than 
your old legs can carry you, and the way 
to it is across wide and all but waterless 
deserts. Our far back fathers knew the 
trail from one to another of the three or 
four desert springs and water filled de- 
pressions in the rocks, but none of us of 
to-day know it. There isn’t one of us, not 
even the most strong and brave, would 
even think of attempting that long jour- 
ney.” 

“But I started out to find it, that sacred 
place; ‘so I must find it. My visions have 
been good. I have even seen our cliff 
village Oraibi, proof that we shall safely 
return to it. The gods have been con- 
stantly good to us; they have saved us 
time and time again from our terrible 
Apache enemies.” 

“But you have had no vision of that 
you seek, the entrance to Under World; 
of that I am sure,” said the other de- 
cidedly. 

“No, I haven't,” Good Duck admitted. 

“Nor ever will. Think about it, my 
friend; were the entrance to that sacred 
place known to us, would we not all flock 
to it, deserting our homes and our plant- 
ings and beg the gods to let us enter and 
remain in that perfect land? Of course 
we would.” 

“But I do not seek it for that purpose; 
I want only to lay my prayer sticks at the 
edge of it and ask the gods to continue to 
aid us Hopitu, to give us abundant rains 
for our plantings; preserve us from our 
enemies, and give us all, men, women and 
children, long life and happiness.” 

“My friend, your intentions are good. 
And doubt not that the gods knew them 
from the time you started out. Be sure 
that they are pleased; you have proof of 
that in the vision they gave you of your 
far-off village, thus assuring you that you 
and those with you should return to it. 
And again, doubt not that you will be 
recompensed for the terrible hardships 
and dangers to which you have exposed 
yourself and your friends. With plentiful 
rains for your planted fields; with good 
health and happy lives, and with power to 
repel the attacks of your enemies, the 
gods will repay you and your people for 
your well-meant attempt to lay your 
prayer sticks before their sacred home.” 

Poor old Good Duck! He heard that 
with bowed head and listless, drooping 
hands; tears streamed down his wrinkled 
cheeks, and he replied, so low voiced that 
we could barely hear him: “It is all as 
you say, oh, wise one! The truth of it is 
evident! But it is hard, hard for me to 
give up my quest of that sacred place. I 
wanted so much! so much! to find it, and 
there make offerings of my prayer ar- 
rows!” 

White Eagle put an arm upon the old 
man’s shoulder, petted him and said: “Be 
not poor-hearted, brother Snake priest! It 
is as our Pima friend says: Although you 
are not, in this life, to see the entrance to 
Under World, your attempt to find it and 
lay before it your prayer arrows, has sure- 
ly pleased the gods. Doubt not that you 
can make your prayers right here, in this 
one time home of our fathers,-and they 
will be answered as fully as though you 
had made them in the sacred place that 
you sought.” 

Good Duck made no reply to that, for 
a long time, but we patiently awaited his 
answer. At Jast he merely said: “I feel 
that I can talk no more to-day. Let us 
return to the home of our good chief 
friend.” 

They all went, and Kohena and I, hot 
though the day was, roamed about among 
the small ruins around the Great, House 
and beyond its crumbled defensive walls. 


N our wanderings we came upon an an- 

cient shrine in a close set grove of 
mesquite. We turned then and went to 
he ch house to tell Good Duck of our 
ind. 

Good Duck had recovered from his ter- 
rible depression of the morning. He 
greeted us cheerfully and said to me: 
“Well, Quehwu, those wise Pima priests 


is some-: 


‘IVORY 


5 
SOAP 


> CALE PARE 


LESSON NO. 4 


By MARGARET J. POSTGATE 


The Lion 


The Lion is a kingly beast 
He likes a Hindoo for a feast. 
Vacuet Lrnpsay. 


From his pleasant smile you may guess 
that this fellow has either just attended 
a Hindoo banquet or very lately re- 
ceived an invitation to one. 


To make him, start by drawing the out- 
line of his back and front on your cake 
of Ivory Soap (the laundry size is best 
to work with). And then cut away the 
soap to the dotted lines on the drawing. 
Then draw the ends, following the pic- 
tures. Be careful: not to cut too much 
soap away at first. 


When this is done, proceed slowly with 
the wooden or wire tool, cutting and 
shaving a little at a time and continually 
turning your model and comparing it 
with the drawings. Notice that the front 
legs and paws extend over most of the 
front half of the soap, and that his mane 
extends to the half division. 


At first, do not concern yourself with 
the small details like eyes or mouth. 
Try for the general shape of the animal 
and then draw the markings of the eyes, 
nose, mouth and lines of the mane with 
the point of your wooden tool. 
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TOOLS 

A. 1 pen-knife or paring knife. 

B. 1 orange stick with one pointed end 
and one blade-shaped end (wood- 
en tool). 

C. 1 orange stick with hair pin tied to 
one end and filed sharp (wire 
tool). 


Caution—Be sure that your wire tool is 


firm. It will not do good work unless 


it is. 


IMPORTANT—Save carefully all your 
chips and shavings for your mother. She 
can use them in the kitchen, or to launder 
her finest things. And any lion that is 
not quite so handsome as you might 
have wished, will be fine to wash your 
face and hands with! He will swim too, 
for you remember—“Jvory Floats!” For 
your daily bath, use Ivory Soap.. It’s 
white and lathery and clean-smelling and 
very pleasant. When you go tramping 
or camping, always take a cake of Ivory 
with you. You know why! 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


$B Beiter & Gamble co, LV ORY 5:0 A P. 


9944400% Pure 


It Floats 


IWantYOU 


MEN—BOYS 1: 


700 to 0 $3000 ‘a YEAR 


Many . s. ake Jobs obtain- 
By able. Steady work. Experience un- 
ZA necessary. Common education suffi- 
cient. Write today sure for free 
list of positions and free sample cosching. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. D186, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Torre." Goickty Toarned b 2 
H yous ome and den wi with splendid art. © 


Make big p Drofits trom SS 
B 2 
astra Tel deligh 
RoW School ot riders ere. Omaha, Neb; 


 Cornetists --Saxophonists 
PLAY RIGHT and PLAY EASY 

Get Free Pointers. Name Instrument 
Virtuoso Music School 

Dept. L Buffalo, N. ¥. 


MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME. 


money at home in your spare 
time making show cards for us. No canvassing 
or soliciting. We show you how by our new simple 
instructograph method. We suppl th men and 
women with work at home no matter where eae 
and pay you cash for all work completed 
Full particulars and booklet free. Write tre 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM, LIMITED 
114 Adams Building Toronto, Canada 


you can earn 


PESHTIGO, WIS, 


BETTER 
BUILT ‘FASTEST 


on thewater and lowestin price 


Rowboats 
—Steady, & 
mere 


Gatslor,. models, including World Winner Detroit 
Gold Cup Races. $48 and up. 


Motor 
Boats— cae 
Greyhound 
xn 
pequoun  T otinnety ceammablaiiiiprice, $200 ws 


log Free—S: Money—Order by Mall 
“emesd Of boat in which you are interested, 
Two B16 


WRITE 10 
FACTORIES <ETTER BUILT BOATS 


THOMPSON | 


BROS. BOAT MFG. 
co 


412 Ellis Ave. 1212EIm St. 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 


IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, BE SURE TO GIVB 
YOUR FULL NAME AND COMPLETE ADDRESS, CORRECTLY 
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“Come on, fellows! 


A bicycle takes you 
to the old swimmin’ 
hole in a jiffy 


Always 
thereforthe 
fame — 
when you 
own a bi- 


cycle. 


199 


oe OUND up the bunch and let’s 
get started. We'll have a million 
dollars’ worth of fun today.” 


Every time you hop on your Iver Johnson 
Bicycle you’re on your way to fun and ad- 
venture. And that isn’t all! 

The same famous bicycle your father rode 
when he was a boy—with the same features 
that have made it world-famous for speed, 
durability, and beautiful, lasting finish. 

The Juvenile Models (drop bar) are also 
made with high carbon seamless steel tubing; 
drop-forged parts, two-piece crank set; two- 
point ball bearings, reducing friction; five 
coats of enamel, hand rubbed, and all nickel 
plating over copper. 

Colors: Ivory Black, Iver Johnson Blue, 
and Maroon; best guaranteed equipment. 


Interesting booklet FREE 


before buying a 
Itillustrates and describes the 
various Iver Johnson models for boys 
and girls, 2s well as for men and women 
—also Velocipedes for little boys and 
girls, Mail the coupon or a post card 
for a free copy. 
IVER JOHNSON’S 

ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
18 River Street Fitchburg, Mass. 

New York: 151 Chambers St. 


Chicago :108 W. Lake St_ 
San Francisco; 717 Market St. 


IVER JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
! 18River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 

| Gentlemen: Please send me by return mail, without 
: charge, your Bicycle Catalog “B.” 


When the circus 
comes to town— 
fee, that’s when 
you need a bicycle 


By-Pass Condensers do a double job. They 
filter the fluctuating “B” battery current. 
They provide a free bath for the radio fre- 
quency currents around the high internal 
resistance “B” battery. 


External connections 
for the By-Pass Con- 
denser may be made by 
connecting it from the 
minus ‘‘B’’ terminal to 
the plus ‘‘B.”’ 


The first function tends to remove dis- 
turbing noises—the second increases effi- 
ciency by reducing losses and properly 
routing the available energy. 


The tone quality of every set will be 
greater in strength—purer—smoother— 
with a By-Pass Condenser. 


Dubilier 


—<—$— << 
CONDENSER AND RADIO CORPORATION 
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are right, and-I am ashamed of myself, of 
my poor intelligence. I should have known 
that the gods never have allowed and 
never will allow us of the flesh to find the 
entrance to beautiful Under World. But 
I know that they are not angry with us 
for making the attempt; they first made 
you one of us, that you might save us 
from our enemies with your god-made 
gun, and then when at last the enemy 
trapped us, brought these good Pima peo- 
ple, not only to free us, but also to show 
us that we have made a great mistake, 
that the gods do not intend us of the 
flesh to find the sacred trail down to Un- 
der World.” 

“We*have anyhow had great adventure, 
seen the wonderful work of the far back 
fathers of the Water House clan. Just to 
see this Great House out here in the 
desert more than repays us for the hard- 
ships that we have suffered, the dangers 
that we have risked upon our long trail,” 
I replied. 

“And now, what think you we have 
found, out there south of the Great 
House? A shrine! You can lay your prayer 
arrows before it,” said Kohena. 

“Say you so! Let us go to it now! 
Lead the way!” cried the old man, and 
with White Eagle, hurried to the chief’s 
house to get his pouch containing the 
sacred arrows. 

Kohena and I went with them to the 
shrine, sat with them while they made 
their arrow prayer offerings. And when 
they had finished, we all turned back to- 
ward the river, and upon the way mounted 
a large refuse heap before a ruin of a 
four room, two story house, east of the 
Great House, and sat down upon it to 
rest. 

Softly crooning a favorite song of the 
Snake Fraternity, Good Duck took up a 
fragment of pottery and dug into the heap 
with it. Suddenly, with a sharp ery of as- 
tonishment, he thrust a hand down into 
his little excavation and held up before 
us a perfectly carved clam shell frog, its 
back and head inlaid with precisely joined 
pieces of turquoise, imbedded in asphal- 
tum as hard as the shell itself. We could 
hardly believe our eyes. For a long time 
we all stared at it, and even I, new to the 
Hopitu faith though I was, realized the 
importance of the find. As I have said, 
the frog was a water creature, and was 
prayed to, begged to carry straight to the 
gods the requests of the people for rain 
for their growing plants. And‘ of course 
the owner of this lifelike image of the 
frog would be particularly favored; his 
supplications would be heard, the rains 
would come in answer to them. 

“What a find! What a powerful helper 
Bon have found!” White Eagle said, at 
last. 

But Good Duck made no reply; for a 
long time he silently prayed, doubtless 
thanking the gods for this further evi- 
dence of their kindness to him. That 
done, he merely said to us: “They put it 
into my mind to dig there, the powerful 
ones! Lost so very, very long ago, they 
all the time let it remain there for me to 
find, to keep, to wear upon my breast 
as my ceaseless prayer to them for sum- 
mer rains and winter snows.” 

The Pimas told us that they too prayed 
to the frog, asked him to beg the gods to 
bring deep winter snows upon the moun- 
tains, so that the river and their canals 
would carry plenty of water for their 
plantings. 

In the long ago, certain priests and war- 
riors of the Pima tribe had vi 
snow mountain a little way wes' 
head of the west fork of the Gila, and an- 
other one that was far to the north. And 
when the chief described the shape of each 
mountain, Good Duck cried out that the 
one was at the head of our river (the Lit- 
tle Colorado) and the other lay south and 
west of our cliff home, Oraibi, and that 
both were homes of Rain God, and were 
visited by the Hopitu; that we there made 
prayer arrow offerings to the Powerful 
One. 

Said one of the wise old Pima men: “I 
would like to examine that white winter 
covering of the high mountain tops, feel 
of it, see just what it is.” 

“So would I, just once, before death 
takes me,” said another. 

“So you shall. I will go with you, and 
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our North friends here, and protect you 
all from attacks of our enemies,” the chief 
told them. And when the news of the 
proposed journey spread to the various 
Pima villages along the river. men came 
to the number of more than a hundred, to 
join the expedition. 

Four days later we made the start. All 
were mounted, we Hopitu upon horses 
given outright by the kindly Pimas. 

So traveling, and camping one night at 
a desert spring, on the second day we en- 
tered the canyon of a south flowing 
stream that our friends called Big River. 
Tt was the Salt River that I had heard 
Weaver mention more than once. Then 
on the following day, we came where this 
river turned from east to south and was 
joined by a lesser stream coming in from 
the north, called by the Spaniards the 
Tonto River. 

From this point on north up the beau- 
tiful Tonto valley, we made slow progress 
for three days, because we could not re- 
sist turning aside to examine the ruins of 
actually hundreds of puebla that studded 
the valley and the mountain slopes upon 
its either side. Time was when the well- 
irrigated valley must have supported a 
population of many thousands. And their 
end was, what? 

Our greatest find was at a very large 
tuin about ten miles above the mouth of 
the Tonto. Lo! At the southeast corner 
of this one-time two and three story 
pueblo, we discovered a shrine of six stone 
slabs set in the ground funnel wise. Good 
Duck stared down at it, then sprang from 
his horse and hurried to it, erying out to 
us: “Count them, the rocks of this sacred 
shrine! They are six, one for each of the 
sacred world directions! Oh, my friends! 
None but our Water House ancestors 
made this shrine!” 

We all made a noontime halt near this 
ruin, and Good Duck and White Eagle, 
Kohena and I, sitting at the edge of the 
shrine, made our prayers to the gods, and 
bade our prayer arrows, as we laid them 
in the shrine, to carry our words straight 
to the all powerful ones of the far up blue, 
and of Under World. 

Yes, I had become a convert to the 
faith of the Peaceful People, and it is not 
for you who read this, to laugh or sneer 
at this confession. Consider rather, had 
you been in my place, what effect three 
years constant and close association with 
the gentle priests of the Snake Fraternity 
would have had upon your boyish and by 
no means clear conception of the 
Christian faith. 


T last we climbed the steep rim of the 

Mogollon Range—at a point, I 
imagine, about south of the present town 
of Flagstaff—and saw looming up before 
us.the sky piercing, snow capped summit 
of our Snow Mountain. The Pimas were 
so astonished by its immense height, its 
grim rocky slopes, that they were for a 
long time speechless. Said one of the 
wise old men, at last: 

“Nearer to it than this I shall not go! 
Who am I, to climb to that far up home 
of the gods? I'am sure that they do not 
want me there, and I would not dare go 
unless at their request.” 

And as the chief explained to White 
Eagle in Spanish, many others declared 
that the summit of the great mountain 
was no place for poor common Pima men 
to climb to, and doubtless by mere pres- 
ence there offend the powerful Rain God. 
The younger men, however, intended to 
climb up to the snow, feel it, eat of it and 
if possible, bring some of it down for the 
old men. 

We traveled on then, and at sundown 
camped at the south base of the great 
mountain. Came morning, and with the 
rising sun, black swirling clouds gathered 
around the rosy peak, darkened it and 
shot down upon it blinding streaks of 
jagged lightning, and thundered mightily. 
That was enough for even the bravest of 
the Pimas; one and all, they declared that 
that was Rain God’s warning to them to 
turn about and go home. And there and 
then we parted with them, and went on 
past the east base of the mountain and 
then homeward across the desert. 

On the following night, after dark, we 
arrived at the foot of the Oraibi cliffs, 
and hobbling our horses there, wearily as- 
cended the trail up into the village. As I 
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neared Tewaquaptewa’s house, I imagined 
that I heard within one laughing whom I 
had long since given up for dead. “I am 
going crazy. The heat of the day has af- 
fected my brain,” I said to myself. And 
again heard the familiar gruff laugh, and 
with trembling hand pushed aside the 
blanket curtain of the doorway and fear- 
fully looked inside, and could hardly be- 
lieve my eyes; for there before the little 
corner fireplace sat my father and Weaver, 
idly smoking, the latter laughing again at 
something the other had said. My father 
jesting! Happily laughing too! That con- 
vinced me that I either saw their ghosts 
or was going crazy. And then they looked 
back and saw me, and with upward spring 
and rush were hugging me, patting me 
upon my back, asking where I had been, 
what I had seen, more questions in a 
minute than I could answer in an hour. 
I wouldn’t answer them, not then! 

“Tt is for me to ask where you have 
been! I long ago gave you up for dead! 
And you were alive and well, and never 
let me know it! How could you have 
been so mean to me!” I cried. 

“You can’t blame us when we tell you 
—” Weaver began. * 

“Tt was this way,” my father broke in. 
“We struck it, my boy! Struck gold, lots 
of it, in the mountains up Hassayampa 
River, and we just had to stay with it! 
We took out better than $50,000, and have 
just sold our claims for a clean $100,000! 
We're rich! You're rich! We’ve come for 
you, and to-morrow we are off for San 
Francisco. Boy, you are going to have an 
education!” And with that he hugged me 
again. : 

“Quit mussin’ him; it’s my turn!” Wea- 
ver growled, and led me to the fireplace 
and had me sit beside him. “Well, boy, 
you never could guess how we struck it. 
’Twas sure a miracle,” he said. “When we 
left you here, we went to Yuma and made 
a good grub stake endurin’ the winter, and 
then headed for here and the San Juan, 
by way of the Hassayampa. We saw good 
rich float along its bars, moseyed out into 
some likely lodkin’ mountains to prospect 
a bit. Couldn’t find anything. One of 
our pack mules slipped off a game trail we 
was followin’, and went straight down for 
a couple of hundred feet. Struck a slope 
and slid and tore the thin earth-and-brush 
coverin’ off the prettiest free millin’ gold 
proposition that ever I saw. Your father 
held it down, we staked four claims along 
the lead, and I went to ’Frisco and got 
some big men I knew to stake us tode- 
velopment money. Well, they now have 
the mine, and we have $150,000, a third 
of it your’n! There. Some luck, ain’t it?” 

Tewaquaptewa came hurrying in: “You 
are here and safe! Good Duck told me, 


down in the Snake Kiva, and I came run- 
ning!” he exclaimed, seizing me and draw- 
ing me up to his side. Then turned upon 
my father, and cried: “You deserted him! 
I made him my son! You cannot take 
him from me!” 

“What did he say?” my father asked. 
And when I told him, he said to the old 
man: “Were you in my place, if he were 
really your son, would you give him to 
another?” 

“But he doesn’t want to go with you! 
Ask him!” 

I didn’t want to interpret that; kept 
silent. But, my father insisting, I told 
what he had said, and cried, and stam- 
mered that the old man’s words were true; 
that I wanted to remain with him, and be- 
come a priest of the Snake Fraternity and 
chief of Oraibi, as he had promised I 
should be. 

Well, I pass over the long arguments 
that followed, and Tewaquaptewa’s tear- 
ful pleadings and mine. 

Came the next morning. Weaver had 
brought the horses up before the house 
and saddled them, and put the loads of 
bedding and provisions upon the pack ani- 
mals. The whole village had gathered 


there to see us off, and very sad and silent | 


they were. J 

“You have promised! Do not forget! 
You are to return to me as soon as you 
are free,” Tewaquaptewa said to me 
brokenly, tears streaming down his 
wrinkled cheeks. 

“And this I loan you. Wear it con- 
stantly, and constantly repeat your Hop- 
itu prayers,” Good Duck quavered, and 


slipped down over my head his necklace, | 
to which he had attached the turquoise 


backed frog image. 
There is no Hopitu word for.our “good- 
by,” or “au revoir.” Silently these People 


of Peace watched us depart and turn down | 


the steep trail to the desert. . And I said 
to myself that it would not be long until 
I would be back there with them. 

But that was not to be. I went to 
school, to college. And then, to save my 
father and Weaver, was obliged to take 
charge of their affairs. I became “bound 
to the wheel,” as Kim’s llama so sadly 
and often repeated was the fate of men, 
and I never could get free. 

And would that, now I am free, I could 
be young again. Would that.I could join 
that little band of patient, underpaid 
scientists who are delving in the ruins of 
Arizona and New Mexico, trying to learn 
who the prehistoric agriculturalists were 
who in multitudes once peopled its val- 
leys—and vanished, how, and when? 

To you who are young, I recommend 
that most important task. 

THE END. 


The Loser’s End 
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of telling the school just what the situa- 
tion was—and Tris was sure he’d done it 
on purpose. Tris would be a quitter and a 
coward now, he felt, to change his attitude 
and actions toward the coach without 
talking it over with him. 

So, when he was asked to speak, he ner- 
vously made a few noncommittal and 
hesitating remarks, and sat down amid 
weak applause that was worse than noth- 
ing. His determination was not weakened 
however. Delaying Tyson with a signal, 
he waited until the last student had dis- 
appeared through the door. 

“We can’t go on this way,” he said. 

Tyson was no longer flambuoyantly mil- 
itant. “I'll get after them,” he vowed. 
“Tl burn them until they squirm. I'll 
make them play ball.” 

Tris had no faith in such a system. 
“Will they ever play ball?” he demanded 
bluntly. “Can that outfit win?” 

Something in the captain’s eyes choked 
off the words of blarney. “Miracles have 
happened,” said Tyson, grimly. 

“T think it’s time to give up the hunt.” 

Tyson was startled. “The hunt for 
what?” 

“For miracles. It can’t happen this year, 
but we can do something now to make it 
possible for next season. I want to give 
Moore a chance. I want to uproot the 


infield. Give Farrand a trial at short!” 

“Do you know what this means?” Ty- 
son cried, aghast. “You won’t win another 
game.” 

“We'll win next year. You said Moore 
and Farrand would make the grade after 
they had been seasoned.” 

“You won't be captain next year.” 

Tris winced. “I've thought all that out. 
Valley Down expects me to stand for Val- 
ley Down. If I can’t win, I must try to 
make it possible for the next man. to 
come through.” 

“What about me?” Tyson demanded 
hotly. 

“Tm thinking about Valley Down. She’s 
going to have one bad year—not two. 
We've been thinking only of ourselves. 
We've got to think of the school.” 

The coach threw up his hands with a 
gesture of anger. “Have it your own way; 
but you’re not going to jam me into this. 
I’m not going out of here known as the 
man who handled a lemon team. I’m go- 
ing out now, before the slaughter starts. 
I’m going to get clear. Captain the team, 
and coach it, and do as you please. I’m 
through.” 

It was not until later, when Tris got to 
thinking it over, that he realized how 
easily Tyson had given up the fight. Of 


FANCY DIVING» 


IVING, like swimming, demands that 
the novice master certain fundamen- 
tal elements first. Briefly stated, there are 
five essentials which must be observed 
which apply to diving from the 3-foot board 
or the 10-foot board, the two standard 
heights for fancy diving. 
First—The starting position. This is a 
position of “Attention” on the lower end 
of the board, 


Second—The approach, which should be 
made in a bold, confident manner, 

Third—The take-off. This is accom- 
plished with a fairly high jurhp on to the 
end of the board and the spring made from 
both feet, combined with a shoulder lift so 
that a maximum of height may be attained. 

Fourth—Form in the air. This is the 
most important part of the dive. As the 
diver leaves the board, the back should be 
erched, the head well back and the toes 
pointed. 

Fijth—Entry into the water. In all dives, 
ahe position of the head goes a long way 
towards regulating the movement of the 
body while in the air. 

Fuller instructions for fancy diving, and 
swimming, will be found in “Science of 
Swimming” (Spalding’s Athletic Library, 
No. 106R) by Frank J. Sullivan, Swimming 
Instructor at Princeton University and 
Editor of the Intercollegiate Swimming 
Guide. 


RUNNING FRONT, SWAN OR ANGEL DIVE 

From a run the take-off is made from both feet; 
the spring should be upward rather than outward; 
simultaneously with the body lift the arms are placed 
in position at right angles to the body and held 
outstretched for an appreciable time. Upon entering 
the water, the hands must be together, body arched 
and legs held straight with toes pointed, 
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FRONT JACK-KNIFE 

The take-off is the same as in the front dive, but 
the lift is mainly from the hips. The “jack” posi- 
tion, i.e., body bent at hips, with hands touching 
the legs below the knees should be held momentarily; 
on the opening, the position for the entry is the 
same as in the front dive, 


To look and to feel right, it is also im- 
portant to have a dependable suit, Spalding 
swimming suits are perfectly cut, form-fit- 
ting and durable and retain their .shape 
under all conditions. They absorb very 
little water and dry out quickly. 


—Advertisement. 
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“It’s a Spalding”. . 
“Some Swimming Suit” 
... that’s what the 

boys all say. 

Not only in Swimming, but 
in Base Ball, Tennis, Track 
—every athletic sport— 
Spalding equipment will 
help you get the most out 
of your vacation. 


“It's a Spalding” means it’s 
right—in design, workman- 
ship and quality. 


Base Ball Gloves 
Base Ball Bats 
Tennis Rackets 
Golf Clubs 
Swimming Suits 
Base Ball Shoes 
Tennis Shoes 
Outdoor Sweaters 


Let us forward a copy of 
the Spalding catalog. No 
charge. Write today! 


Spalding’s Athletic Library 
Science of Swimming. . « 
Speed Swimming. . 
How to Bat... 
How to Pitch. 


“The Expert”—A tennis book by 
W. T. Tilden, 2d. . 02+. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
= eas a oe 


for Boys 


BUENA VISTA, COLORADO 


summer vacation for the American bo: 
unparalleled Land of Romance an 
grandeur. 


with world-famous scouts. 
tention of a carefully selected Executive 


eighteen, 
season 1925. 


ering full details at your command. 
Byrd Raikes Fuqua, Executive Offices, 
Chase, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Ae. Lodge 


DISTINCTLY DIFFERENT. A_ marvelous 


Wonderful climate, pure radioactive waters, 
unexcelled home life—adventure and Govern- 
ment research trips by motor, pack and trail, 


Your boy under the far-seeing and loving at- 


Limited number of boys, age thirteen to 
being selected as charter members, 


Beautifully illustrated frontier booklet cov- 
Apply to 


in the 
scenic 


Staff. 


Hotel 


Camp Kallamuchee 


Stresses athletics and physical deyelop' 
boys. College coaches, leagues, 
$30,000 equipment. 
tricity. Canoes, cance trips, rifle range. 
ing. Mature supervision, Physician. 
Send for booklet. 
Coach M. B. BANKS 

Dniversity of Tennessee, 


Calderwood 
Tennessee 
IN THE HEART OF THE SMOKY MTS, 


ment for 


tournaments. 
Bungalows, water plant. elec- 


Tutor- 
100 boys. 


Knoxville, Tenn, 


Permanent Summer 


Fun, fun, FUN—fshing, 

swimming. tramping—at 
Wawa, Lake of Two 
Park, in pas of Ontario Highlands. 
moral atmosphere. Plenty of good food: 
references. Reasonable terms. 
Ph. B., Bordentown, N. J., for Booklet F. 


COME TO MINNE-WAWA 


for Boys and Young Men 


Write W. L. 


Camp 


canoeing, 
lamp Minne- 
ivers. Algonquin Provincial 
‘Wholesome 


Highest 
Vise, 


;, “48 
Ht. Johns Military Meademy 
SUMMER SESSION 

A Real Outdoor Vacation in Wisconsin's “Land O'Lakes” 
. Offers an opportunity to make up back school work or 
to build up physically 
work in corre 
golf, tennis, swimming, 
fencing. Class work is optional. 
F. W. Mouso, Box 167, Detarrenp, WIsconsIn. 


Eons) 


ve gymnastics, track and field athletics, 


SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 
Cavalry Woodcraft 


“Sailor, ahoy!” Can you handle a cat- 
boat, maneuver a man-o’-war cutter or 
wigwag a message to the flagship? Come 
and learn some sailoring on the rippling 
waters of Maxinkuckee. 

Long field trips 


Naval 


Or be a cavalryman. 
with a good horse for a pal. Brisk canters 
cross country, where you learn to take a 
hurdle with a firm seat. At the Naval 
School or the Cavalry School we promise 
you a glorious summer and you'll know 
something at the end of it. 

For boys 10 to 15, the Woodcraft Camp. 
Tents pitched by the water’s edge. Indian 
legends by the council fire. Woodlore, 
water sports, baseball and track athletics 
taught by experts. 

Culver’s superb equipment and staff are 
part of the summer schools’ plan, with no 
greater expense than at the average camp. 
Resident doctors and nurses. Write for 
illustrated catalog of school which inter- 
ests you. 

The Aide to Superintendent, Culver, Indiana 

Tutoring without extra 
charge in either School. 


Olympic Camp 
For boys 8 to 17 years 
\ Located near Harbor Beach, Mich., 
a Lake Huron, Fred 8. Sefton’ 
and W. A, Moore, ‘Direc 
7 All sports fnchidiag golf. 
Moderate rate. 
For booklet address 
University of Akron, Akron, 


Camp Director, Ohio 


CAMP OTTER 
in the ‘‘Highlands of Ontario” 
For boys, 10-16 yrs. - 


15th Season 
ALL THE SPORTS AND REAL CAMPING 
Write for Circular 


c. Vv. P. YOUNG Ithaca, N. Y. 


Camp Idlewild Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. 


Golf instruction, sailing and crew in addition to other 
“usual camp activities. Noextras-even for Mt. Washing- 


ton trip, Illustrated booklet. 
L. D. ROYS, 10 Bowdoin Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Camp Fairwood = (Secnth Season) 


For Boys 8 to 18 years. On Torch Lake near Charlevoix, 

Mich. All forms of outdoor recreation including rid- 

ing carefully supervised. Group activities by age. Un- 

surpassed table. Resident physician. Address 

Capt, Eder, c/ 0 Ohio Military Institute, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Where a boy learns to 


CAMP LENAPE jo iitnre bra clost 


lake in highest Poconos. All sports. Woodcraft taught 
by Indian. _ Horseback. riding taught by cowboy, 
Swimming. Councilors all college graduates. 
track, overnight hikes, aquaplaning. Catalog. 

D. 8. KEISER, 4809 Kingsessing Ave., Phila., Pa. 


Chenango-On-Otsego Foersitt"GieNo Tuake 

60 boys, 6 to 16 yre, A health-building camp smong the 

Mts. Bxpert Leadership. Intelligent Supervision, All 

sports. Riding. Woodcraft. Campcraft. Nature Lore. 

Manual training. Moderate rates. 12th season. Booklet 
N. Y,, Brooklyn, 251 Maple St., A. LOVELAND 


CAMP WEKUSHTO 


ics, Educational. Tutors for ¢; 
rvision. Beautiful Walkil 3 3 
Season 10 weeks $150. Write for reservation now. 


J. F. RussEL 32 Quincy St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cooperstown, N. Y, On 


For BOYS, Not an ex- 
periment kk and 
‘ield 


Nationally known coaches direct 


canoeing, woodcraft, trapshooting, 
Catalog on request. 
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course! He was just waiting for an ex- 
cuse! ‘He could have put Tris on the 
bench and kept him there if he’d wanted 
to—but he didn’t. He wanted to get out 
from under, 


'YSON’S letter of resignation, sent to 

the Athletic Council that night, mere- 
ly said that he and Tris could not agree. 
To Tris’s relief, Mr. Nelson of the Coun- 
cil did not ask him for details, and some- 
how he got the impression that Mr. Nel- 
son was relieved at the passing of an un- 
pleasant situation—could it be that the 
Council was already worrying over what 
to do with Tyson at the end of the sea~ 
son? Perhaps. 

“It's on your shoulders now, Tris,” said 
Mr. Nelson. “Big job for a junior—but 
we're behind you. Good luck!” 

It got noised around the campus, as 
such things will. The school was not used 
to a season of disaster, and went looking 
for somebody on whom to lay the blame. 
It shifted rapidly from the absent Tyson 
to Tris. If the captain had allowed the 
coach to run things results might have 
been different. Hadn’t Tyson turned out 
winning teams before? And so Tris, who 
had acted from motives of the finest loy- 
alty, found himself condemned as an ob- 
stinate fool who had brought ruin upon 
his team. Nor could he tell his side of 
the story; for Tyson had left town and 
was not there to answer in his defense. 
Tris was not one to hit when the other 
fellow’s back was turned. 

Moore pitched the next game, and Far- 
rand played at short. Tris had a wistful 
hope that the nine might win, but was not 
surprised that it lost. Moore’s five bases 
on balls were the result of nervousness. 
Farrand had made three errors, two of 
them on balls that another shortstop 
might not have tried for. It seemed to 
Tris that the team had had a tiny spark 
of something it had lacked before. “Next 
year,” he told himself, and deafened his 
ears against the campus grumblings that 
followed the defeat. 

The grumblings grew louder when Val- 
ley Down lost to Hastings in seven inn- 
ings—it made no difference that rain 
stopped the game just as Valley Down 
was in a promising rally—and became per- 
sonal and bitter when the school was 
beaten by Pearl River, 5 to 4. Maxon 
hurled the Hastings battle, and Moore 
worked against Pearl River. The school 
failed to realize that he was certainly bet- 
ter than he had been in his first full game. 
The campus was thinking only in terms of 
victory or defeat. But Tris, sighing in 
spite of himself at the closeness of a game 
that had;almost been a victory, continued 
to keep his vision on a to-morrow that, 
would not be his. 

Dick Boyce, the catcher, came out of 
the Pearl River battle with a pucker be- 
tween his eyes. Last, spring he had called 
Tris the “look-ahead” kind. The phrase 
kept running through his mind and his 
lips framed a soundless whistle. 

He walked with Tris from the locker- 
room back to the campus. “Tris,” he 
said, “this outfit hasn’t been going any too 
good, but I can see it beginning to bud. 
Next year this will be some team.” 

The captain’s voice almost sang. “When 
did you first see it, Dick?” 

“To-day,” said the catcher. Tris left 
him, and suddenly he crashed one fist into 
an open palm. “So that’s it!” He went 
up to his room, and stared at a framed 
photograph of Tyson on his desk. After 
a moment he picked it up and tossed it, 
into a drawer. 

Only two schools were now left on the 
schedule, Jersey Academy and the all-im- 
portant Upton. Campus criticism hurt so 
that Tris began to keep to himself, This 
was bad. It gave him a chance to think, 
to brood, to magnify trifles, Once he even 
found himself wondering if Valley Down 
was worth it all. 


Ree game with Jersey Academy was 
played away from home. The train 
that carried the nine was delayed by a 
freight wreck, and Tris and his players 
reached their destination one hour and a 
half late. Maxon pitched. He, too, had 
begun to catch some of the new spirit and, 
for the first time, was really effective. 
Darkness came down and stopped the bat- 
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tle in the tenth inning. The score was 
6 to 6. 

“We understood you fellows would be 
easy picking, since that roughneck coach 
of yours ditched you,” the Jersey captain 
said ruefully. “How’d you come to get 
tripped so often?” 

“Couldn't get going,” Tris 
briefly. 

“No wonder—most teams wouldn’t be 
half so good as they are if they didn’t 
have coaches who were good sports, too. 
. . . Anyway, you’re on your feet now. 
When do you tackle Upton? ‘Saturday? 
Good luck!” 

The Jersey captain’s words started Tris, 
in spite of his better judgment, on the 
building of air castles. All during the ride 
home his mind played with the picture of 
triumph in the Upton game. Who could 
tell? Perhaps, against Upton— Perhaps— 
Tt was not until he was in his room that 
it dawned on him that not a student had 
met the returning team at the Valley 
Down station. 

“Maybe they'll cut the Upton game,” 
he said bitterly. 

He should have known better than that. 
Probably he did; but he had been carry- 
ing his burden alone, and its weight had 
worn him down. 

The night before the big game the 
school held the usual hip-hip-hurrah meet- 
ing in the auditorium. The cheering ex- 
pressed hope, not conviction. Tris was the 
last man called upon to speak. 

“What do you expect of a Valley Down 
team?” he demanded. “Victory? You 
don’t always get that. Anything else? 
Yes; fighting spirit. You'll get that to- 
morrow. You'll see a Valley Down team 
play the game. That much I'll promise 
you.” 

The students were stunned. This was 
something new in the way of before-the- 
game prophecy. Then it got them. They 
gave him nine rah-bows—the honor cheer 
—and afterwards they could not under- 
stand why they had done it.  Certainly- 
he would have received only three rah- 
rah-rahs had he spread-eagled himself 
with promises of an improbable triumph. 

The team made good the captain’s 
promise—it played the game, At the end 
of the fifth inning it held Upton even 3 
to 3. The teams were still deadlocked at 
the end of the seventh, 4 to 4. 

The stands were raving for a victory 
with all the abandon of a crowd that, hav- 
ing lost hope, suddenly finds hope revived. 
Moore was pitching superbly far “over his 
head.” The infield was a stone wall. The 
outfielders seemed to know exactly where 
to shift to for each batter. The cheer 
leaders got the stands singing “Watch 
‘Those Runs Flock In.” 

Tris was in a fever. He knew the truth. 
The nine was playing beyond itself, It 
might be able to sustain its effort, or it 
might crack. It was like a runaway en- 
gine that might have enough steam to 
reach its terminal or might jump the track 
at a curve. 

And the train jumped. The crack came 
in the first half of the ninth with Upton 
at bat. With one down, Moore gave a 
base on balls. There was nothing alarm- 
ing in that; it is a far cry from first 
to home. But Moore suddenly seemed to 
grow doubtful. He called Dick Boyce 
from behind the bat for a conference. 
When he pitched again the ball almost 
got away from the catcher. 

Tris could feel the whole team flutter. 

The next pitch, which should have been 
a, drop, failed to curve. The batter cracked 
it right at Farrand, and the shortstop al- 
lowed it to roll through his legs. There 
were runners on first and third. 

“Play the game,” Tris whispered. The 
next batter shot a grounder toward him. 
He seooped the ball and snapped it home; 
and Boyce, the most dependable player on 
the team, ‘dropped the throw as the run- 
ner slid into him. 

Tt was over, then and ther Upton 
scored another run, but did not need it, 
for Valley Down went scoreless in the 
ninth. Yet the team had fought, and a 
fierce pride ran in Tris’s blood. “Team, 
team, team!” howled the Valley Down 
stands as the beaten boys trailed off to- 
ward the gym, Tris would have been will- 
ing to surrender himself to the torturers 
could he have believed that the cheers 
were honest appreciation and not a duty 
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that school spirit demanded should be 

met. 

At eight o’clock Tris went to the team 
dinner, thinking of this night a year 
ago, and of the high hopes, the rosy plans, 
he had carried away from the table. Well, 
to-night it would be some other fellow’s 
turn to walk with his head in the clouds 
and dream. He joined in the flow of talk, 
mechanically, for his thoughts were on 
something else. It would probably be Dick 
Boyce. Dick had it coming to him—a 
good catcher, a heady player, always alive 
and trying. Next year Dick would have 
a good season— The captain’s fork trem- 
bled in his fingers. 

Farrand leaned toward him. “What's 
the matter, Tris? You don’t look right.” 

“Tired,” said Tris: 

The waiters brought on-the ice cream, 
and the little cakes, and the coffee. Ten 
minutes now, and somebody would be 
nominating Dick. Tris wondered who it 

* would be. 

But it was Dick who arose to face the 
long table. 

“Well,” he said, “here we are, the team 
that won only one game. Has anybody 
got an idea this season was a wreck? It 
wasn’t. I’m going to tell you why. 

“Last year, at this time, I nominated 
Tris for captain. I told you he’d be a 
look-ahead captain. Was he? Let’s see. 
You know how we started the season. 
Some of the best men gone and every- 
thing shot. Then Tyson left us. I want 
to tell you something about that. I’m only 
guessing. It’s got to be a guess because 
I don’t think Tris ever told a soul. I 
know he never has told me.” 


HE captain’s heart gave two or three 

suffocating thumps. One hand made an 
instructive motion for silence. Boyce 
shook his head. 

“No; I’m going to say it. Tyson wanted 
to shoot for this year’s games. My guess 
is that his contract was running out and 
that he wanted to make a showing. Tris 


saw that the nine, as it stood, couldn’t 
amount to anything. He and Tyson 
couldn’t agree on what should be done— 
that’s right, Tris, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Tris, and the next ‘instant 
realized what he had done. “No, no. I 
mean—” 

The catcher gave a triumphant shout. 
“Now, I know I’m right. Fellows, can’t 
you see what happened? Tris began to 
build next year’s team. He ditched his 
own chances for the sake of the school. 
T'll say that was pretty white. And I'll 
also say that the man who ought to cap- 
tain next year’s team is the man who had 
the sand to, look ahead. I nominate Tris 
for captain.” 

Farrand hit Tris a jubilant whack be- 
tween the shoulders. The blow jarred him. 
This was no dream, then. He began to 
tremble, and a tide of emotion shook him. 

“Speech! Speech!” 

He found himself standing and grip- 
ping the edge of the table. And then he 
could not speak. The silence grew dra- 
matic. 

In the stillness they could hear vague 
shouts and cries from the eampus. And 


then, suddenly, a chorus of voices took 
form : 

“Mackie! Mackie! We want Tris 
Mackie!” 


Boyce let out a yelp. “I knew they’d 
see it after to-day’s game. I knew it.” 

The table was in an uproar. No chance 
for a speech for the next few minutes, and 
Farrand pushed Tris down into his chair. 

“Might as well take a load off your 
feet,” he said. 

Tris was now blinking hard and trying 
to keep a mist from his eyes. He thought 
that Boyce suspected how close he was to 
emotional tears. He felt that he had to 
justify his show of weakness. 

“Gee!” he said in the catcher’s ear, “I 
never knew a loser’s end could be like 
this.” 

Boyce grinned. “It isn’t always, A 
lot depends on how you lose.” 


Quinby and Son 


(Continued from page 25) 


ask him?” Tom Woods said sharply. 
“Great, Christopher, don’t you know your 
own son? Is there anything about him 
that would stamp him as a thug? Some- 
thing must have happened to fire him 
enough to commit an assault.- What was 
it? You don’t know? You didn’t even 
take the trouble to get his side of the 
story. You’ve condemned him without a 
hearing.” 

“Mary,” Mr. Quinby’s voice was of ice. 
“Will you please open the door for ‘the 
gentleman. He wants to go.” 

“Just a moment,” Tom Woods said 
quietly. “I do not want to go, but I will 
go if you insist. I have nothing to gain 
by this interview. But I have always 
thought that the greatest tragedy in 
the world is for mothers and daughters, 
fathers and sons, to drift apart. Ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred it’s such a 
ghastly, unnecessary blunder. 

“Bert, without meaning to, has let me 
read a lot between the lines. I knew 
that he and you were pulling in opposite 
directions. Often, when the chance arose, 
I asked him to come to you. He didn’t; 
and the fact that he didn’t means that 
there was something wrong. Who was 
wrong, you or he? Or both? Do you 
want this thing to go on? My liking for 
the boy is sincere. There’s wonderful 
stuff in him. I want to see'him what he 
ought to be—his father’s pal. 

“But if his father objects to hearing 
me I can only go my way and wonder 
why men are sometimes so blind in deal- 
ing with the persons they love the most.” 

All the time he had been speaking, Mrs. 
Quinby’s eyes had never left his face. 
Still looking at him she went down the 
hall and put out a hand and found her 
husband's arm. 


“Harry!” she said. “He is Bert’s 
friend.” 
“Stay,” said Mr. Quinby after a mo- 


ment of silence, and led the way into the 
dining room. There he sat and stared 
with fixed gaze across the table. 


“How did this thing happen?” he asked 
at last. 

“The business had failed,” Tom Woods 
answered. “They were at the end of their 
rope. Last November they were up 
against the wall; but Sam said that the 
Christmas season would put them on 
their feet and Bert believed him. All 
they needed, Sam said, was money to tide 
them over. Bert went out and got the 
money; but instead of borrowing in the 
name of the firm, unthinkingly he bor- 
rowed in his own name. To-day Sam 
refused to bear his share of the loss. Sam 
was on his way out of the store to take 
a train for the city when Bert, furious 
at the treachery, threw what he had in his 
hand. It happened to be a cup.” 

“You said Bert borrowed money. From 
whom?” 

*Chid:”’ . 

“Clud!” Mr. Quinby sprang to his feet. 
“T told him not to go near Clud. I 
warned him. And instead of listening to 
me— It’s been that way for months. 
He’s ignored every word I’ve spoken to 
him and done as he pleased. I wash my 
hands of him. Let him take his medicine. 
Next time, perhaps, he'll heed my words.” 
Next time?” The Butterfly Man shook 
his head. “If you desert hit now, there 
may never be a next time. If you fail 
him now, he may never seek you out 
again. Can’t you see that to-night, sit- 
ting in that police station among the ut- 
ter ruins of his hopes, he’s at a crossroads 


of his life?” 
said Mrs. Quinby. 


“T see it,” 

R. QUINBY, after a moment, sighed 

and sat down. “It seems,” he said 
bitterly, “that a father is not supposed 
to have any feelings.” 

“Feelings?” Tom Woods leaned across 
the table. “He must have feeling and un- 
derstanding, sympathy and wisdom, pa- 
tience and faith. There isn’t a bigger job 
in the world than being a father, and 
there isn’t a job that is so often slighted. 
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SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Unsurpassed Record of Graduates in College and Life Occupations. 
Small Classes and Personal Attention Permit Rapid College Exeparation. 
Many graduates are leaders at Y: Princeton, 
Harvard, Pennsylvania and ‘other colleges. 
ics under expert coar! Good Business Course for Boys not going to 
Junior School with Home Care for Younger Boys. Wholesome Influence. 
ton Request. 
Pennsburg, Pennsylvania 


PEDDIE 


An Endowed School for Boys 


Prepares for all colleges and technical 
schools. Special preparation for College 
Entrance Board Examinations. Six Forms 
ineluding"two grammar grades. Boys from 
30 states and graduates in 26 colleges. 
Because of generous endowment, ‘Pediic 
offers superior advantages. More than half 
a million now being expended in new 
equipment, including new Alumni Ath- 
letic Field. 60-acre campus. Athletics for 
every boy. 60th year. Ask Father or 
Mother to send for a catalog. 

Roger W. Swetland, LL. D., Headmaster 

Box 62, Hightstown, N, J. 


‘alog and Record of Bo: 
Oscar S. Kriebel, D. D., Principal, Box 123, 


Distinctively College Preparatory-diplo- 
ma admitsto ALL cia universities. Also 
preparation for Yale, Princeton, Harvard, etc. 


Oo 
Ener Hen sodot Chissen 
Modern = baidingn 


swimming pool. 


A home school for boys over 
12, Non-sectarian, but Bible 
is given an important place in 
curriculum. Prepares boys for 
college, technical schools and 
christian citizenship. Small 
classes, individual instruc- 
tion, good scholarship. | Mili- 
tary training for discipline. 
Wholesome associates. Splen- 
did buildings with modern 
equipment. Honor system pre- 
vails. 1-acre outdoor concrete 
pool. Gymnasium. Catalog. 
The McCALLIE SCHOOL 


BoxA, Cyr SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
NON MILITARY 
Formerly Pasadena Military Academy 


Thorough 


reparation for Eastern 


and Western Universities, 


Undenominational. 
Under Christian Influences. 
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MANLIUS 


Saint John’s School 


A College Preparatory School with a military 
system that develops manliness, obedience and 
honor. Business course. Separate school for 
younger boys. Extensive campus in the hills. 
‘Well-planned recreation and athletics. Riding 
School with excellent stable of horses. Swimming 
pool. Write forillustrated catalogue. Address 


GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK, Pres. 
Box 26 Manlius, New York 


Modern Gonreaiatcon and Equip- 
nt. 
Careful § ‘Supervision. 


Full Program of Sports. Splendid 
Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. 


For illustrated catalog address 


©. M, WOOD, 
D, 2, Box S1B PasaDENA, CAL, 


The SWAVELY School 


A school giving special preparation for the lead- 
ing colleges of the country, including West Point 
and Annapolis. One hour from Washington. A 
delightful suburban location combined with ad- 
vantages of National Capital. Lower school for 
younger boys, Close association of boys with 
masters, Interesting trips to historic places, Ath- 
letics to appeal to every boy—five fields, track, 
tennis, horseback riding, gymnasium. For cata- 
log address 
E. SWAVELY, Headmaster 
Manassas, 


Pillsbury Academy 


An endowed college preparatory schoo! for boys. 80% 
of graduates go to college. Individual instruction. Su- 
pervised dormitories. 16 acres of well-kept lawn and 
noble shade trees. 7 buildings. Unusual facilities for ath- 
letics, including swimming, tennis, track and field sports. 
Military drill. “Rate $700. For illustrated catalog address 

MILO B. PRICE, Ph; D.» Principal 
Box 397-E,  Ownionna, Minn. 


Box B. Virginia 


BELLEFONTE ACADEMY voor 

Amidst hunting grounds and fishing streams, 11 te 

ers for M0 solect boys, “Ohamplon. nthietlo teams: 

Tennis. 4-mile track. Golf links available, Concrete 

pool_and skating pond. Cat ches, A. 
Princeton '5, Headma: 


+, Bellefonte 


WYOMING SEMINARY cizoe | BLUE RIDGE‘ 


An accredi ed preparatory school of hiign standards and 
resultful methods. Junior Dept. Located ae Pictur- 
esaue **Land of the Sky. Address 3. FSA 
Headmaster, Box B, Hendersonville, Norih Ca 


LAC KSTONE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


IN THE HEALTHFUL PIEDMONT REGION OF VIRGINIA 
“Making Four-Square Men” 


Oratory and Home Economics. Gymnasium and Athletic Field, 
81st year. Eee aU ae Lae Endowment £700,000. Catalog.* 
L. L. Sprague, D.D., ., Pres. Kingston, Pennsylvania 


B 


Best Home Influences 
‘New Buildings, All Sports 


Course—College Preparatory 
and Business Administration 

Separate School for Young Boys 
For Catalog and Illustrated Booklet, ‘How the Boy Lives," address 
Box E, 


| 


gon, President Blackstone, Virginia 


FRANKLIN® MARSHALL 


More than a thousand boys prepared for some sixty colleges in the last twenty-eight years, 
Ideally Located in Southern Pennsylvania. Complete modern equipment. 
All student activities. Athletic teams, 
An old established school with moderate rates, 
Catalog on request, E, M. Hartman, A. M., Pd. D., Prinetpal, Box 442, Lancaster, Pa. 
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KISKI 


A GOOD PLACE FOR YOUR BOY 


KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS 
SCHOOL, affectionately known as 
_KISKI, permits the boys to. grow 
up out-of-doors. 200 acres of 
wooded highland overlooking river. 
Special preparation for college or 
technical schools. University cer- 
tificate privileges. Each boy 
taught how to study, to recognize 
and develop his own abilities. Fine 
moral tone throughout school. 
Several football and baseball fields. 


Tennis. Excellent 9-hole goif course. 
Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Bowling 
@alleys. Rate $1000, 
For catalog, addre: 
Box 844. 


DR. A.W. WILSON, Jr. 


President 
Saltsburg, Pa. 


CASCADILLA 


College Preparatory School for Boys 
Specializing in the last two years 
of preparatory work. Sound Aca- 
demic Training. Small Classes. 
Individual Attention. Tutoring. 
Certificate Privileges. Est. 1870. 


Athletics, including ew. 


For catalog address The Be 
Box 116, Cascad.lla School, 


SHATTUCK 
SCHOOL 


A college preparatory school 
with a record for sound schol- 
arship, manly character and 
high ideals. 

Military training under ex- 
perts detatled by U. 8. War 
Dept. All athletics under 8 
coaches —16 buildings, 240 
acres. Business course, Sum- 
mer School, Address 


Box B, Faribault, Minn. 


MITCHELL 


A school that appeals to the young America: 
boy and the thoughtful parent. ALEXANDER i. 
MITCHELL, Principal, Box M, Billerica, Mass, 


GETTYSBURG ACADEMY 


A school for 110 boys. Modern, homelike. Beautiful lo- 
cation near mountains. All athletics and sports. New 
swimming pool. Junior dormitory. $450 to 8550. 98th year. 
Catalog, Address HEADMASTER, Box L, Geltysburg, Pa. 
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Offers athorough physica!,men- 
Mercersburg Academy {21"su3 moral training tor. col. 
nniversities. Lo 
the moat picturesque spote of America. Gymnasi 
ment modern. Write for catalog. Address Box 160. 
William Mann Irvine, LL. D., Headmaster, Mer burg, Pa. 


Old Dominion Academy 

Semi-military. Preparation chow fone s, Moun- 

tain health resort in ‘a miles from Wash- 

ington, D. 0, Write aay rates ean OD ee to 
ROBERT E. ALLEN, SUPT... 

‘West Virginia, . Berkeley Springs, Box M 


WILLISTON 


An endowed school for boys whose parents desire the best 
in education and care at a reasonable cost. Preparation for all 
colleges. Junior School for young boys, Address Archibald 
V. Galbraith, Principal, Box E, Easthampton, Mass. 

FOR BOYS 


ENNINGION®: SS 


8 miles from Princeton im historic Jorsey hills. Pree 
area for college or business, | Write for catalog. FRANCIS 
HARVEY GREEN, A. M., Lit. D., Headmaster, Box 30, Pennington, Wd 


HORPE for BOYS 


Under 15. ACCREDITED ACADEMY. 

north of Chicago. Military Uniforms, Athletics. Strong 

teams, Free catalog of :—Tho: pe, Box D, Lake borest, Il. 

BLAIR 4 SilessPrenaratory - 
A ‘School for Boys 

1d 1848. Imposing buildings, fully equipped. 

ho instraction. “Lower. School for younger 


boys. Endowed. Write for catalog. 
John C. Sharpe, LL.D., Headmaster. Box M, Blairstown, N. J, 
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On Lake, hour 


(Continued from page 69) 

If a man has a business that’s going bad 
he'll sit up all night with it, plan and 
scheme for ways and means to put it on 
its feet, stick to it through years of dis- 
couragement and call no effort too great 
that offers a chance for success. But let 
his boy kick over the traces and his pa- 
tience evaporates, his faith is shattered, 
his sympathy dies, his understanding 
clouds, and he says, ‘I wash my hands of 
youl’ He doesn’t say this to his busi- 
ness; yet if his business failed he might 
resurrect it. But failure with his son may 
be failure forever. 

“Great Christopher! What have you 
been thinking of? Father and son live in 
different worlds. The man sees life 
through dearly bought wisdom of ex- 
perience; the boy sees only a fairyland in 
which everything is honest, and true, and 
possible. The father expects the boy to 
come over to his world, and the boy 
can’t do it. The father must go to the 
boy’s world. He must make himself part 
of it and try to understand it. And yet 
how many do it? Did you?” 

“Didn’t I?” Mr. Quinby asked. 

“You did not. Were you ever a boy? 
Can’t you go back to your own boyhood 
and marvel at some of the wild ideas that 
came to you? This idea of business came 
to Bert, and he followed it. And what 
then? Did you stop to think that, after 


all, his was only a boy’s brain? No; you 


expected him to see the situation just as 
you saw it. Instead of sitting down 
with an air of man to man and showing 
him in black and white, with pencil and 
paper, how impossible it all was, you 
adopted an air of injured dignity and 
drove him into a shell of silence and dis- 
trust. 

“Even after he was committed to the 
plan, after the store was open, he was still 
your son—the most Papeete thing you 
own in the world. A chasm had formed 
between you. Did you try to bridge it? 
No. You never went into his place, 
never showed any interest in it, never 
gave any sign of good will, never pre- 
pared ‘for the day when, the timbers of 
the structure down about his ears, he 
would be glad to come to you as to a 
haven. 

“And when the day of disaster came, he 
didn’t come to you. You had predicted 
failure, and had sat back and had waited 
for it so that you could prove to him 
that you had known what was best. A 
yess matching his wisdom against that of 
a ! 

“Put yourself in his place. Failure was 
the last thing he wanted to own up to. 
You had fashioned things in his mind so 
that he felt he could not come to you 
with a manly admission that he had made 
a mistake, but had to come with none of 
his pride left. He was too sensitive, stub- 
born, and high-spirited for that. He took 
a chance on winning out and went to 
Clud, and Clud squeezed him. When the 
crash came he found that Clud had used 
him for an easy mark, and that Sam had 
played him false. And to-night, sitting 
alone in the police station, he hasn’t even 
you. 

“You should be there with him. Did 
you ever read the parable of the Prodi- 
gal Son? It’s a father’s job to stand by, 
to help a boy over the rough places, to 
follow after him afar if he wanders, to 
keep a guiding hand on the elbow even 
when the elbow is pulled away, to bind 
up, his wounds when he’s hurt. Of course 
he’s going to make mistakes. He’s go- 
ing to aggravate you and get your blood 
boiling; and there will be times you'll 
feel that you’d like to beat sense into 
him with a club, and that you've failed 
at every turn, and that the whole game 
isn’t worth a candle. A tough job? Yes. 
A thankless job? Often. But you’ve ‘got 
to stay with it until some day you lead 
him to sanity and wisdom, until some 
day you can take your hand away and let 
him walk alone, secure in the knowledge 
that his head is level and his thinking 
straight. That is the hour of reward, for 
in that hour he will know what your keep 
has meant. 

“And you talk of washing your hands 
of him. Have you ever heard boys say 
‘My old man has no use for me?’ Great 
Christopher, man, suppose hee washes his 
hands of -you?” 


- of a county or a district court, 


The room fell into silence. A_height- 
ened color had come into Mrs. Quinby’s 
cheeks. Her lips were moving without 
sound. When her husband glanced at 
her, a look of thoughtfulness deepened on 
his face. ‘ 

“When does that Clud note fall due?” 
he asked. 

“Monday,” Tom Woods told him. 

“Has Clud been to see Bert?” 

“To-day. 

“Did Chud threaten him?” * 

“Yes. 

Mr. Quinby’s hands opened and closed 
as though they itched to crush some- 
thing. “How big is the note?” 

“One hundred and seventy-five dol- 
lars.” 

The man took a check-book from his 
pocket and wrote out a check for the 
amount. “Woods,” he asked, “will you 
do me a favor? Will you see that Clud 
gets this? If I go into his office, I’m 
liable to do him harm.” He arose, leaned 
over his wife’s shoulder, and kissed her 
on the cheek. “Everything’s all right,” he 
said; “I’m going to Bert.” 

“Good luck,” said the Butterfly Man. 

Mr. Quinby smiled an uncertain smile. 
“Thanks to you,” he said, “I think it 
will be good luck—now.” fe 


XIX—* Coming!” 


would have been an insult to the 
hair-splitting technicalities of law to 
have called Justice of the Peace Man- 
ning a judge. Yet “Judge” was the title 
Litchfield gave him. However, the town 
suffered no illusions. It never believed 
that he knew much law, and still less did 
he believe it himself. 

A dignified jurist, sitting on the bench 
would 
have been amazed at his processes. He 
was not above eating an apple while a 
case was undergoing trial, and often he 
sat in his shirt sleeves and called com- 
plainants and defendants by their given 
name, Occasionally, when pompous law- 
yers ‘from the city came before him to 
defend someone who had enough money 
to engage high-priced legal talent, the 
visiting lights gnashed their teeth and 
groaned in impotent fury at the way he 
swept aside legal formalities and got 
down to bedrock. For Judge Manning 
was interested only in getting at the 
truth, and it made no difference to him 
how he got at it. Litchfield was satisfied 
with his methods and re-elected him 
time and again with monotonous regu- 
larity. 

At half past seven the judge came to 
the Municipal Building and entered the 
room, across the hall from the police sta- 
tion, where he held court. He was fol- 
lowed by a motley collection of idlers, 
loiterers and curiosity seekers, eager for 
whatever excitement the night’s trials 
might produce. Peg Scudder brought up 
the rear, wet from the rain but apparently 
unmindful of discomfort. He saw Bert 
on his bench, put his tawny head in 
through the doorway, took note of the 
sergeant, and withdrew across the hall to 
the court room. 

Bert’s heart began to throb with appre- 
hension. In another half hour the charge 
against him would be read, anid he would 
have to face it. The Butterfly Man had 
said that he would be back. The boy 
glanced at the clock. Twenty-five of 
eight! A nervous dread shook him. Sup- 
pose Tom Woods was delayed? 

The sergeant, gathering up a batch of 
papers, stepped across the hallway to the 
court room and left him alone. He was 
cramped from his long confinement on 
the bench, and the tremor in his nerves 
made him restless. The windows at the 
front end of the station looked down 
upon the street, and he walked the length 
of the room and stood gazing at the wet 
pavement. At any other time he might 
have thought the dripping January 
scene dreary; but now the outdoors rep- 
resented a freedom from which the law 
had torn him and held him pending judg- 
ment. 

A man, shielded under an umbrella, 
came down the street and mounted the 
Municipal Building steps, 

“Tom Woods,” Bert said in relief. Then 
the umbrella came down and revealed his 
father’s face, 

This time all fear of meeting his father 
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was engulfed by a more powerful emo- 
tion. A feeling that he had never known 
before—a desire to tell his faults in a 
torrent of words and throw himself upon 
his father’s strength and mercy swept over 
him. He was halfway down the room to- 
ward the door before Mr. Quinby came 


in, 

“Dad!” he said. “Dad, I—” 

“There, Bert.’ His father had him by 
the hand. “Everything’s going to be 
straightened out. I know. We're going 
to wipe the slate 
clean and start 


Son! “We'll go halves, then,” he agreed 
finally. 

At that moment Sergeant Rockwell ap- 
peared in the doorway and told them 
that Judge Manning was ready to hold 
court. 

Walking side by side, father and son 
crossed the hall. Bert was conscious of a 
sea of faces staring at him from the spec- 
tators’ benches. Then the mass of faces 
faded out and only two remained—Bill 
Harrison’s, back toward the rear, plainly 
concerned, and 
Tom Woods’ in 


afresh, and noth- 
ing like this will 
ever happen 
again.” 

He had not ex- 
pected to be met 
like this; but the 
Butterfly Man 
had said, “You 
don’t know 
fathers.” The 
comfort of it ran 


pitcher. 


A Heyliger Baseball 


Serial 


Gy baseball and gripping mys- 
tery—coming in William Heyliger’s 
fine story of Dorset Academy's star 


Clay Randall's marvelously cool, 
brainy pitching kept men guessing. 


about the middle 
of the court 
room. The But- 
terfly Man gave 
him a quick, al- 
most impercepti- 
ble nod of en- 
couragement. 
Bert found a 
vacant place on 
the first bench 
and slid into a 
seat. Back of him 


through him and And Clay himself kept men guessing. I 

gave him Something mighty puzzling about the arose a quick 
strength. pitcher's hard-bitten reserve, his hot murmur of 
_ “Being arrested resentment of questions, his stubbom voices; his ears 
is only part of it, determination; something mighty lik- burned. Seated 
Dad. You don’t able about his courageous swing, his behind a high 
know it all. I flashing generosity, his’ high-headed desk, Judge Man- 
went to Mr. loyalty to a friend. The star “twister” ning held an ani- 
Clud—” won the finest men at Dorset for his mated discussion 


“And borrowed 
$175. I know all 


friends. 
And entangled them in a threatening, 


with Policeman 
Flynn. 


about that. You heart-breaking mystery that involved Promptly at 
can forget Clud. the honor of all Dorset and tested eight o’clock the 
He’s been paid. friendship to a finish. judge rapped 
That’s done.” Here is a story that will hold you fast sharply with a 

“You paid —from its opening glimpse of a hotly gavel, and as 
him,” Bert said, contested game, on through peppy prac- though by magic 
and stared as tice and playing at Dorset, through the murmur of 


though seeing his 
father in a light 
that had never 
shown over him 


shrewd detective work, and amazing 
scenes in dormitory, locker rooms, Stu- 
dent Council hall, and school news- 
paper offices. An athletic story with 
genuine thrills—and something more. 


voices ceased. 
“This _ court,” 

the judge an- 

nounced, “is now 


pejote: Look in July for the first installment ne 

“Are you sur- rpcetss LLU ASIN LS ES ode The first case 
prised?” the man of “DORSET'S TWISTER. had to do with a 
asked. “Did you man who had not 
think I’d leave cleaned snow and 
you in a trap ice from his walk. 


like that and not come to your aid? We 
must have gone far off the road, Bert, 
to have come to such a pass.” 

“T was the one who got off the road,” 
the boy protested miserably. “It was all 
my fault. I should have gone to you—” 

“Tt was both our faults. We saw things 
from different angles. I probably expected 
too much from you, you didn’t have the 
courage to expect enough from me, and 
I couldn’t have given it to you, probably, 
because I didn’t understand. To-mor- 
row, the next day, every day, I want you 
to know that you can always come to me 
if you need help or service, and that I'll 
try to see the problem from your view- 
point and from mine.” 

“And if I begin to make a fool of my- 
self,” Bert choked, “you just grab me and 
put me right.” 

“Tll try to,” said Mr. Quinby, “With 
Clud out of the way, how do you stand? 
Any other debts?” 

“Oh!” Bert had forgotten, and dismay 
seized him. “We signed’ a year’s lease 
on the store and it had six more months 
to run.” 

“At how much a month?” 

“Twenty-two dollars and a half.” 

“That makes $135.” The man winced a 
bit and then, remembering, caught him- 
self. “We'll charge it up to experience. 
I've learned something to-day, and so 
have you. It’s cheap at the price.” 

Bert, speaking with respect and finality, 
refused to recognize any such bargain. 
“You pulled me out,” he said, “but it isn’t 
fair to make you stand it all. I’ve got to 
pay you back. I'll come to the store on 
Saturdays and help around. I'll work 
there all during vacation. Whatever I’m 
worth can go toward Mr. Clud and the 
lease money.” 

“Tt isn’t necessary, Bert. I told you 
a moment ago some things are cheap at 
the price. I’m not a Clud.” 

“Tt was my mistake,” Bert said with a 
new gravity, “and I ought to make good.” 

“Half, then,” Mr. Quinby said sudden- 
ly. “This is a partnership, and I demand 
a partner’s rights. We'll split it.” 

Partnership! Bert choked. Felt again 
the odd thrill of past days. Quinby and 


“Any excuse?” the judge demanded. 

The man had none. 

“Two dollars fine. After this hire a boy 
to shovel your walks for seventy-five 
cents. It’s cheaper, and- may save some- 
body a broken leg. Next case, the State 
against Fred Ralston, charge reckless 
driving. Officer Flynn, you made the ar- 
rest. Be sworn.” 

Officer Flynn took oath to tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. Ralston, it appeared, had driven 
his automobile up on the sidewalk, and 
had narrowly missed hitting a woman and 
a child. 

“Well, Fred,” said the judge, “how 
about this? Was the road so narrow you 
couldn’t see it?” 

“No, Judge. A fellow called to me and 
I turned my head to see who he was. 
Next thing I knew I was climbing over 
the curb,” 

““How long have you been driving a 
car?” 

“Two years,” 

“And don’t know enough yet to watch 
the road? How long were you looking 
the other way?” 

“Not more than five seconds.” 

“Then I’m afraid we'll have to make it 
$2 a second. A fine of $10 may make you 
more careful in the future. Next case, 
Samuel Sickles against Herbert Quinby, 
charge assault and battery.” 

Bert stood up and found that his knees 
were seized with a strange fit of trem- 
bling. It was only a few steps from his 
bench to the railing in front of the judge's 
desk, but the distance seemed to sap him 
and to leave him:weak. A sweat broke 
out along his forehead; the shuffling of 
the spectators seemed to come to his ears 
as from a great distance. And then he 
felt an arm pressed against his—his fa- 
ther’s arm. 

Judge Manning stared down from his 
seat of power and looked at the com- 
plaint in doubt. “How about this, Har- 
ry,” he said. “You’re not mentioned in 
these papers. Are you mixed up in this 
case?” 

“No, Your Honor,” Mr. Quinby an- 
swered. “My boy is in trouble and I’m 
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here to see him through it.” 

“Well, where’s the complainant? Sam- 
uel Sickles!” 

No answer. 

“Sickles, step forward.” 

But no one came forward in answer to 
| the summons. 

Judge Manning ran an irritable hand 
through his straggly whisp of beard. 
“Who took this complaint? You, Ser- 
geant? Did the complainant know he 
was to be here at eight o'clock?” 

“I told him the time,” Sergeant, Rock- 
well answered, “and he repeated it after 


” 


“Judge,” piped a voiec; “he won't be 
here to-night. He’s gone away.” 
The judge adjusted his glasses and 


peered down the court room. “Who said 
that? Stand up and let me get a look at 
you.” 

A man stood up abashed by this sud- 
den prominence into which he had been 
thrust. 

“Oh! It’s.you, Dave Webb. What do 
you know about this Sickles?” 

“Judge, I was at the station and saw 
him get on the 7:09 train for the city. 
He was carrying two suit. cases.’ 

Judge Manning slapped the fk with a 
show of impatience. “What do people 
mean by making complaints and not com- 
ing here when they're wanted? You're 
sure you know this Sickles, Dave?” 


“Yes, Judge. I bought things in Mr. 
Quinby’s store when he was  clerking 
there.” 


In any formal court of Jaw a scene such 
as this would have been impossible. But 
Litchfield was used to Judge Manning’s 
methods, Arraignments in his court were 
something of family affairs, and informa- 
tion was accepted from whatever source it 
could be obtained. The judge leaned for- 
ward and surveyed the boy who stood be- 
fore the bar of justice. 

“Bert, this fellow was a partner of 
yours, wasn’t he?” 

“Yes, sir.” The surprising turn of events 
had bewildered the boy. “We were in 
business together.” 

“And you had a row. Huh! Strikes me 
that a lad of your age would be better 
employed helping his father than trying 
to go it on his own. The complainant not 
having appeared, there is nothing for me 
to do but dismiss the case.” 

“Come, Bert,” said his father. 

It was the man who led the way from 
the court room. Bert's hand clung to his 
sleeve. Free! It seemed too much of 
a miracle to be true. Every worry swept 
aside. A wave of intoxicating relief ran 
through his veins. His father pushed 
open the Municipal Building door, and 
the night air, rain-soaked and fresh, came 
gratefully to his nostrils. Never had he 
known that the outdoors could smell so 
sweet, 


HE Butterfly Man came husrying out 

after them. “Bert,’ he said, “I’m 
glad it turned out this way for your sake. 
I imagine Sam got to thinking it over, 
concluded he’d cut a sorry figure when 
the whole story came out, and decided to 
drop the complaint. As a matter of fact, 
the person who should have had to face 
trial to-night is Clud.” 

“Did you see him?” Mr. Quinby asked. 

The Butterfly Man’s eyelids drooped a 
bit. “I saw him. I doubt if he has a 
soul, but if he has I think I blistered it. 
I had him squirming, anyway.” 

Bert, astounded, stared at his father. 
“Dad, you know Mr. Woods?” 

“Know him?” Mr. Quinby — smiled. 
“We're old friends. In fact, I think he’s 
coming to Litchfield in a couple of Sun- 
days to have dinner with us.” 

“Glad to,” the Butterfly Man answered 
promptly. “By the way, Bert, does your 
mother burn what she cooks?” 

"No, sir.” 

“That’s fine. That will be a real treat. 
I'm getting so I burn my dinner every 
day. And then, in the spring, your father 
and mother are coming out to see my col- 
lection of beauties.” 

“They'll see something worth while,” 
Bert said loyally. Yet he was puzzled. 
There was something queer some place. 
Of course, if his father said Mr. Woods 
was an old friend— He shook his head. 
The problem was too deep for his weary 


brain. Though later something of the ex- 
planation was to dawn on him, for that 
evening he was content to accept the sit- 
uation as it stood. 

Five minutes later the Butterfly Man 
was on his way back to the cabin, and 
Bert and his father went on to the store. 
Mr. Quinby telephoned home the result 
of the trial. He was at the instrument a 
long time, and when he came away he | 
was humming under his breath. It was a 
long time since Bert had heard him sing 
to himself. 

“You know,” he said, “I’m hungry. I 
didn’t have any supper to-night.” 

The mention of food made Bert con- 
ous of an internal hollow. “Gosh! I 
haven’t eaten since morning.” 

“You haven’t? Why— Oh! Too wor- 
ried to eat. Wait around a few minutes. 
I haven’t been in here much this after- 
noon; I want to see how things have | 
been running. We'll go up the street to 
the chop house and have a bite—sort of | 
party all our own.” 

The boy walked down toward the front, 
of the store. Bill Harrison’s face was 
pressed against the window, and the hand 
not needed for the crutch waved a frantic 
summons. Bert hurried out to him. 

“It was all right, wasn’t it,” Bill asked, 
“to send for Tom Woods?” 

“Tt was the best thing that ever hap- 
pened,” Bert told him. “I don’t know 
what would have happened if he hadn’t 
come. He made me see things.” 

“Oh, Tom Woods can always do that. 
I was on my way to the store to tell you 
something when I saw Sam come tum- 
bling out.” 

“What were you going to tell me?” 

“T’ve sold one.” 

“Sold one? One what?” 

“A drawing. I sent a butterfly picture 

a little nature magazine and this morn- 
ing the editor sent me a check for a dol- | 
lar. He wants me to send him some 
more,” 

Bill's face was radiant with happiness. 
His door had opened and had given him | 
a glimpse of the promised land, Bert | 
was no less pleased. 

“That makes you a real artist, doesn’t 
it, Bill?” 

"“«Well—” Bill’s voice came down to its 
humorous drawl. “I couldn’t say exactly 
that.” All at once the draw] was gone. 
“But I’m coming,” he said; “I’m coming.” 

The words, the tone in which they were 
uttered, had a heroic ring. After Bill had 
left he stood there on Washington Ave- 
nue unaware that the rain had ceased and 
that the storm was over. Coming! That 
was it. Working in the right channels, 
gaining a step each day, playing fair with 
those who had your interest at heart, 
winning a reputation as one who held his 
head and could not be stampeded. 

Mr. Quinby came from the 
“Ready, Bert?” 

“Coming,” he said, with the same ring 
in his voice that had been in Bill’s, and 
went forward, his head up, to meet his 
father. 


store. 


Tue Eno. 


Answer to Last Month’s Cross- 
word Puzzle 


Did you discover the two-letter fish in 
the May cross-word puzzle? It’s an id— 
31 horizontal. Give yourself two points 
for every word you had right, and if your 
5 ‘re a good solver. 
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é THe American Boy 


KEMPER 


MILITARY S 


New gumnasium, one of the finest in the country 


Est. 1844, High School and Junior College 
Develops the boy and‘trains him for leadership 
by a comprehensive system of athletic, military 
and general activities. For catalog, address 

Col. T. A. JOHNSTON, Superintendent 
734 Third Street, Boonville, Missouri 


New York Military Academy 


CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
A Leader in 
Education—Military—Athletics 
Beautiful historic surroundings. Ex- 
cellent equipment, discipline, morale, 


Your boy will have desirable compan- 
ions and become a trained citizen, 


RANDOLPH - MACON 
ACADEMY 


Front Royal, Virginia 

Where boys’ ambitions and aims 

are known and developed by help- 

ful instructors. A branch of the 
Randolph-Macon System. _ Pre- 

pares for College or Scientific 

Schools. Military training. $200,000 equip- 
ment. Gymnasium, physical culture and out- 
door sports. Terms $500. 34th session opens 
September 22, 1925. For catalog address 


CHAS. L. MELTON, A.M., Principal 
Box 419 - = - Front Royal, Va. 


A SCHOOL FOR STURDY 
YOUNG AMERICANS 


Epworth Military 
Academy 


With West Point methods of drill, Epworth 
combines careful instruction and wholesome home 
life. Upper, and Lower Schools with separate 
buildings. Commercial, College preparatory, Gen- 
eral and Grammar School Courses. Fully ac- 
credited. Classes kept small and instruction per- 
sonal and thorough, Supervised study hours. Ex- 
ceptional Music Course. Clean manly sports. 
Large athletic field, gymnasium. Daily athletic 
training for every boy. Ideal school tewn—no dis- 
tractions, Summer School—5 weeks home, 5 weeks 
at Clear Lake, Iowa, Send for catalog. 


Col, F. Q, Brown, D. D., Supt., Epworth, lowa 


A Clean Mind in a Sound Body 
Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 


Planned for thorough college preparation in 

an atmosphere of honor, scholarship and 

Christian ideals. Military training, 40-acre 

nearby 1 afford every oo; 

for a beneficial outdoor life and 

Separate school for smaller 

boys. Summer school. Rev. Charles Herbert 

Young, S.T.D., Rector. For illustrated cata- 
log and additional information address 


The Adjutant, Howe, Indiana 


BRIARLEY HALL MILITARY ACADEMY 


A school where the boy is loved as well astaught. Beau- 
tiful location, thirty- hree miles from Washington, 
Able faculty. Splendid repent, Allathleti , opring 
joys received from 7 years up. Moderate 
rates, Ontalog. Address: President, Poolesville, Md. 


ESTERN MILITARY: ACADEMY 


Alton, Tl. Graduates enter saite ie 
without examination. Also BUSINESS 
courses. Championshi| Ree Athietion 
Best Coaching. Free att 
Address CAPT. RK. 8. EATON, Adj, 


MORGAN PARK Xckbeny 


ACADEMY 
College Preparatory. Separate grade school. Experi- 
enced man teacher for every ten cadets, 

reestion and a2 for ene Bey 

try surroundin, 


Northwestern 


Military and 
Naval Aranesy 


Geneva, Wisconsin 


Lake 
The distinctive advantages and 
methods offered by this College 
Preparatory School and Junior 
College will prove of interest 
to discriminating parents. 
COL. VIDBON, Presh 


June, 1925 


GREENBRIER 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


Near the famous White poleie 
Springs, on main line of the C. & 0. 
Railway. 2300 feet elevation. Fire- 
proof barracks, costing $300,000, un- 
der construction, Accredited school, 
absolutely thorough instruction. Small 
classes, military training, promoting 
physical development and leadership 
qualities, All athletics, expert coaches, 
Charges, $600. Illustrated catalog. 


COL. H. B, MOORE, A. M., Prin. 
Box 18 Lewisburg, W. Va. 


Fine climate. Good water. Healthy. 
ital Mississipet ill countrys Greasae Isp 
seres. New buildings. Qutdoo 
‘round. Military training. Tange. 
‘ming pool, 45 years old, Thousands of Socth's ‘s 


Chamberlain- Hunt Academy 


PORT GIBSON, MIS 


Carson 2 Loge 


instruction. 
Camp sod’ Sommer ‘Session Si6e. 
NEW | ae PA. 


WATKINSON SCHOOL 


Iture and College Pre} tory Cor 
ome for bore Full rates $0) per month. 


Edwards, Priscipeh Hartford, Conn, 


Box 20 


lgg on request. Frank L. Ed 


Americas Oldest , Largest 
and Best Equipped Scheel NG 


for the Correction enn 


Lewis Institute is 
niced internationallyas the 
Teading authority in speech 
correction. 
Stadents come, from nearly every Engtish-speaki 
country, Its graduates number over 10,000. Medical 
Suthor! ies ectlorse ita methods sud resuitee 


Lewis instructors are former stammerers long 
rienced. in. Fe-educational work, Both Hesident and 
Home-Study courses conducted. Complete, permanent 
correction of stammering and stuttering guaranteed. 
Don’t go through life handicapped. Stammering is 
ever outgrown. Your happiness and success 
depend on freedom of speech. 


_ Write today for catalog, Learn how easily stammering 
is corrected. 2 


The LEWIS INSTITUTE 


ETROIT, MICH. 


STAMMER 


If you stammer attend no Institute till you get my 
large FREE book entitled “STAMMERING, Its 

Origin and The Advanced Natural Method of Treat- 

ment. Ask for special tuition, rate and a FREE copy of 
he Natural Speech Magazine." Largest, best equipped 
dad smopeiccnsbialigainl am shesaertansortetede ot 
stuttering,etc. Est. 20 yrs. No sing-song or 
‘Write today. rd Institute of Normal Speech, 
Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis., Branch Sum. School, Seattle, Wash. 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


its for 288- book on Stammering and 
Stuttering. fs cause and Cure “Te els ow 1 
N. Bogue, 

Tia? N. Til. St Indianapolis. 
for Stammerers has 


The Quigley Institute {i.0 Sem peso who 
tas taken its course. Personal, individual instruction 
by the founder, who cured himself after thirty years of 
Stammering. Equally effective for children and adults. 
Resident and day pupils. For particulars, address 

Dept. A, 1727 Master St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


LEARN to be a WATCHMAKER 


Fine trade commanding a good salary. Positions 
ready for every graduate, | La 
‘school in 


FREE GATALOG 


BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
Peoria Dept. B Illinois 


Course for men of ambi- 
tea and limited time. 


Electrica milimtied time 


Condensed course in Theoretical and Practical Elec: 
the close- 


trical 
E : 
Engineering *:::«: 


subjects of Mathematics end Mechanical Drawing 
tnught by experts. Studemts construct motors, install 
wiring, test electrical machinery. Course complete 


In One Year 


Prepare for your profession in the most 
Interesting ety in the world. Established 
893. Free catalog. 
"BLISS ELECTRICAL. eetogl, 
286 Takoma Ave.. Wash 


including 


No. 601. From One to Many. (9 and 6). 


From maid who laboreth with churn 
Remove assistance; then in tum _ 
Reverse what's left, and you will see 
Ten thousand, plain as plain can be. 
Sunnyside, Wash. Saucer Eves. 


No. 602. An Animal Charade. (7). 


If you had a ONE and he ran away, 
And you knew that the ONE was TW! 0, 
Then, tell me, would you cooll 
“The TOTAL ONE is TWO. 


Charleston, W. Va. Wink. 


No. 603. A Musical Numerical. (19) 


16-8-19-9-5-11, inclined. 

12-13-14-17-2-1-4-3, a private concert! 

6-7-18-15-4-4-10, a system of printing for 
the blind. 

My whole is a celebrated musician. 


Watertown, Conn. R. A. E. 


No. 604. Five Ways to Use Four Letters. 


I said to a reporter, “Here is a ONE: 
Just pak TWO*a THREE of a boy with 


Isn't. if "FOUR to take away this toy? 
He’s making it FIVE bullets just for fun.” 
(* Two words.) 


Norwalk, Conn. X. L. C. Orr. 


No. 605. Double Acrostic. 


Central letters reading down spell name 
of a prominent American. Initials spell 
name of a national legislature. Cross 
words are of five letters each: 

1. Made from cacao. 2. Pure, exhila- 
rating air. 3. A running knot. 4, Intense- 
ly cold. 5. Elevated. 6. Older. 7. Sweet 
crystalline substance. 8. Spectacle. 


Tehchow, China. Count Meowr. 


. 606. Connected Squares. 


* eR KOR ee OR OK * 
* ek ok kK ek ek OF 
ee KR OF x oe OR Ok OK 
* * ek OK OK * * * ee 
ek OR Ok eR OR OR OR Kk OK 

ee eR OK 

ee Fk F 

kk RK OR OK 
ee * % Re Rk Kk KR KK KK 
3 Re Ae x Ok OK OR Ok 
ee Ok ROK Kk OR Ok 
ee ROR OK ek kK OK 
ce Cae ee a aes 


Upper Left: 1. Unit of weight for pre- 
cious stones. 2. Solitary. 3. Colophony. 
4. Apiaceous plant grown in Egypt. 5. Any 
opinion, held as true. 

Upper Right: 1. Weird, 2, Arabian mili- 
tary commanders. 3. Rhymes. 4. Feminine 
name. 5. English county. 

Central: 1. To barter. 2. More unusual. 
3. Sphere of action. 4. Indentations. 5, Rub 
out. 

Lower Left: 1. Box of wooden slats. 2. 
Prescribed guides for conduct. 3. Nimble. 
4. Brief. 5. A chemical compound. 

Lower Right: 1. An occurrence. 2. Cour- 
age. 3. Exalt. 4. Musical characters. 5. A 
lock of hair. 


Milford, Del. Sut Sur. 


Prize Offers. 


Best complete list ‘of answers, $1. Cor- 
rect. answer to the Numerical with best 
original numerical, special prize. Neatest 
list of four or less, special prize. Honor- 
able mention for either five or six correct 
answers; five honorable mentions win a 
book, The first six solvers sending six con- 
secutive completes will receive a “Key to 
Puzzledom.” Send answers and original 


puzzles before the end of this month to 
Kappa Kappa, Tue American Boy, De- 
troit, Mich. 


Answers to April Puzzles. 


589. Night, thing. 

590. Lacrosse. (““L” across “e”) 

591. Knot. 

592. Bone, cone, done, gone, hone, 


Tone, lone, none, one, pone, tone, zone. 
593. Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, Dodge, 
Essex, Ford, Hudson, Hupmobile, Max- 
well, Nash, Oakland, Oldsmobile, Over- 
land, Packard, Pierce-Arrow, Reo, Velie. 
594. Dirigible. (Big, red, leg, bird, ride, 
I, beg, ridge, dig, dire, girl, ‘die.) 


March Prize Winners. 


Best list: Albert Bond, Alto, Ariz. 

Best to No. 587: Al T. Tude, New 
York, N. Y. 

Best original similar to 586: W. T. L., 
Weymouth, Mass. 

Best original similar to 588: Jack Ca- 
nuck, Mumford, N. Y. 

Book winners for five honorable men- 


tions: Hill Fish, Tex., Ima Tyro, 0., Me 1- | 


win, Kans., Robert D. Porter, W ash., The 
Gink, Mo, 


Honorable Mention. 


Completes: Albert Bond, Al T. Tude, 
C. L. Spears, Erle C. Edington, Hill Fish, 
Jack Canuck, K. Raps, M. T. Head, Night 
eg Osaple, Robert Porter, The Gink, 

. Acre 


YY 

Five Solutions: Alexander Melv: er, Ce- 
cil Darling, Count Meowt, Carl Frye, Dan 
Banta, Dray, Dreamer, Ed Sell, Eiggam, 
Em Burk, Fatty, F. E. Bruary, Ima Tyro, 
Jim Hudson, L. Bo Greece, Mary Gold, 
Melwin, Mort, O. Héwe Tuff, Robert D. 
Porter, ‘Snoozer, Thorpa. 


Puzzle Talk 


The answer to the Charade is a slang word, 
but it is in the dictionary. . « There’s a catch 
in the Numerical, but you’ ‘TL ‘enjoy it,» «xe Dhe 
number in parenthesis after each puzzle title 
gives the number of letters in the answer . . - 
Perhaps a few do not know that a square reads 
alike across and down. In that way it differs 
from a cross word puzzle. . Hill Fish sug- 
gests that the puzzlers try to make sentences 
in which there are “double words,” as he calls 
them, thus: ‘There is one one in this number,” 
That reminds us of the old gag: “That that is is 


that that is not is not is not that it it is.” The 
problem being to properly punctuate ts 
“The best time to solve puzzles,” says Al a 


Tude, who knows by experience, “is when you 
are cold and hungry, or after a five-mile walk 
on a frosty day. When you are sleepy the mind 
does not function well. After a heavy meal the 
blood goes elsewhere than to the head.” . . 
One of the boys suggests that we offer a prize 
for building 2 cross word puzzle, We will not 
promise to publish your effort, but just to stim- 
ulate your creative faculties we will give a prize 
book for the best original cross word puzzle 
not smaller than 13 x 13, containing not over 
30 blank spaces. . Count Meowt finds the 
puzzles furnish food for the mind for consi ae 
ably more than just a few pleasant hours, 
this page is one of the best in a magazine full 
of bests.” When a foreign solver gets more 
than 25 solutions, Count, the extra ones go to- 
ward a second book. If a foreign solver comes 
back to the U. S.A., his solutions are grouped 
in fives, and after that his honorable mentions 
are added on. No credit is lost. + Osaple 
and others sent in iat criticisms of the Double 
Acrostic, No, The cross words in an 
acrostic should be of uniform length. * 
Ignatieff is given over seven inches of descrip- 
tion in the New International Encyclopedia, so 
we felt justified in using him as a famous 
colonel of the Crimean War. Trinitrotoluol and 
trinitrotoluene are found in a late addenda to 
the New International eer p aay This answers 
The Gink and others. . Al has been digging 
among the files of A. B. for 1924, and finds the 
following star puzzlers in the “order Ege 
Osaple, (12 honorable mentions last year), C. 

L. Spears, Bob Zante, (11 each) B. D. W., 
and Albert Bond. The Gink started in June, 
and earned honceae mention every month 
thereafter. . . . aple was given the honor of 
being elected eee Vice. ee reaylent of the Na- 
tional Puzzlers’ League. Reps has a right to 
be proud of the-American Boy boys! And that 
isn’t saying a thing against the American Boy 
girls, either—Kappa Kappa. 
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BIG-BANG 


Notice to Parents 


Protect your child from accident and relieve 
yourselves from worry by getting him a 
powderless BIG-BANG—real in appearance 
and operation with all danger cut out. 
No Matches No Powder No Danger 
SAFETY CELEBRATORS 
Black gun-metal Pistol in leather holster. 


No. 6P $2.00 ga 


A Real Pistol in looks 
but it is safe. 


NAVY GUN-BOAT LINE 
Mounted on 4 wheels—cord attached. Ammunition 
case in rear turret. 


No. 9B $2.00 (9 in.)) 
HEAVY ARTILLERY 

This New Model has red wheels and is mounted on 

a strong carriage with cord attached. 
No. 10W $3.00 

(14 in.) 


ARTILLERY FIELD CANNON 
Mounted on red wheels—come 
in three sizes only. 

No. 8F—$2.25 (11 in.) 
12F—$3.75 (17 in.) 
16F—$5.50 (23 in.) 


EXTRA SUPPLIES 
Bangsite (ammunition) per can - 
Spark Plug (igniter) - - Bal 


LARGEST CANNON---LOUDEST NOISE 
SCOUT CAMP 
SIGNALS AND SALUTES 
BIG-BANG in military games, saluting and celebrat- 
ing has the Glamour, the Flash and the Boom which 
appeals so strongly to every boy, with the absolute 
safety demanded by the most exacting parents. 


H If your dealer cannot sup- 
Safe Noise for Sale i," Scaics sannct ee: 
der or Check or pay the postman for a “‘BIG- 
BANG” with a supply of Bangsite (ammunition) 


which will be sent to you prepaid in U. 8S. A. to- 
gether with complete directions. 


ur Guarantee ¥, If the BIG-BANG is nol 


entirely satisfactory, return 
itat once and your money will be refunded promplly. 


Conestoga Corporation, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Formerly Toy Cannon Works 
Coming Case Given th ft. Telescope 


‘5 ee 

ae 

FERRY & cos ‘322 ieee an 

Big Band Catalog 
Sent FREE 


you need for the 


band 


Eas: 3, Bold by lead 
men 7 
i Ee saree where. 


4 LYON & HEALY 
61-63 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
a for each box 


ie a Girls each bex 


Men’s Branscombe Pure Silk Soe you sell. You 
can earn $5. to $10. a day. Send $1. as deposit 
for Silk Lined Sample Case. This deposit will 
be paid back to you on return of Samples, 


Address C. A. PETTER CO., Inc. 


We will pay you 


Gloversville, N. Y. 


POPULAR PACKETS 


From Countries You Want in Your Album 


These are selected from the largest packet list ever 
offered the American collector. Hundreds more 
equally good, equally low priceu. 
No. 60, 150 all diff, .10; No. 279, 25 diff. Egypt 
30; No. 20 diff. Madagascar .50; No. 297, ns. 
ion, 20 ‘diff. , e 100 

10; No, 

Saar 25 diff. 278 Dutch ‘Indies 10 diff. 
1103 No. 15, 300 all diff. .25; No. 8, 1000 all 
diff. 1.25; No, 248, 75 stamps from 75 
countries . io. 3, 2000 all diff. 5.00; No. 
100 Africa only all diff. .50; No, 161, 100 Mexi 
all diff. 2.00; No 21i,’ Honduras all diff. .50; 
No, 72, 100 Portuguese Colonies all diff. .50. 

Every one of these packets bears the SCOTT SEALD 
guarantee, which means that every stamp in every 
Scott packet is not only genuine, but listed in 
Scott’s Stamp Catalogue. Scott Seald packets con- 
tain no post cards, reprints, cut squares, foreign 
revenues or telegraphs ee as are commonly found 
in packets of uncertain orij Tf not exactly as 
represented we, or any of our dealers will make 
* good, 
Write for the Free 80-page price list of bargains in 
Scott Seald packets, albums, sets and accessories. 


Scott Seald packets are sold at your stamp dealers 
or write, 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO., 


33 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Curios, Ete! Newspaper dated 1 
Be World’s smallest coin, 


COIN. coins, .22; 100-yr.-ola” 


clas 
Cent, .10; Eagle ou 2c, or 3c, .10; 10 diff. bills .35; 
Fine Roman Silver coin, BC, -55; Hirst American ‘sil- 
ver coin, 1536, $1; 3 Rare War point Saati 


Oriental ‘coins, .20; 5 Var. 

Money, .10; 3 Arrow-heads, .20; ee a 's100. bit os 
Rare 1-2 Ct., .25; Old Dime, .20; 20c silver, .45: 

cient Bronze, '25; Jersey Cent, 1787, . Pol 


rer, dated 1553, '.50; U.S. Gold $1, $2.2! 
1-2 De 75; 50 Mixed For'n coins, 
2 Agates, .10; Philip II 2 Reals 
Col. Money dated 1776, .40; Mexico, 1-4 
» 15; 2 Reals, 1825, .85; English silver 1 p. (1216), 

30; Nero Coin, .45; Cleopatra coin, 
} lists and old coin, 08 stamps. 
ith St., NEW YORK CITY 


THE MOST GREAT BARGAINS. 
NO TWO STAMPS ALIKE IN 
FOR YOUR Mee ANY SET. iD copies. 
by Sootia Ie, 200 


3 dift., Cut 


vanish 


40 Denmark 11c, 
10 vane Be, 20 Finland fe, a 


stein 14c, 26 Norway 9c, 20 Paraguay "eru 
Sosame bbc. 50 Foland isc, 60 Portugal 2c. 10 Nyassa 15c, 10 Nfl 
‘0c, 80 same $1 mt 00 


Big Coll jatisfy or your money 
aig an aig 1000 different P8125, 2000 
rr. 


i 
bacl 

Fra '35-00. Postage 3c extra. ttemit in stamps cr moncy. 
fsbay stamps. MARKS STAMP CO. (Dept Al TORONTO,Can. 


Oh. Boys! MYSUISS SMYSTER- 
OYS: 10US” PACKET! 
Cees stamps ys the lands of Cannibals, heathens, sun 
pers, and wild savages!! Included are Kenya and 
ies la, Persia, a al Dutch Indies, Gold Coast, Federated 
y States, Al byssinia, Nyassa, Travancore, Siam, Congo, 
Iso many varieties of new Europe, 105 stamps in all, 
; ferént (mostly unused) for mil 8 cents to approval 
arent Big Price List Free wit oA order. 
iYSTIC STAMP CO., De, 


BUY STAMPS BY SETS 


ON APPROVAL—14 to 14 CATALOGUE 


Write countries you are interested in and size of 
yourcollection. A set of new Lexington stamps 
free to new applicants for approvals—sets or 
sheets. Packet of 500 varieties 35c, 

Enclose 5c for return postage. 


H. A. Fuller, 85 W. Wyoming Ave., Melrose, Mass. 


Packet 105 different stamps including Pana~ 

UU ms. Chile, Argentine, ete.,.5 unused Portuguese 

Colonies, 5 French Colonies, perforation gauge, 

ruler and millimeter scale, set, Venezuela, un- 

listed, HG yee list of stamp bargains and 

supplies, all for twelve cents to applicants 
for our famous net approval sheets! 


DAVIES STAI 
615 Brighton Ave., “Toledo, Ohio 


12cts. 


Boys! Have you ever owned a nice, shiny, new pair of stool 
stamp tongs? Lakeview offers: Famous “Confiscated” 

of Bulgaria ae stamps that nearly started a war); set of ne 
Germany with (pre-war) face value over forty million dollars, 
perforation gauge; small album; nice packet 100 different from 
Argentine, British Guiana, Newfoundland, Africa, Dutch In- 
dies, ete.—and last but not least, a dandy pair of stamp tongs! 
The entire big outfit only 15c to approval applicants! 
LAKEVIEW STAMP CO., Station F. Box 106 TOLEDO 0. 


BOYS! BIG STAMP BARGAIN! 


ONLY TO APPLICANTS FOR STAMPS ON APPROVAL. 
Asa ceminn we will send for 12c (regular price twenty- 


five cents) 1 set Airplane stamps, 10 blank approval 
sheets, eed stamp book, 1 stamp wallet, 1 perforation 
hinges, T triangle stamp, packet of stamps 


auge, 
ee crtnla Aevica, 
eto. and large price list. 


PIKES PEAK STAMP co., 


Nyassa, Georgia, Turkey, etc. 


BOX 215, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


BIG Allfor 1201 seit, trom allcountries, many 
nused, incl. charity and special delivery stamps; 
5 diff, French Colonies; 5 diff. Portuguese Cols. 

ict. 10 diff. Danzig; 10 diff. Czecho-Slovakia; 1 pac 


OFFER! from obscure countries 2 rae White Ro 
sia, Cape of Good Hope, Turkey, Siam, Travancore, 
— Bar Zealand, Guatemala, Mexico, Bosnia Herze- 
ovina; port. millimetre scale, ruler; small album for dup- 
beri This big ‘a8 outfit for 12c to approval applicants! 
R. Perry, 107 Westminister St., Providence, R. I. 


é ff . derful collec- 
PRD ENEW. tonsof tuceet ponulat tarps, 
EUROPE 


cataloguing several dollars free 

to applicants for our Net Ap- 
g ovals, send 2 cents 
ADGER STAMP Ct 


Here, Milwaukee, Wis. 
FREE—Set Irish Stamps "orn. cts;for 2° 
100 Diff. U.S. 22e—25 Bulgaria pen io” 00 tages 9c—80 Finland 9c—30 


Sweden 8c—25 Japan bo—60 German: renada 18c—500 diff. 350 
TOiseh2he—80 Swiss tbe60 Caccho 200 OTigers be--20 Fr. Col. e. 


Hawkeye Stamp Co., 


Cedar Rapids, 9, lowa 


Stamps in the Day’s News 


By Kent B. Stiles 


By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to Aptil’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


HIS quotation from Ralph 
Waldo Emerson appears in 


minute letters on the 5-cent 
blue denomination of Uncle Sam’s 
Lexington-Concord series of com- 
memoratives. Have you seen these 
stamps yet? They are among the 
most beautiful pictorials ever issued 
at Washington, and the 5-cent blue 
is, in the opinion of many collec- 
tors, artistic in 
the extreme. The 
designs were | 
described on 
the May stamp 
page. Under the 
law they can- 
not be here il- 
lustrated. 

In addition to 
the various new 
U. 8. stamps 
mentioned last 
month — adhe- 
sives issued be- 
cause of the in- 
crease in the postal rates on certain classes 
of ate following are of interest: 

A ¥%-cent value is being added to the 
postage due series. 

The \%-cent stamp, with Nathan Hale’s 
portrait, added to the regular series, has 
been issued also imperforate. 

The 1%4-cent. stamp, with Warren G. 
Harding’s profile, added to the regular 
series, has appeared in four varieties: per- 
forated 11, from flat plates; perforated 10, 
printed on the rotary press; perforated 10 
vertically, in coils from the rotary press; 
and without perforation. 

The 144-cent stamped envelope, bearing 
Washington’s picture, has appeared in 
three colors. That is, the circular die, in 
brown, is variously on white, blue and 
manilla envelopes. 

A 1¥%-cent manilla, wrapper has been is- 
sued, the die, with Washington’s portrait, 
being in brown. 


Hungarian stamp with 
the moe of Maurus 
Jokai. 


The 1924 Multitude 


N the January stamp page it . was 

stated that “it will not be surprising 
if 1924’s harvest will turn out to be as 
many as 1,600 varieties.” Up to late April, 
the number of different stamps officially 
chronicled as issued in 1924 was 1,620. It 
will be toward the close of 1925 before it 
can be known definitely just how many 
stamps actually appeared last year, as 
oftentimes philatelic news travels slowly 
and the compilers of the American stand- 
ard catalog are reluctant to chronicle is- 
sues which are reported merely, or stamps 
the authenticity of which might subse- 
quently be questioned. Regarding stamps 
falling within this latter classification, the 
following are recent examples: 

First, in Russia. ‘There the Soviet pos- 
tal authorities have surcharged seven var- 
ieties of the wartime charity series, 1914, 
with new values and an inscription which 
includes “Delegated Foreign Exchange for 
Philately and bonus.” These overprinted 
adhesives are required to be used on all 
consignments of postage stamps exported 
from Russia, and the money thus raised 
goes presumably to help finance the activ- 
ities of the government's official stamp 
bureau. But these same exported con- 
signments must bear also postage prepaid 
ith the ordinary Russian stamps. This 
situation would seem to indicate that the 
surcharged squares of paper are tax labels 
only, inasmuch as apparently they do not 
pay postage. If they are tax labels, they 
will not be accepted by philately. 

Second, in Albania. Here a set of air- 
post adhesives has appeared, ranging in 
value from 5 gold centimes to 3 gold 
francs, with an airplane and an eagle, fly- 
ing above mountains, as the design. Karly 
information, however, is that these stamps, 
seven in number, were not actually issued 


China’s new 4- 
cent gray over- 
printed with a 


Syria’s 1 pi 50 pa, red. 


by the Albanian government 
but were printed by the com- 
pany operating the “flying 
machine” mail service. In other words, 
regular Albanian stamps must appear on 
letters so transported, in addition to the 
airpost adhesives, according to report. If 
inquiry confirms this, the airpost stamps 
will not be recognized. 


red 3. 


New Issues 


EANWHILE hundreds of stamps 

have already been distributed in the 
first few months of 1925, These include 
the series issued by Hungary commemo- 
rating the one hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Maurus Jokai, sometimes 
called “the Hungarian Dickens.” A few 
of the many other new stamps that have 
appeared in 1925 are: 

Brazil: A commemorative, 1,000 reis 
claret, with a portrait of Ruy Barbosa. 
Barbosa was a journalist; whose oratory 
and eloquence contributed to Brazilian 
revolutionary activities which culminated 
in the adoption of the republican form of 
government, about thirty-five years ago. 
Only 200,000 copies of this stamp were 
printed—a small supply to meet philately’s 
needs! 

Bulgaria: A few years ago a large 
quantity of postage dues was printed in 
connection with an increase in postal 
rates. Before they were issued, however, 
the Government decided to destroy all 
letters insufficiently franked. Thus the 
postal authorities had left on their hands 
unissued postage dues in values of 5, 10, 
20 and 30 stotinki. These have now been 
converted into regular postage stamps by 
surcharging them with new values. 

China: A nearly parallel situation pre- 
vails here. In 1923 the postal authorities 
announced an increase in the postal rate 
to four cents, as compared with three. The 
public protested and the advance was not 
put through. But meanwhile a 4-cent 
gray stamp, with the familiar native junk 
as the design, had been printed in large 
quantities. This adhesive appears now as 
a provisional 3-cent—overprinted in red 
with the lower value. 

Czecho-Slovakia: This republic’s Presi- 
dent, Dr. Masaryk, had a birthday on 
March 7. He was seventy-five years old. 
He is a stamp collector himself, and phil- 
ately is regularly among the studies pur- 
sued by boys of the secondary schools of 
Czecho-Slovakia. In honor of Dr. Ma- 
saryk’s birthday a series of stamps, each 
bearing his portrait, has appeared in 
values and colors of 40 haleru orange- 
brown, 50h yellow-green, 60h purple, 1 
koruna carmine, 2k blue, 3k sepia, and 5k 
blue-green. 

Dominican Republic: A series of eight 
denominations—’4, 1, 2, 5, 10, 20 and 50 
centavos and 1 peso—are in use from Feb. 
27 to July 12 for domestic postage ex- 
clusively, the employment of the island’s 
ordinary stamps being forbidden during 
that period except on mail to foreign 
countries, The new adhesives are said to 
commemorate the evacuation of the re- 
public’s territory by United States troops. 
With: the money obtained through the sale 
of these stamps the Government purposes 
to build a postal and telegraph building at 
San Domingo. 

France: In connection with the Phila- 
telic Exhibition held at Paris in May a 5- 
franc stamp, red, of the design of the 
1876 issue, was distributed, and was sold 
exclusively at the Exhibition. 

Indo-China: The inscription “Jndo- 
Chine” on the stamps of this French col- 
ony is being altered to “Indochine.” 


, Ste, 91.00.83. 25, Illustrated world 
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THE AMERICAN Boy 


FAMOUS FENWAY OUTFIT 


All for 12¢ mall album; 5 blank 
approval 8! large 
French Coloni: 
cross set; Fanti 
including Ab; 8, Cape of Good Hope, Bosnia, 
Grete, Congo, etc. This wonderful outfit and 16 BENWAY 
list, oly 12¢ to new approval applicants. 
STAMP ©0O., 161 achusetts Ave. 


BO YS! Have you ever owned a nice metal watermark 

detector? Hinsdale offers—all for 10c:—— 
Pocket stock bah for canter: small ruled album: perfor. 
gaugeand mme.scale; packet from ‘Newfoundland, Africa, Siam, 
‘Travancore, India, Egypt, White Russia, Fiume triangle; and 
lastly, a brand new watermark detector! This wonderful 
outfit for only 10c to approval applicants! Order today! 


HINSDALE STAMP CO., 165\N. Lincoln St., HINSDALE, ILL. 
ANCHER’S $$$ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 


1 e 
Fine triangle stamp: eat German stamps with (prewar) value of forty 


ration scale; 

donate ptt Terai wee 

poallest or rancorey Jol 2 ood st ance 
*e 

meee rare 9 bats HER NER ‘het stock book, value 25¢ with 


HER STAMP CO. 


Tas ek ae st JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


1000 Varieties of Postage Stamps $1.00 


500 Varieties for 35 cents. "Send for price list ot 
Liberty sets and packets at uniform prices, 
We pay postage, ‘Wook money ref retanded ‘not eatietiod, 


118 W. Liberty St. Ann ere, ‘Mlchigan, U.S. A. 


NYASSA TRIANGLES 32.2'4. 


The new 1924 set just out, Price 69c. A few Scott 

ors ies left, special this month ‘a a useful 
lic ‘Accessory free, postpaid $2 cop: 

Elwood D. Weber, 1377 Park Ave., Plainfield, N.J. 


STAMPS—FREE 


Packet of 20 different from Latvia, Austria, Hungary. etc. Big 

bargain list of sets and packets, price list of stamps, albums and 

supplies ell for 20 Be Posters. It will pay you to get our lists. 
a 


Gr 

Station E 6. =e Toranto, Canada 
Posi 2c. 1000 Peerless Hin, 15e. 

1 0 0 Wnts’ for our fee Albuns fer: 
Lists Free. j 

All Different A. B. FISK STAMP CO. 

Stamps FREE Toledo, Ohio 


STAMPS 105 China, Egypt, Etc., Stamp Dic- 
tionary, list of 3,000 Bargains and 
Qoupons, 2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illust., with 
dat f countries, etc. 3e. Bij 

log (2 boo) 
; album 


ottage, and ask 10 see in spproval sheets. G07 discount, 
Rad pet. ‘Additional fr free stamps prevented. to purchasers. leses 
iat HTSOWN'S, in unused Sapanke Ra ao biel 7 


‘SOUTHSEA, ENGLAND 
RADIO PACKET ; 


is bad or not. Receive foreign countries through 
our 250 varieties eae a gg and 60% discount, 
non-duplicating approval sh 

COVERT ‘STAMP €6., TI2E, ‘& B: “ Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


100 Different Stamps Free 


to applicants for our Popular Approvals. Send 
2c for return postage. 


CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
124 Second St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


(0 XE DUF, STAMPS FREE 


tage 2c; 1000 hinges 15c; 

ious to hold Sia ‘stamps, 
20c. 650% approval sheets sent with each order. 
A.B. Miami Stamp Company, Toledo, Ohio 


BARGAIN OFFER 


EDGEWOOD STAMP CO, 


DANZIG STAMPS FREE 


Fine Set Stamps from Independent State of Danzig, 
ne price list of Canadian Stamps. and large cata- 
logue of Packets, Sets, Albums and Supplies, for 


postage. 
MIDLAND STAMP CO., Station EE, Toronto, Canada. 
F R E no Telegraphs or Revenues, to 
applicants for our ‘Superior’ 


approvals. Enclose 2 cents for return postage. 
WILLIAM STREITBERGER 
West Hopoken, N. J. 


Something eee eae EREE 
hi 


Milford, Conn, 


100 Different Postage Stamps, 


puatketesll effered ab yeee ok Botton nd eve cream oF fhe 
bri ‘with it AN EQUALLY pester PRemruae. °° 
it 6 AHGENBRIGHT, STAUNTON, VA. 


FRENCH COLONIES FREE 


Set French Oolony stamps depicting Wild Native Chief, 
Tiger and African Scenery together with our illustrat- 
ed stamp album price list. Also price list of over four 
hundred different sets and packets. Send 2c for return 
Postage. EMPIRE STAMP CO., 353 Lippincatt S1., Toronto, Canada 


$1.00 REDUCED TO 6c 


100 all dif. unused genuine stamps from Georgia, Venezuela 
Poland, Turkey, San Marino, eto worth &1—with 250 hinges, 
big ts, all for only 6¢ to new applicants for our 
api VicTORIA STAMP CO." LONDON CANADA 


Westland Wonder Packet! 


165 excellent stamps (all different) from Siam, South Af- 
Plogereonsags sna Wa: , Turkey, San Marino, ete.. per- 
foration g: ine poo! et on Soe &trianglestamp, 
Seed nioners: $2.50:—all approval 
WESTLAND STAMP Co., 10 Westland Ave., Boston (17) MASS 


FREE—TWO SETS NYASSA 


ALSO 20 dif. British Colonies, Barbadoes and Jamaica 
‘ernie and packet of. bitsse, oe @ request for my 


1, 2, 3¢ net Bitty None 
CHARLES t. “EONER 
4821 Frankford Avenue Frankford, Phila., Pa. 


June, 1925 


SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! t ith Tprowan eae 


we.over 4p million dallars (srest curio 


BOYS 


ad 
‘ep your duplicates, 
licanta for my fa: 
jee List 4c extra! 


D.M.Ward, 608 Buchanan St., Gary, Ind. 
10 Diff. Nyassa Giraffes 


and Camels fixed siamps, "200 


ees perteration suger. ONLY 13c 
FENNELL STAMP CO., Dept. A3, St. Louis, Me. 


POSTAGE STAMP BARGAIN 52.227. 


yale, 15 dif. ue (8. Ganada, Newfoundland ‘Toland, 
Mexi maica, etc. 5 Guate- 
male! 5 Boma (3 "Chinn Beate, 5 White aoe 4 Chain 
Breakers, Album and Pkt. Hinges, all for lic. Order to- 
day. G,S, MOLLINEAUX, Morsemere, N. J. 


Surprise Packets Sige BS conta 


ae for 
pro- 
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300 DIFFERENT STAMPS 10c 


[Cataloging $6.00] 
and price-list to those only asking to see our clay 
K.C. Stamp Co., Dept. 1, Lee 
DIFFERENT STAMPS FOR 10c 
sent es Le tase ae meen. 
ish hin, 
“SDWEST STAMP COMPAN 
LOOK! 100 different from Brazil, Japan, 
Argentina, Dutch Indies, S. Africa, 
perforation gauge and hinges only 10¢ to approv- 
alapplicants, 1000 hinges 15¢. 


50% discount approval sheets. 
Bargain price list and 50¢ srecoral sheets 
al 
508 Kemper Building, Araneae | City. Mo. 
. etc., many unused, also 5 Fr. Colony (pictures), 
Harold Chase, 1822 Price St., Scranton, Pa. 


N . 100 diff. Foreign, 10 diff. French 
lyassas. and Port. Cols., 250 Hinges, Album and 
gauge, all 10c, 100 diff. Br. Cols. 
spe pproval applicants only! 
pe oe 10¢; x000 mized, over 20 countri 
nly BSe. Bi Free. We Want Collections. 


BYMOR STAMP CO., Dept. A, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


premium of 50 different, stunning 
TIP- 0 stamps, fine stamp wallet, perforation 
gauge, mm. scale, ruler; good stamp 
from Kenya & Uganda (cannibal land » Gold Coast Cates 
all for six cents to applicants for Tip-T ae approvals 


TIP-TOP STAMPCO. PALM KE, COLO. 


SN. APS 200 Different Foreign 10c 


60 Different U. S., including $1 and $2 
xpress for L2c. ee a order we Se our pamphlet 
which 


ells “* How Make a Coll roperly. 
QUEEN CITY STAMP ry con C0., Room 3 604 ‘Faces, Gncinmati, 0. 


STAMPS FREE! a2, erent 
Postage 2cents. 
Large Album, 20c; Illustrated Al- 
bum $1; List FREE. 50% approval 
sheets sent with each order. 


Toledo, Ohio 


A. B. QUAKER STAMP COMPANY, : 


ROYAL SURPRISE PACKET  {) british Gol: 


10 Port. Col., set 14 Ukraine, 250 Hinges, Perforation 

Gauge and ‘Millimetre Scale and a packet of 100 Diff. 

Stamps, all for 10e to new approval applicants. 
ROYAL STAMP COMPANY 


6020 Broadway, Dept. A, ‘San Antonio, Texas 
Big Bargains! 50 diff. Nyassa, Fiume 
triangle, etc., and Perf. gauge only 6 


TAMP 15 Uruguay 12e; 8 Nyassa, beauties, 
25 French Cols. 10¢. 50 Br, Cols. 10e; 40 Africa 126; 500 
diff. foreign 80e; 1000 diff. $1. All airs cataloging about 


$50, 1; $1.60. My choice 50% arate with all 
orders. Lathan! Le B. DOVER, CLAYTON, MO- 


Five Different Airmail Stamps Given 
to everyone sending for our Bie Bargain Lists who 
enclose 4c postage. 20 UNUSED aos FREE. 
1000 different 98c, 500 different 380, both $1.2, Free 
hinges with each order. 

Buckey Stamp Co., 712BowenSt., Dayton,Ohlo 


SEND US YOUR FILMS 


some folder, 25¢. Overnight Service. 
ms ROANOKE PHOTO FINISHING co. 
202 Bell Ave. key Vas 


Have YouaCamera? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing 

how to take better pictures and earn money. 

AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 111 Camera House, Boston, 17,Mass. 
Buys Gold Initials for his auto. 


BIG MONE charge $1.50, ninke $1.35, Ten Bie 


rite for particulars and free samples. 
AMERICAN MONOGHAM CO. Dept. 194, East Orange, N. J. 


AND FAST SALES. Every Own 


! Hikers! C | Compare Our 

couts! Hikers! Gampers: ~°"Frices 

ARMY open ca 

MOSQUITO BAF 

BASS MOCCA: SUPPERS, with Nl 

CELLO ALUMINUM CANTEEN, with cover.... 2.25 
include postage on above items. 

Mess Kits, Knives, Axes, Tents, Sewing Kits, Gasoline 
eS, Outdoor Clothing, Blankets and many other 
end for our coniplete ape catalo; 

HIKING & CAMPING EQUIPMENT cO., In 
116 Nassau Street New York ‘City 


ne 


Eels, Mink, Muskrats and other 
animals in large numbers with 


guenew folding galvanized STEEL WIRE TRAP 


catches them like a fly trap catches flies. Write for our 


Catch Fis 


FREE TRAP OFFER, Bargain Patalog ct Fishing Supplies 
& Formulaon best Bait known for catching all kinds of fish. 


WALTON SUPPLY CO, Dep.117St.Louis,Mo. 


Syria and Lebanon: Pictorials have been 
issued for these two territories under 
French mandate. Each series contains 
eighteen values (including postage dues) 
ranging from 10 paras to 25 piastres. On 
the Syrian stamps are shown views of 
Hama on the 10 pa violet; Mehreb on the 
25pa bronze; Alexandretta on the 50pa 
green; Rauca on the 75pa dark brown; 
Damascus on the lpi magenta and 1pi 50 
pa red; Latakia, famous for its tobacco, 
on the Ipi 25pa green; Palmyra on the 
2pi brown ‘and 25pi blue; Rabat-Yamour 


on the 2pi 50pa blue-green; the Bridge of 
Daphne on the 3pi brown; Aleppo on the 
5pi lilac and 10pi purple-brown; and vari- 
ous other views on the postage dues. On 
the pictorials of Lebanon are shown scenes 
of Beyrout, Tripoli, Beteddine, Baalbeck, 
Mouktara, Tyre, Zahle, Hama, Saida and 
Delport. Many of the names are, perhaps, 
strange to you fellows. But they are 
familiar to boys in Syria and Lebanon, 
and you will recognize some of them in 
connection with your knowledge of the 
Bible. 


How Close Can You Come to These? 


VERY year somebody breaks one or 
another of the outdoor track and 
field records the best athletes in high 
school, college or international competi- 
tion have hung up. As time goes on, ath- 
letic authorities say, fewer and fewer of 
the marks will fall, for they're getting 
neers right along, to the best man can 
do 
But record-breaking performances go 
on, just the same, and it’s the schoolboy 
and college athletes of to-day who will be 
the champions of the next few* years. 
That’s one of the reasons Tue AMERICAN 
Boy is publishing this list of records, com- 
plete through 1924—every live American 
boy, whether he’s a track athlete or not, 
will want to know what marks the com- 
ing champions will have to beat. The 
list has been compiled for this magazine 
by the Amateur Athletic Union of the 
United States. 


American Interscholastic Records—Track and 
Field Events 


100 Yards Dash— 9 4-5 Sec. E. E. Nelson, 
Volkmann School, 1908. C. Hoyt, Green- 
field, H. S., 1913. W. J. Carter, Jr., Chicago 
Univ. H. S., 1914. E."Pearson, North Cen- 
tral H. S., "Wash., 1916. 

220 Yards Dash—21 2-5 Sec. W. J. Carter, Jr., 
Chicago Univ. H. S., 1914. 

440 Yards Dash—48 4-5" Sec. J. E. Meredith, 
Mercersburg Acad., Pa., 1912. 

Half Mile Run—I Min. 55 Bn o 'E. Meredith, 
Mercersburg Acad., Pa., 1912. 

1 Mile Run—4 Min. 23 3-5 Sec, Ed. Shields, 
Mercersburg Acad., Pa., 1916. 

2 Mile Run—9 Min. $1 2:5 Sec. 
Mercersburg Acad., Pa., 1918. 

Running High Jump—6 Ft. 3 5-8 In. W. M. 
Oler, Jr., Pawling School, N. Y. Ae 

Running Broad Jump—23 Ft. 7 1-5 
Stiles, Culver Military Acad., Ind., "i913. 

Pole Vault—12 Ft. 8 In. S. Landers, Oregon 
H, S., Minn., 1916. 

16 Lb, Shot Put—46 Ft. 1-2 In. Ralph G. 
Hills, Hill School, Pa., Bee 

12 Lb, Hammer Throw—197 Ft. 1-2 In. L. J. 
Talbott, Mercersburg Acad., Da, 1907. 

12 Lb. Shot Put—s6 Ft. 3 In. Clarence 
Houser, Oxnard H. S., Cal., 1922. 

Javelin Throw—184 Ft. 9 1-2 In. H. B. Liver- 
sedge, Stanford H. S,, 1914. 
Discus Throw—147 Lie -2 In. 

Houser, Oxnard H.-S., Cal., 1922. 

120 Yard High Hurdies—15 2-5 Sec. Il. 
Whitted, Citrus Union School, 1912. 

220 Yard Low Hurdles—24 2-5 Sec. C. Cory, 
Chicago Univ. H. S., 1913. Frank Loomis, 
Oregon H. S., Minn., 1916. David Kim- 
ball, Deerfield-: Shields “H. S., IL, 1920. 


A. Swede, 


Clarence 


In interscholastic events the lighter weight 
shot and hammer are used, except in a few in- 
stances. 


American Aprexcouesiate Records—Track and 
Field Events. 


These are the best marks ever made by col- 
legians in college or intercollegiate meets. 
100 Yards Dash—9 3-5 Sec, H. P. Drew, U. of 


Javelin Throw—203 F 


So. California, 1914, 

220 Yards Dash—21 1-5 
Georgetown Univ., 1896. R. C. Craig, U! 
of Michigan, 1910, D. Lippincott, ia » of 
Pennsylvania, 1913. Il. P. Drew, U, of 
So. California, 1914. 

440 Yards Dash—47 2-5 Sec. J. E. Meredith, 
U. of Pennsylvania, 1916. 


B._ J. Wefers, 


Half Mile Run—1 Min. 52 1-5 Sec. J. E. Mere- | 


dith, U, of Pennsylvan 
1 Mile Run—4 Min 


, 1916, 


Sec, J. P. Jones, 
T. §. Berna, 


Cornell University 


Running High Jump—6 Ft. G.I 
Tlorine, Stanford Univer i 1912, 
Running Broad Jump In E. O. 


Gourdin, Harvard U 

Pole Vault—13 Ft. 2 In. 
Illinois, 1923. 

16 Lb. Shot Put—49 Ft. 7 5-8 In. Glenn Hart- 
ranft, Stanford Uniy., 1924. 

16 Lb. Hammer Throw—181 Ft. 6 1-8 In. Fred 
Tootell, Bowdoin College, 1923. 

9 1-2 In. Milton An- 
gier, Univ. of Illinois, 1923. 

Discus Throw—155 Ft. 2 In. A. W. Mucks, 
U, of Wisconsin, 1916. 

120 Yard High Hurdles—14 2-5 Sec. E. iP. 
Thomson, Dartmouth, 1920. 

220 Yard Low Hurdles—23 1-5 Sec. Charles R. 
Brookins, Univ. of Towa, 1923. 


ynell, Univ. of 


World's Records—Amateur—Track and Field 
Events. 


100 Yards Dash—9 3-5 Sec. 
A., 1906, H. P. Drew, 
Charles W. Paddock, U. ei (fous 
times). C. H. Coatffee, Canada, 11922, 

220 Yards Dash—30 23 See, Charles We Pad- 
dock, U. S. A. 1921. 

440 Yards Dash— 47 2.5 Sec. J. E. Meredith, 

‘A., 1916. 

Half Mile Run—1 Min, 32 1-5 Sec. J. E. Mere- 
dith, U. S.A, 1916. 

Min. 10 2-5 Sec. Paavo Nurmi, 
Finland, 1923. 


2 Mile Run—9 Min. 9 3-5 Sec. A. Shrubb, 
Eng., 1904, 

Running High Jump—6 Ft. 7 5-16 In. E. Bee- 
son, U. S."A., 1914. 

Running Broad Jump—25 Ft. 6 3-16 In. Robert 
L. LeGendre, U. S. A., 1924. 

Pole Vault—i3 Ft. 9 3-4 In, Charles Hoff, 
Denmark, 1923. 


Kelly, oe 
» AL 


-16 Lb. Sect Put—51 Ft. Ralph Rose, U. S. A, 


1909. 

16 Lb. Hammer Throw—189 Ft. 6 1-2 In. P. 
Ryan, U, S, A., 1913. 

Javelin Throw—216 Ft. 10 7-16 In, J. Myyra, 
Finland, 1919. 

Discus. Throw—156 Ft. 1°3-8 In. J. M. Dun- 
can, U.S. Ai, 1912. 

120 Yard High Hurdles—14 2-5 Sec. E. J. 
Thomson, U. S. A., 1920. 

220 Yard Low Hurdles—23 2-5 Sec. 
R. Brookins, U. S. A., 1923. 


Charles 


Best American Amateur Records where 
World’s Records are held by others than 
Americans: 


1 Mile Run—4 Min, 12°3-5 Sec. N. S, Taber, 
Si A. 1915. 
2 atic Run“) hee 11 2-5 Sec. Joie W. Ray, 


Pole vais ca 5 1-8In. F. K. Foss, U. 
Javelin Throw—203 Ft. 9 1-2 In. Milton An- 
gier, U. S, A., 1923. 


Solutions to May Checker Problems 


No. 109—(Position: Black 4, king 3. White 
12, king 10. Black to move and draw.) Solu- 
tion; 4-8, 10-15, 8-11, 15-8, 3-7, 8-4, 7-11, 12-8, 
11-7, 8-3, 7-11, 3-8,-11-16, 8-12, 16-11, etc. 
Black has what is known as the “perpetual” 
draw, as white, although a man ahead, can not 
bring out the man from 4. 

No. 110—(Position: Black 3, 5, 14, king 11. 
White 9, kings 12, 25, 29. Black to move and 
win.) Solution: 3-8, 12-3, 11-7, 3-17, 5-30. Black 
wins, 

No. 111—(Position: Black 6, 15, kings 13, 
24. White 5, 26, 31, king 10, Black to move and 
win.) Solution: 15-18, 10-1, 13-9, 1-6, 9-2, 5-1, 
2-6, 1-10, 18-23, 26-19, 24-6. Black wins. 

No, 112—(Position: Black 5, 10, 12, 28. 
White 20, 26, 27, king 13. Black to move and 
win.) Solution: 28-32, 27-23, 32-27, 23-18, 10-14, 
18-9, 5-14, 26-22, 14- tA 22-18, 27-23, 13-22, 23- 
14, 22-26, 14-18, "Black wins. 

No. 113—(Position: Black 3, 5, 6, 14, 17. 
White 15, 21, 26, king 13. Black to move and 
win.) Solution: 14-18, 21-14, 18-22, 26-17, 3-7, 
15-10, 6-15, 13-9, 7-10, 14-7, 5-21. Black .wins. 

No, .114—(Position: Black 3, 4, king 27. 
White 9, 16, 26. Black to move and win.) Solu- 
tion: 27° 31, 26-22, 31-26, 22-17, 4-8, 16-12, 3-7, 
12-3, 26-22, 3-10, 32:15. Black wins. 


No, 115—(Position: Black 4, 7, king 16. 
White 18, 24, king 21. Black to move and win.) 
Solution: 16-20, 24-19, 20-24, 19-16, 24-19, 16- 
12, 4-8, 12-3, 19:23, 3-10, 23-7, 21-17, 7-10. Black 
wins. 

_No, 116—(Position: Black 14, 22, 26. White 
kings 9, 21. Black to move and win.) Solution; 
14-18, 9-14, 18-23, 14-18, 22-25, 21-30, 26-31, 
18-27} 31-24. Black wins. 


More Checker Booklets! 


with the new CHECKER SPINNER are 
ready for all the boy players who haven’t 
yet obtained theirs. Four cents in stamps, 
sent to the Checkers Editor, Tue Ameri- 
can Boy, 550 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, 
Mich., will take a booklet and spinner, 
specially prepared by Newell W. Banks, 
match checkers champion of America, to 
any player anywhere, 


Send For Yours Now! 


WurullzER 


Couldn’t Play a Note— 


Now Makes 5100" 


complete outfits. 
We also give you 
our Free Trial Easy Payment 
plan and special Scholarship 
No obligation, 


Rs tae Wurlitzer Bea! Dept. A105 
E, 4th St., Cincinnati 129 So, Waba: 
0 W. 42nd St. New York 
our Free Book on Musical Instruments, 
‘ree Trial, Easy Payment plan and 
Babelseahi offer. No obligation. 


Learn how to thi Learn 
te defend Set and eel pe Genia'e Ehsinglons 


hel ae 


‘A105 Ry. Exch. Bldg.,Omaha,Nep. 
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/ a week 


“Bill Carola” 
Landa 


Read Bill Carola’s story in his own words— 
“When T sent for your catalog, T wanted a Tenor Ba 
but I hesitated a longtime as I di 

I finally decided to try it a week, as you offered, and at the 
end of that time I found I could 

started the correspondence course you ft 

seven months, even before the final payments on 

Thad taken my place in a professional orchestr 
Now I am making $100 a week, three times what I made as 
aclerk. ‘Two of my friends made money with their instru- 
ments after five months practice, one a drummer and the 
other a saxophonist, and neither could play anote when he 
I wish every! 
tune can learn to play amusical instrument.” 


jdn’t know a note of mu: 
pick a few notes, Then I 


iy knew how easy it is—anyone who 


Bill Carola 


‘ New Offer 


Learning to Play < 


Made Easy 


We now furnish with every in- 
strument ot no extra cost a 
Scholarship Certificate. This 
scholarship entitles you to tui- 
tion in one of the foremost cor- 
respondence schools of music in 
the country. Whether you want 
to learn to play for profit or only 
for pleasure, this 

will make it surprisingly easy 


Free Trial 
Easy Payments 


You may have any Wurlitzer in~ 
strument for a week's free trial 
jourown home. No obligation 
Pree eyrenas are arranged in 
sums, afewcents a 
gall will pay for your instrument, 
Warlitzer instruments arethe re- 
sult of 200 year’s experience in 
musical instrument building. 
Famous for artistic quality, rich 
tone value and fine workmanship. 
Used jin the finest bands and 
orchestras throughout the world. 


Free Book 


Illustrates and describes every 
known musical instrument—over 
8pecial offers on 


cholarship 


Special prices 


sh Ave., Chicago 
0 Stockton St, San Francisce 


soe ee sie ema 
omen erper eens, 
wrest orld 

wpofieasbesaansee preety lS 


k Gatch trainer of SEVEN, 
you Scientific Wrest 
foe dhueditea ood Sell-Detense. 
on a jetter, 
letic and, wrestling 
any kind. 


State age.” 


From Factory =] 
Direct <~ 
To You 


$1985 


Delivered 
East of the Mississippi 


A Coaster Like 
Dads Automobile 


Oversized rubber tires, machined roller bearings, 
forged axles, double disc 11” wheels, a pressure 
grease gun system, a channell steel frame, a bril- 
liant baked enamel _finish—these are features that 
make the Electric Coaster like Dad’s auto. There 
are no cast or malleable iron parts that can 
break, no hubs on the wheels to fall off, noth- 
ing to get out of repair. 


, Entirely Riveted 
Not a nut, bolt, screw or nail used. 


Of beautiful appearance—no nuts or bolts are 
used in its -construction—yet it will support a 
ton weight. To introduce this wonderful coaster, 
we have eliminated all dealer's profits and are 
making a special factory price of $10.85. This 
price is astoundingly low when the quality of the 
Electric Coaster is considered. It is easily worth 
double the price—and we guarantee it to give 
absolute satisfaction or it may be returned. 


Send no money. Write to us. 
Send for an Electric Coaster today or write for 
folder of specifications. With it, we will send de- 
|. tails of our 10 day free trial offer, and will also 
tell you how to get an Electric Coaster without 
expense by being our boy agent in your ter- 
ritory. Write today. 


Boy Agents Wanted. 
The Electric Furnace Company, 
Coaster Division, Salem, Ohio. 


Boys Make Money 
in your spare moments. Have the things you 
want thissummer. Our Free Plan shows you how. 
Write for Free Plan today. 

Backus Supply Co., Box 461, Mt. Jewett, Pa. 


LEARN CARTOONING 


At Home In Your Spare 
Time by the Landon 
Picture Chart Method 


‘OU can now learn to 

draw cartoons just as 

easily as you learned 
to write. A series of bi 
picture charts with eac 
lesson of this great course 
explain ste step, just 
how to proceed in making 
original drawings of your 
own. A complete criticism 
service gives you the full 


Ld benefit of the experience of 
wRwES one of America’s foremost 
REG’LAR FELLERS newspaper artists. . 
soek aetd "Righty sempatont 
Sere ccctoad Probe yor Prepare now 
Gene Byrnes 


for the future 


Boys of today will be 
the cartoonists of 
the coming years. 
More and more 
newspapers are em- 
ploying Landon stu- 
dents use they 
recognize that this 
school develops 
highly competent 
cartoonists. 


Results Tell the Story 
Here are three of the fa- 


Fandom ducing cartoons on iti- 
Blosser cay and. national. affaire, 
sports, comic strips, etc. 
any who prefer work 
at home are selling their 
drawings by mail. The re- 
cord of results produced by 
this schoo] has never been 
equalled or even approach- 
by any_ other 
correspondence 
course. 
Send now for com- 
plete information 
and samplepicture 
chart. Enclose 
one of your own 
sketches for ex- 
amination, 


oe 
“CAP” STUBBS 


Epuiva 


No one could take your coures and regret Please state your 


sible for me BBO. 
jdwina Dumm 


737 Notional Bidg 
Cleveland, O, 


instructs ‘made it 
todothe work.” Bian 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 


" % 


: 


ge FUNNYBONE TICKLE 


Stable Diet 


CALVIN COOLIDGE TAKES 
OATS AS U. S. PRESIDENT. 


—Headline in the Pueblo Star Journal. 


Joseph’s Show 


Teacher—“Can any boy tell me the 
earliest reference in history to a theater?” 
Tommy—“Yes, teacher; we read in the 


| Bible that Joseph was taken from the 
family circle and put into the pit.” 


Right-O! 
Editor—“Get out to the funeral of 


Robert Wright and write up his last rites” 


right away.” 
Reporter—“All right.” 


A Neat Slogan 


Some bright Westerner has twisted a 
phrase into a slogan so pat that it has 
been adopted by an Oklahoma farmers’ 
organization. The slogan is one we com- 
mend to gardners everywhere: “Weed 
’em and reap.” 


There’s the Rub 
“Gargling with strong antiseptics,” says 
a medical journal, “will invariably kill the 
influenza bacillus.” Provided, of course, 


| you can catch him and make him gargle. 


Poetically Speaking 


Large numbers of Italian eggs are be- 
ing imported into this country. We trust 
they are not the lays of Ancient Rome.— 
London Humorist. 


Bad Place to Loaf 


A kind-hearted gentleman, hearing a 
dog howling mournfully, decided to in- 
vestigate the animal's ailment. He found 
the dog sitting calmly upon his haunches 
but still emitting agonized yelps. 

“What ails your dog?” he asked the 
hound’s owner. 

“Oh, he’s just lazy,” returned the owner 
unconcernedly. 

“But laziness won't make a dog howl.” 
# “Yes, but that dog is sitting on a sand- 

urr.” 


The Socialistic Idea 
It was too rainy to go out, so Peggy 


and Tommy were entertaining themselves | 


by picturing the wonderful things they 
would have when they grew up. 

“J shall have a lovely motor car,” said 
Peggy. 

“So shall I,” said Tommy. 

“And a radio,” continued Peggy. 

“So shall I,” said Tommy. 

“Oh, Tommy,” Peggy said in an exas- 
perated tone, “I believe you are what they 
call a ‘So-shall-ist.’” 


A Bad Spell 


<A 


Soapy—‘Say, bo, cin you spell potatoes 
witt all ‘o’s’?” 

Rastus—“How do you get dat way?” 

Soapy—“Take out dat nice leather 
memorandum of yours, and put one o, 
put two o’s, put three o’s, put four o’s, put 
five o’s, put six o’s, put seven o’s, put 
eight o’s, potatoes!” 


Or a Hearse 


Blinks—“Times have changed.” 

Jinks—‘T'll say. It used to be when a 
man was run down he took a tonic, now 
he takes an ambulance,” 


More Restful 


“Is he a go-getter?” 
“No, a have-it-brunger.” 


Page 
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The Loser’s End— 
Donald H. Farrington. 


Red Eagle Island (Cont’d)— 
Kenneth Payson Kempton. 
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Charles Tenney Jackson., 
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Jibby Jones and the Snake Bait 
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2 A home run 


[HE AMERICAN Boy 


a run home? 


W the ball on your ankle! You'd 
S Vesreanake a home run, but that smash 
on ee ee an home”. - = 
Absorbine, Jr. cep you in game. 
‘The pain goes when this fast worker gets on 
1e JOD. 
F ts, bruises, sprains and swellings, and 
for tired musclesafterhard play, Absorbine, Jt 
is the best pal a fellow cen have. : 
BEsorbine, J ies mascot for Jeers a 
teams, of course every chap hs 
Bort for his after the game rubdown to 
ite 


Absorbine, Jr. is the athlete's liniment 
antiseptic in one bottle. 


At all druggists’, 
$1.25, or postpaid. 
Liberal trial bot- 
te, 10¢,, postpaid. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, 
Mass. 


bsorb 


THE ANTISEPTIC L 


DeLuxe Self-Filler Stylo Fountain Pen $2.80 Sample $1.40 


Ready. Best 
ae Tor Money Back 
1a, $1.40 
Feed. Gol GB 

Glip and Lever. 20.0.) 
FREE Lists. Choice Knives and 

Novelties. All Btn. Pena 25% Of, 


AGENTS profit splendidly. Write today. 
A. C. SMITH, 81374, DETROIT, MICH. (30th Tr.) 
SPECIAL Bese, SeS Gr aif $a-t0 worth fo: $4.80, 189 6.0.0.) 
Ask how to obtain the $6.30 
Jot for an hour's work. 


MAKE BIG MONEY 


BOY Ss ! THIS VACATION 


We pay you over 20 cents commission for each dollar 
sale, and also give you FREE a big handsome full sizo 
Steer-Ezy Coaster Wagon with Balloon Tires as soon 
as you sell only $30 worth of our Hame Straps, Tent 
Stakes, House Numbers, Wrench Sets, Curtain Holders 
—all Easy Sellers. Hustling boys are making big money 
selling them. Write for our NEW SALES PLAN. Mailed 
anywhere FREE. Everybody is a stomer for some 
Arab Product. You can get the business easily. Write 
today for our FREE plan. Don’t delay. 


Dept. F-3, ARAB PRODUCTS, Niagara Falls, N. Y- 
Lead With Become Com’! Elec: Eng- or Success 
Yoar. Thorough, Complete, In 2 Year 


Electricity Practical. America's Lead- 


ing Course For 20 Years. Actual elec. materials, motors, machin- 
ory to learn with. Send for big catalog FREE. ‘Address Room 625 


School of Engineering of Milwaukee, Milwaukee,Wis. 


Make your hair 
stay in place 


Here’s how, fellows! 


Men and boys used to have an awful 
time trying to keep their hair in 
place. They’d wet it, combit—inhalf 
an hour it would bristle up again. 

But now Stacomb keeps it always 
the way they want it without making 
it greasy—or dry and lifeless as 
water did. 

In jars and tubes or in liquid form 
at all drug and department stores. 


FREE OFFER 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. R-20 
113 W. 18th St., New York City 


Please send me, free of charge, a generous 
sample tube of Stacomb. 


Name... .- 
Address 


June, 1925 


Good 


Bugle 
“Premium No. 369 


You can get them up in the morning with one of 
these Wurlitzer Bugles. Made of highly polished 
brass—has fine clear tone—easily blown. Boy Scout 
troops and campers, this is your chance. 


Sent postpaid to AMERICAN BOY subscribers for three new 
yearly subscriptions and 25 cents; or two new yearly subscriptions 
and $1.05; or one new yearly subscription and $1.75; or sent 
postpaid on receipt of price, $2.75. 


Signal Flashlight 
Premium No. 393 


Every boy needs a flashlight 
like this It is indispensable 
around the home, the farm, 
and mighty handy about a 
car. You need it in your 
business when hiking, camp- 
ing, canoeing or fishing. Boy 
Scouts will find this light 
ideal for signaling, for by an 
ingenious arrangement you 
can flash a white, green, or red light as desired. 


Sent postpaid to AMERICAN BOY subscribers for one 
new yearly subscription; or sent postpaid on receipt of 
price, 75 cents. 


Haversack 
Premium No. 288 


This is the regulation 
United States Infan- 
try sack. It is made of 
heavy webbing and is 
exceptionally strong. 
Has places for under- 
wear, toilet articles, 
blankets, a poncho, 
mess pan and cutlery, 
Wide shoulder straps 
make it an easy pack 
to carry. Just the 
thing for hunters, 
campers, Boy Scouts 
and woodsmen. These 
haversacks are brand 
new. 


Sent postpaid to AMERICAN BOY subscribers for one new yearly 
sieges 15 cents; or sent postpaid on receipt of price, 
1.00. 


HOW TO SELL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Before starting to canvass, make a list of the boys in 
your vicinity who are not subscribers to THE AMERI- 
CAN BOY and who you know should be. Then call 
and show them and also their parents some of your 
scclagiend ie dopecoentn nd Bow sous you cos 
stories many ts, ow you en- 
joy them. Suggest a year’s subscription as a gift, and 
don’t forget to say that for only $2.00 a subscriber to 
THE AMERICAN BOY receives as much first class 
reading matter as he would get in thirty books, which 
would cost him at least $45.00. If at first you do not 
try again. Send your subscriptions as 

A careful record will be kept, and 

credit given you for each subscription you send. 
Premiums will not be sent outside United States. 


ae 


~ Vacation days are drawing near. Time to get your equip- 
_- ment together for long hikes, or the summer camp. But first 
~~ “comes the Glorious Fourth—the day every real AMERI- 


Big Bang Cannon 


Premium No. 340 


There is more fun with Big Bang than 
any other noise maker. Abso- 

lutely no danger and 

the gun lasts a life- 

time. The cannon 

we offer is fin- 

ished in black 

enamel and is 

mounted on red 

artillery wheels. 


Bangsite, the- ammunition, is in the case at the end of 
the drag lever. Length of tilting cannon body 8 inches. 
Has the latest type plunger breech lock. You need this 
for the Fourth. 


Sent postpaid to AMERICAN BOY subscribers for two new yearly 
subscriptions and 30 cents; or one new yearly subscription and $1.20; 
or sent postpaid on receipt of $2.25. 


AMERICAN BOY Fishing Outfit 


Premium No. 370 


The articles of this outfit were selected with great 
care and are good for regular fresh water fishing. 
This is what wo supply: A four-piece Bamboo Rod; 
All Brass Click Reel, strongly riveted; 9 Fishing 
Lines of assorted sizes; 6 Trout and Bass Flies, popu- 
lar styles; 4% doz. Snelled Hooks; 2 doz. Kirby Hooks, 
assorted sizes; 1 Kidney Bait; 1 three-foot Leader; 1 
Float, 154 inches; 1 Patent Adjustable Sinker; 2 doz. 
pouereoce and 3 Swivels. Rod is jointed but not 
exible, 


Sent postpaid to AMERICAN BOY subscribers for four new 
yearly subscriptions; or three new yearly subscriptions and 75 
cents; or two new yearly subscriptions and $1.50; or one new 
yearly subscription and $2.25; or sent postpaid on receipt of 
price, $3.00. 


Fire Making 
Outfit 


Premium No. 366 


The Fire Mak- 

ing Outfit is a 

combination of 

three kinds of kiln- 

dried and steamed 

woods, blue tanned 

Indian Buckskin thong, 

hickory bow, fire board, 

two octagon non-slipping 

end turned drills and quick fir- 
ing Italian hemp tinder. 

Sent postpaid to AMERICAN BOY’ subscribers for one new 


yearly subscription and 35 cents; or sent postpaid on receipt of 
Price, $1.25. 


Send all your orders to 


imes on the Fourth 


CAN BOY wants to celebrate. Try the easy way to earn 
some of these splendid premiums by selling new yearly sub- 


scriptions to THE AMERICAN BOY. 


Fielder’s Glove 


Premium No. 352 


You'll make the team with 

a glove like this. Made of 

tough leather palm and 

back, it is sturdily con- 

structed and meant to 

wear. Has a leather web 

between thumb and fore- 

finger so you can hold hot 

ones securely. Well pad- 

ded, broken in, and ready 

for instant use, it will last 

a long time if reasonably . : 
eared for. A dandy glove for outfitting your club, 
school or neighborhood team, and one that any boy 
will be proud to own. 


Sent postpaid to AMERICAN BOY subscribers for, one new 
yearly subscription, or sent postpaid on receipt of price, $1.00. 


AMERICAN BOY Oficial Baseball 


Premium No. 353 


THE AMERICAN BOY 
Official Baseball is manufac- 
tured expressly for us by 
one of the largest baseball 
manufacturers in the United 
States. This ball is of regu- 
lar professional size, 9 in- 
ches, and weighs 5 ounces. 
Its tough horsehide cover 
and waxed stitches will 
withstand hard usage. It is a 
lively ball and you can “hit it a mile.” THE 
AMERICAN BOY Official Ball has a center of pure 


rubber wound with stout wool yarn. Just the ball for 


club teams. 
Sent postpaid to AMERICAN BOY. subscribers for one 
per yearly subscription; or sent postpaid on receipt of price, 
5 cents. 


Army Canteen 
Premium No. 299 


You. need never go 
thirsty while camping 
or hiking if you own 
one of these United 
States Army regulation 
canteens. Made of best 
quality heavy gauge 
aluminum. Has screw 
top with chain which 
fastens to canteen 
proper, Capacity one 
quart. Cover of khaki 
colored canvas, shell 
felt lining. Adjustable 
shoulder strap. 


Sent postpaid to AMERICAN BOY subscribers for one new 
yearly subscription and 35 cents; or sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, $1.25. 


READ VERY CAREFULLY 


The subscription ee of THE AMERICAN BOY is 
$2.00. gs year. miums are given only to present 
subscribers, or members of their immediate households, 
for getting brand-new subscriptions. are never 
given for renewals. A subscription sold to another 
of your own household does not count, neither 
does your own subscription. Boys who buy their 
copies of THE AMEKICAN BOY from news-stands 
are not eligible to work for premiums. Subscription 
blanks are not necessary. Send the name and ai 
of the subscriber, with a remittance of $2.00 for each 
subscription. State ‘plainly, by number and title, the 
premiums which you desire, and always re-check your 
order before mailing it to be sure you are sending the 
correct amount of money, S 


THE AMERICAN BOY, 550 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
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THE AMERICAN Boy 


[t's all the more fun with a Brownie 


Making the paddle-wheel was fun, and so was making 
the picture. That’s the Brownie’s job—to get good pictures 
of your good times. 

Just open the camera, “click” the shutter and it’s all over 
but the thrill you'll have when you see the print. 


Brownte cameras $2.00 up. 
See them at Kodak dealers’ 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 


